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CHAPTER I. 



THE history of the general Churbh has been written by 
inspired and uninspired men^ and different branches of 
the Church of Christ have the story of their rise and progress 
narrated and preserved. The history of Methodism, or the 
great revival of religion in the British Isles, has attracted and 
engaged several pens; so has the quick growth and great 
extension of Methodism in the United States. But the nar- 
rative of the beginning and spread of that work of God in the 
country on the north of the St. Lawrence river, and of the 
great Canadian lakes, has never engaged an author's pen, — 
scarcely an enquirer's research. The materials, however, 
existed, — floating in the memories of the aged, hidden in 
official aiid un printed records, and scattered over scarce books 
and ephemeral prints. The labour of collecting, arranging, and 
describing these is now essayed. 



The history of the original inhabitants, living on the site 
of the present Province of Canada, is unrecorded and tmknown. 
The French discovery, leading to the French possession, was 
in 1 534 ; when Jacques Cartier entered the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence ; and the next year* came up the river to an Indian 
village called Stadacona, now Quebec, and then proceeded up 
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to another ullage called Hocbelaga, now Montreal. Friendly 
relations were first established with the natm tribes ; next, 
BettlementB of French adventurers were formed for trade and 
defence; and lastly, missionaries of the Roman Catholic 
[Church came to prescfTe and propagate their faith. Gradually, 
tlie French population increased from the Gulf to the Detroit 
River, until, at the Conquest, they numbered in Lower Canada 
above 65,000 souls. 

The conquest of French Canada hy the Britisli, under 
General Wolfe, was in the year 1759, The treaty of 1763 
allowed Ore at Britain quiet posaefesion of the country, after 
France had held and nurtured it more than 200 years* So 
ttat great tract of country mostly north of the St* Lawrence 
river and the large inland lake»^ called Canada, became and 
hafl since continued a province of the British Empire, 



The great revival of religion first c^led Method mn by Its 
enemies J begun in 1739, had, at the Con quest « made nol&ble 
^ogre^B in England and Ireland, and some advance in Scotland 
and Walei, The Conference of 1763 was the twentieth^ the 
fiircnila num he red 31, and the members of the Methodist So- 
cieties ak>ut 20f000. Three years after Canada he<^me a 
iBfitiah province^ Methodism be^^an in America r in the city 
f.ftf New York, A small number of pious emigrants from 
^Ireland, members of the MethodiJit Society, eame^ in 1765| to 
the city* Amoug them was a family called Embury^ origin- 
Ifclly f'l-om Germany, but now from Ireland. There were four 
Itiotherii vig,, John, Peter, Philip, and David. A d^oendant 
0f the family iuRirmiid me, that John and Peter werit pious 
men, and used to preaeh in the German hingtiage. They did 
[ voi live to be very old, and died in the UnitcHl States. David 
EmbuTj left hi^ property in the United StataSi caune Ui Upper 
Canada and settled in the t^^wnship of Frederiekshnrg, on 
the north side of Hay Bay. He died In 1810, and was buried 
on hii own fann* Philip Kinbury was a carpenter and local 
maeher In 1766 another MethiHlisi fauiily arrived called 
rfatok. The wife of Paul Heekp called Barbara, seeing (he Me- 
lko^st« from her own country had far declined in piety, exoepl 
Bailwry, deeply Umented their oondition. Hearing that they 
wwft» 00 out oooiiion, tugaged e^eu in card playing^ ih« h$^ 
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toned to the plaoe, reproved them sharply, and seizing the 
cards, flung them into the fire. She then went to the local 
preacher, and with great earnestness, even with tears, begged 
him to preach to the backsliders. "Brother Embury, you 
must preach to us, or we shall all go to hell, and God will 
require our blood at your hands." He replied, " How can I 
preach, for I have neither a house nor a congregation ?" Said 
she, " Preach in your own house, and to your own company 
first." He consented, and preached in his own room, at first 
to five hearers only. He continued, the hearers increased, 
and good fruits soon appeared. Philip Embury was the first 
Methodist Preacher in America. 

The second was Captain Webb, a barrack master at Albany, 
(converted three year& before in Bristol,) who, hearing of the 
infant Methodist society, strengthened them in the faith, and 
in 1769, preached publicly in New York, and on Long Island^ 
in his military uniform. He attracted large congregations, 
and his word was with power. " The Captain," said Mr. 
Wesley, " is all life ; therefore, although he is not deep or 
regular, yet many who would not hear a better preacher, flock 
together to hear him. And many are convinced under hia 
preaching; some justified ; a few built up in love."* 

Under the preaching of Philip Embury and Captain Webby 
the congregations continued so to increase, that the few 
Methodists resolved on building a chapel. Accordingly, some 
lots^were purchased on John street, New York, and a house 
for public worship was erected, 60 feet by 42 feet, and called 
Wesley Chapel. It was first preached in by Mr. Embury, 
October 30th, 1768, and his text was Hosea x. 12. 

At the Conference in Leeds, 1769, Mr. Wesley mentionoi 
the case of brethren in America : 

'< For some years past several of our hrethren from England and 
Ireland (and some of them preachers) had settled in North 
America, and had in various places formed societies, particularly 
in Philadelphia and New York. The society at New York had 
lately built a commodious preaching house ; and now desired our 
help, being in great want of money, but much more of preachers. 
Two of our preachers, Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmore, 
willingly oJBfered themselves for the service ; by whom we deter- 
mined to send over fifty pounds, as a token of our brotherly love. 

• Weslejr'8 Joarnals 1773. 
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Several other of our preachers went over in the following years. 
As they taught the same doctrines with their brethren here, so 
they used the same discipline. And the work of God prospered in 
their hands ; so that a little before the rebellion broke out, about 
twenty-two preachers (most of .them Americans) acted in concert 
with each other, and near three thousand persons were united 
together in the American societies. These were chiefly in the 
provinces of Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New York."* 

The two first regular preachers landed near Philadelphia, 
October 24, 1769, and immediately began the Gospel work. 
Mr. Boardman took his station at New York, and relieved Mr. 
Embury of his onerous charge, held now for three years. He 
found a society, a congregation, and a chapel, ready to his 
hand. Mr. Pittmore remained in Philadelphia, where he 
found a society of one hundred persons, gathered and under 
the charge of Captain Webb, a large congregation, and an 
intense desire to hear the Gospel. On the first Sunday the 
new missionary preached in the open air, to above four thou- 
sand people. 

In 1771, Francis Asbury, afterwards superintendent or 
bishop of the Methodist connexion in New York and Canada, 
crossed the ocean, and came to Philadelphia, October -27th. 
He was born in 1745, near Birmingham ; was converted at 
an early age ; a local preacher nearly five years ; began to 
travel on a circuit in 1767 ; and offered for the American 
■work, at the Bristol Conference in August, sailing from 
England in September. The first winter he preached in the 
country, towns, and villages around the city of New York. 

The preparatory steps to the American revolution were now 
taking ; and from the shedding of the first blood at Lexington, 
in 1775, to the formal separation of the colonies from Great 
Britain, in 1783, confusion and war dwelt in the land. Yet 
the preachers continued their travels and labours, and did not 
preach in vain. 



On the conquest of Canada, King George III. appointed 
General Murray to be the first Governor of the new Province 
of Quebec. The French people were promised popular legis- 
lative assemblies ; but, in the meantime, the laws of England 

• Short History of MetbodUts. by Wesley. 
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were to be in force. With the Governor, a CouDcil of eight 
was to be associated to aid and advise in the administration of 
the government. In 1764; a printing press was set up in 
Quebec, the seat of Government, and the first number of the 
Quebec Gazette was issued on the 21st June. Scarcely had 
the English quiet possession of the new country before printl 
ing was brought in to aid order, intelligence and freedom. As 
it was found very inconvenient to supplant entirely the French 
language, laws, and usages, various alleviations were made, — 
much to the satisfaction of the conquered people. 

The second Governor was Sir Grey Carleton, who was an 
officer in connection with the forces in Canada. His appoint- 
ment was in 1768. The country was peaceable, trade increas- 
ing, and the population in 1773 embraced 100,000 French 
Catholics, and 400 Protestants. The latter class, which com- 
prised the English portion of the population, was composed 
chiefly of merchants, officers, and disbanded soldiers, and 
resided mostly at Quebec and Montreal. The Government 
offered large gratuities of land to the soldiers engaged with 
WolPe in the war, viz., to a field officer 5000 acres, a captain 
8000, subaltern 2000, sergeant or other non-commissioned 
officer 200, a private 50 acres, — yet few accepted the offers ; 
for in the rural parishes of Lower Canada there were only 19 
Protestants. The soldiers prefered keeping public houses or 
engaging in mechanical arts to clearing and cultivating the 
land. 

In 1774, the celebrated Quebec Act was passed by the Im- 
perial Parliament. It effected great changes in the mode of 
goverping the Province, and was especially in favour of the 
conquered race, — allowing French laws for civil cases and 
settlement of property, and English laws for the use of crimi- 
nal courts. The Roman Catholic religion was freed from all 
penal restrictions, and the religious orders were allowed pos- 
session of great estates. A governor, with a legislative council 
of from 17 to 23 persons, appointed by the King, were to form 
the administration. The English population was very dis- 
satisfied, and complained that they had lost the franchise, the 
protection of English laws, the Habeas Corpus, and trial by 
jury in civil cases. They petitioned for the repeal or altera- 
tion of the Act ; but it remained the foundation of govern- 
ment in Canada for 17 years. This year various persons 
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emigrated into Canada frora New York; and among the rest 
Paul and Barbara Heck, and their family, {three aonf, John, 
Jacob and Samuel,) who assisted in the beginning of Metho- 
l^ism in New York. 

In 1775j died Philip Embury, the local preacher of New 

York city. After the arriYal of the regular preacherR, he 

removed to Cainbden, Washington county, New York. Here 

he eonttnued to exercise his gifts as a local preacher^ and 

Ibrmed a small society at Ashgrove, chiefly of emigrants from 

jlreland. He ended his days suddenly, but in peace, and was 

Unrted in a solitary spot on a neighbouring farm, seven miles 

Tdistant from Ashgrove, but a epot of great natural beauty.* 

The Ameneans, now in armSj captured the only British 

Itloop on Lake Cham plain, and two forts, and thus secured 

16 passaq^e into Canada. The Cjovernor had the 7th and 26th 

jfegiments, numbering only 800 men. He sought the aid of 

I the French pea.^antry, but tliey were satisfied to remain at 

[ lome. The enemy, under Montgomery, came to the attack of 

lontrcal j but were preyent€d by a email force, under the 

[orders of General Carloton. But Fort St> John and Chambly 

Igurrendered, and with these places a large portion of the 800 

[troop was lost. The enemy pressed on, and took possession 

of Montreal without resistenee. Af\er destroying the stores, 

the Governor sailed down the river in a l>oat to Quebec- The 

Americana, under Arnold, crossed the river opposite Quebec 

on the night of November 13th, hut failed to surprise the city 

,or fort* The Governor arrived on the 19th, to the great joy 

I of the garrison, bringing two armed schooners from Three 

|iliTer»* He ordered all liable to the militia to serve or quit 

be city. Thus the garrison was increased to 1,800 men, with 

[plenty of prtwisions for eight months. Montgomery joined 

Vrnold on lat December, and the two bodies of troops num' 

1 2M0 man. On the 4th, the enemy proceeded to the 

* lo lft34, HO III* ftLirf Ivlnf iHsnill*! niAvwtl bv n pkuam r 1 1- ' .h frni4tii« w* 

Bnvft] loth* SItilliExilil liurirlng fr««iod In Aiiijcrvtr,. wij> .t f. I'l-indii «nil 

|ft4nlrTmflri TT- re bi'i T. gallcftlOi Mr«Jca« T^m prrttir, 1 1'**. X « M A fll t, 

b prf*- '>'■ "I (WJpU. A irmrttl* tjitili*» 1^ i-ip*.t*'d, atnj *«ji, **rblUp 

ImbiJi ■ rlcan n4ftlit«r nf !li# tl. K. CJiurrli, b^rt ftjiitiil lii* \n»t 

fertttii '^«»rl<>u« Ui 1^'" 'iifViT ..f II4" L»f4 U Jh*- >h-^\}, '.f liU -UirM. 

Ml i*i*j, >niit 1^ *■( En M*ri'Ti-<i^ m itmiti < n 

WUA tel bMMtlOt^t Uu* Mlftll «hUi mLvqiiuu mua liicneMatl Uw i«ji of 
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attack of Qn^iliec. The generftl eent a tag, to summon tbe 
l^esieged to surrender* General Carle toa ordered the flag to 
be fired upon. The eold was intense ; but the enemj pro- 
ceeded to the attack of the city, by artillery, without suec^aa. 
The enemy aimed to take the city by etorns io the night, but was 
repulsed* with the loss of one gencralj wounding the other, aad 
the capture of above 400 men. Arnold now waited for rein- 
force men ta, and merely blockaded the garrison^ the rest of the 
winter. Seeing no prospect of success, the enemy began his 
retreat, in the b^inning of May, 1776^ followed by Oeoeral 
Carle ton ; and was soon driven entirely out of the Province, 
In the same summer, the possession of the waters of Lake 
Cham plain were recovered. And here ended the revoiutionarj 
war, so far as the province of Canada was concerned. The 
Americans sought to get possession of the Provincej bnt they 
entirely failed. The French nor English were in favour of 
the American cause, and no co-operation was obtained, 

July 4th, 1776, is noted las the d^j when the ihirteeu 
Colonies dissolved their allegiance to the EritiBh Crown, and 
declared themselves free and independent, under the name of 
the Thirteen United States of America* 

The third governor. Major (reoeral Haldlmand^ was ap- 
pointed in 1777; a year very nnflivourable to the British 
ftrmSf for General Burgoyue was reduced to such extremities, 
that he was obliged to surrender with ail his army, to the 
revolution lata. Already, since the war began, several families, 
influenced by feelings of loyalty and duty to the British crown 
— ^and also to escape the distractions of the country, which 
appeared likely long to continue, — ^had come to Canada, and 
took up their rebideuce in or near Quebec and Montreal. But, 
after the disaster of Burgoyne's army, the loyaliKts in New 
York state were so discouraged, that they began to look upon 
Canada as their only refuge. TJiey arranged their property 
as well as possible^ and made preparations for their departure 
and jonroey. A great number came into the Province each 
year of the continuance of the war ; some by way of the sea 
and up the ri%^er St. Lawrence, and some through the unbroken 
wilderness between the inhabited parts of New York state to 
those of the Proviuee. G^reat priTatioas and distress were 
endured by the emigrants. Families were six weeks on the 
voyage to Quebec. During the war, some of the emigrants 
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settled on land in Upper Canada, and befoye sorreyiDg had 
hardly b^un.* 

In 1778, the sixth Conferenee of the *; preachers in con- 
nection with the Kev. John Wesley," took place. The English 
preachers had lefk the country ea accoiint of the war,^ except 
Francis Asbury^ who was bow hid m De)£w.a^. The preach- 
ers numbered 29, and the members 6000^ and there were 15 
circuits. The salary of a preacher was eight poinds, Virginia 
currency^ This year Mr. Wesley began his monthly publica- 
tion, called the Ai'minian Magazine. And Mr. Asbury was 
appointed, by the American preachers, General Superintendent 
of the infant cause. 

In 1779,. a dissension crept in b,etwcen the northern asd 
southern preachers on account of administering the ordinances 
of baptism and the Lord's supper. The preachers in the 
south met in Virginia, appointed a committee of the oldest 
men, to administer ordination. First they ordained one 
another by imposition of hands, and then the other preachers. 
Afterwards, they freely baptized all who desired it,, and gave 
the Lord's supper to tlie societies. But Mr.. Asbury and the 
other preachers mourned over these brethren, as departing from 
the practice of the Wesleyan connexion. But the next year, 
the dissentient preachers agreed to drop their objeQtionable pro- 
ceedings, and so were restored again to union and friendship 
with their brethren. 

In 1783, the revolutionary war came to an end, much to 
the joy of all lovers of peace, both in England and America. 
Although the treaty between the two countries was not signed 
until September 30th, yet no hostilities were carried on by the 
two armies ^ and before December,, the British forces were all 
withdrawn, and the American ^rmy was disbanded. The 
war restrictions on the preachers were taken off, aftd a great 
door was opened for the preaching of the Gospel in all the 
land. Mr. Wesley sent the preachers a letter of advice and 
encouragement, dated October 3rd, urging a faithful continu- 
ance in the doctrine and discipline of the Methodists. The 
Conference in Baltimore agreed to have a day of thanksgiving 

* The Heckt).{| ig Mid, came to Au^nsia, in 1778, and ■ettlt>d on the IviitkH rt th^ 
St. Lawrence. Paul Heck wah a soldier fur a > ear or two, and vna discharged in 
Angostj 1778. In 1770, some families came up ia boats, and settled on the site of 
ICiogtton> and along the shore of the townahl^ of Kingston. 
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for public peace in July, and another in October ; and also 
two fast days. With all the hindrances of war in the land, 
the preachers were increased to 85, and the members to nearly 
14,000. 

The close of the revolutionary war strengthened the desire 
of the British party in Canada for a reform in the government 
of the country, and especially for a House of Assembly, elected 
as the English House of Commons. Many petitions were 
sent to the British Government. The peace led to a large 
emigration of loyalists to the Province, as well as many of the 
disbanded soldiers, helping to populate a large and ^rtile 
country. 

To accommodate the emigrants, the Gt)vernment resolved to 
open up the western part of Canada, now a dreary wilderness, 
and almost uninhabited. A few settlers were along the St. 
Lawrence from Cornwall to Brockville, on the Bay of Quinte 
from Ejngston to Bath, and some French near Detroit. All 
else was a wilderness, in which dwelt the wild animals and 
feathery tribes, and in which roamed tribes of savage Indians. 
The necessary work of surveying the new land, along the St. 
Lawrence and Bay of Quinte, and dividing it into townships, 
and then into concessions and lots, was pursued with dili- 
gence. The townships were first numbered, but not named, 
until several years after ; and the practice of calling the town- 
ships by the number is still retained by many old inhabitants. 

Farther, to encourage emigrants from the United States 
the Government offered liberal gifts of land. For the dis- 
banded soldiers of 1783 the r^ulations were the same for 
officers as after the peace of 1763, but privates and all loyalists 
were to receive 200 acres each, on the condition of actual settle- 
ment ; and the grants were to be made free of expense. 

FIRST METHODIST PREACHER. 

Probably, religion was not sufficiently attended to in those 
days of trouble and confusion. The French had their priests, 
and in their churches the usual services were performed. A 
clergyman of the Church of England was in Montreal and 
Quebec. Other ministers were unknown, unless some chap- 
lain connected with a raiment. But, in 1780, a Methodist- 
local preacher, named Tuffey, a oommissary of the 44th re^: 
B-l 
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ment, came to Quebec with the r^ment.^ He appears 
to have been a man devoted to Gk)d, and zealoas for the 
Gk>spel. Seeing and lamenting tGe state of the wicked 
soldiery, and the Protestant emigrants in Quebec, he 
commenced preaching, soon afler his arrival, and continued to 
do so at suitable opportunities while he remained. Probably, 
there were Methodists among the soldiers, who may have 
strengthened and encouraged him, in his taking up the cross. 
But no society seems to have been formed of any of the Pro- 
testant inhabitants of Quebec. Peace being come, some of the 
r^ments in 1783, were disbanded ; and among the rest the 
44th. Many ofiGicers and men returned home; but many 
remained, taking up land, and settling as farmers. In this 
way, soldiers who were Methodists, or hild heard Mr. Wesley, 
Tuffey, or other preachers, were scattered about in the first 
settlements, — retaining a knowledge of the Gospel, perhaps 
exemplifying the precepts. Though Mr. Tuflfey returned 
home, yet the good influence of his life and labours, doubtless 
in some d^ee, remained. We may regard this British sol- 
dier as the first Methodist preacher in the Province of Canada. 

As with the soldiers, so with the emigrant loyalists coming 
from the vallies of the Hudson, the Susquehana, and the North 
B>iver. They had all, more or less, been accustomed to the 
preaching of the Gospel and to religious services, and really or 
nominally belonged to different denominations. Many be- 
longed to the Episcopalian Church, some to the Presbyterian, 
the Lutheran, and the Baptist. A few were Methodists ; but 
many probably had heard the Methodist preachers. This 
diversity of religious opinion was scattered over the first 
settlements in Upper Canada. 

1784. The Governor appointed commissioners to take a 
census of the population of Lower Canada. The population 
of all Canada amounted to 120,000 souls: an increase of 
twenty thousand in ten years. The survey of the new town- 
ships being completed, the royalists, and the disbanded soldiers 
of the 84th raiment, and some others, boated the waters of 
the St. Lawrence in the summer, and took possession of their 
lands, especially along the Bay of Quinte. Other lands were 
surveyed, and taken possession of, on the Niagara river. 

• A. G. MMMham'f Hkt Hetb., prlatad bj lVil«on in HaUow«U, 1832. 
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And ft third settlement waa begun on the bauke of the rivei 

Detroit, So great was the emigration of the last and present 
jear, that the population of Upper Canada rose up at once to 
about 10,000 sonia,. As the greater part of the settlers were 
poor, or fetript of their property in the revolntion, the Govern- 
[ ment assisted nearly all, for two years, with provisions* farming 
utensils, and clothing* Still ecircity was always felt nntS 
sufficient land was cleared and cultivated ; and one year, when 
the Bmall crops failed, starvation stared thera in the faee. 
Many families lived for days on the drink of boiled heaeli 
leaves, or slippery elm hark, or on the wild leeks of the woods* 
It was related that a certain family had a piece of beef, and 
boiled it down to soup* The next family begged the bones, and, 
after a second boiling, they went to the pots of two other fami- 
lies, before the nourishment was thought to be quite extracted* 
Mr. Wesley now ordained Dr. Coke, who was to ordain 
Francis Asbury, and appointed them joint superintendenta 
over all the Methodists in North America. He also ordained 
with two other clergymen ^ Richard Whatooat and Thomas 
Yasey, as elders in the American body* He advised the 
preachers to take the Episcopal form of church govern m out* 
As the ordination of the Canadian Methodist preaehera^ aa 
well as the American, sprung from tJie present action of Mr, 
Wesley, we will describe it. 

FIRST :— THE QBDI^ATION OF ELBERa 

As Mr. Asbury had sent for preachers IVom England » 
Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey, two experienced 
preachers in the English Conference, offered themselves for 
the work* Mr. Wesley resolved to ordain them a a presbytera 
or elders, that they might administer the sacraments. So, on 
the 2nd September, 17S4, hcj with two other clei^ymen, Coke 
and Creighton — -all three receiving their ordination from the 
Church of England, — ordained^ with the ceremony of the 
said Church, the two preachers selected. Thus those who 
were elders ordained others to be elders, according to the usagg 
of the primitive church* 

becond: the oebikation of a bishop* 

After the elders were ordained j Mr* Wesley, believing him* 
self to be a bishop, in the sense of the Scripture, ordained Br^ 
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Coke to be snperijUendent or Bishop of the American body, 
•Fsisted by Mr. Creigbton, and the two elders just coDStituted. 
Thus a bishop (Wesley) made a bishop, aided by the hands of 
presbyters. Was Wesley a bishop? not aecording to the 
believers of an nninterniptcd episeopal succession from th© 
Apostles; but, according to the Protestant interpretation of 
the term " presbyter" or ^* bishop" in the Scripture, signifying 
the same ; and, in fact, being the head of a large body of 
Christians and preachers, he was a true bishop \xi Christ's 
cfhurch. Dr. Coke also received a letter of ordination, under 
the hand and seal of his (real but not reputed) bishop : 

"To aH whopi these presents shall come, John Weslejc, late 
Fellow of Lincoln CoUegfe, in Oxford, Presbyter of th^ Church of 
England, sendeth greeting : 

"Whereas many of the people in the sonthem provinces of 
North America, who desire to continue under my care, and still 
adhere t« the doctrise and disciplizte of tbe Church of England, 
are greatly distressed for want of ministers to administer the sac' 
laments of baptism and the Lord's Supper, according to the usage 
of the same Church, and whereas there does n©.t ^pear to be any 
other way of supplying them with ministers : 

"Know ali men, that I, John Wesley ^ think myself to be prov- 
i4entially called at this time to set apart some persons for the 
work of the ministry in America. And^ theFefore^'under the pro- 
tection of Almighty God, and with a single eye to his glory, I 
have this day set apart as a superintendent, by the imposition of 
my hands, and prayer, (being assisted by other ordained minis- 
ters,) Thomas Cpke, Dr. of civil law, a presbyter, of the Church of 
England, andf a inan whom I judge to be well qualified for that 
great work. Ai;Ld I do hereby recommend him to all whom it may 
eoncem, as a fi^ person to preside over the flock of Christ. ]n 
testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this 
second day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and e\gh1^-£oure 

M.JoHjr Wesley." 

The three ministers waited in Bristol for a favourable 
breeze; and, September I8th, sailed cut of harbor for New- 
York, where they landed on November 3rdv After preaching 
in different places, Dr. Coke travelled to Delaware, to become 
acquainted with Mr. Asbury. On Sunday, 14th, he preached 
to a large congregation. Scarcely had he finished his sermon, 
when he perceived a^ plainly dressed, robust, and venerable 
looking man, moving through the oongr^ation, and making 
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his way to the pulpit. On ascending the stepe, he clasped the 
Doctor in his arms ; and, without mentioning his name, ac- 
costed him with the salutation of holy primitive Christianity. 
The venerahle man was Francis Ashary. Mutual joy at meet- 
ing was felt by these good men, soon to act as bishops of a 
great church ; and the joy was participated in by the interested 
congr^ation. The service closed with Dr. Coke and Mr* 
Whatcoat giving the Lord's supper to above 500 persons. 

CHRISTMAS GONFERENCS. 

It was agreed not to wait for the usual Conference of 1785^ 
but to assemble a special Conference, to take into considera- 
tion the important matters recommended by Mr. Wesley. So 
on Christmas day, in the cifcy of Baltimore, sixty out of eighty- 
three preachers came from all parts of the land. Dr. Coke 
presided, assisted by Mr. Asbury. The first act of the Confer- 
ence was, unanimously, to accept for general superintendents 
the men appointed by Mr. Wesley. Then Dr. (Joke, assisted 
by two elders, consecrated Mr. Asbury, first, to the office of 
deacon and elder ; and then of a superintendent or bishop, 
in the manner set forth in the following certificate : 

^^ Know all men by thes^ pretentSj That I, Thomas Coke, Doctor 
of civil law, late of Jesus College, in the university of Oxford, 
presbyter of the Church of England, and superintendent of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America ; under the protection of 
Almighty God, and with a single eye to his glory ; by the im- 
position of my hands and prayer, (being assisted by two ordained 
elders,) did on the twenty-fifth d \y of this month, December, set 
apart Francis Asbury for the offi:;e of a deacon in the aforesaid 
Methodist Episcopal Church. A jd also on the twenty-sixth day 
of the said month, did, by the imposition of my hands and prayer, 
(being assisted by the said elders,) set apart the said Francis As- 
bury for the office of elder in the said Methodist Episcopal Church. 
And on this twenty-seventh day of the said month, being the day 
of date hereof, have, by the imposition of my hands and prayer, 
(being assisted by the said elders,) set apart the said Francis 
Asbury for the office of a superintendent in the said Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a man whom I judge to be well qualified for 
that great work. And I do hereby recommend him to all whom 
it may concern, as a fit person to preside over the flock of Christ. 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this 
27th, day of December, in the year of of our Lord 1784." 

Then twelve preachers were ordained elders, and three 
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deacons, At this Conference the doctrines of the Methodist ,T| 
Episcopal Church were stated , and the government and disoi- 
pline decided on* 

The doctrines of the Methodists were those of the Churclr ] 
of England; and therefore the descriptions or articles weroli 
taken from the Common Prayer Book. The twcntj-fivej 
articles adopted are the same as are now found in the Canadaj 
Book of Diecipline, excepting the 23rd, which speaks of th^" 
Gt>vernment of the United States, while the 23rd in the other 
speaks of civil government in generd. 

The form of Church government chosen was the Episcopal, 
with bishops, elders, and deacons ; and the name given to tha* 
body, now separate from all foreign mrisdiction, was ThHiJ 
MeVhodist Episcopal Church. Before the Clriristinai 
Conference:, the Methodists in the United States were hut nj 
body of Christiana, having preachers withont ordination, mni 
adherents without the fiacrarnents. 

A large number of rules, methodically arranged, were takeiiJ 
from the Minutes of the English Conference, with new regu-] 
(ations, and numerous advices for prcaehera and people, and 
adopted by the Baltimore Conference, as their diisciplinetJ 
The present dieeipUne of the American and Canadian Metho- ] 
ditt bodies is nearly the same as that originally framed. 
the book of discipline can be easily obtained, no necessity ex-, 
ists for inserting an abstract here. The Method! sis wer ' 
generally pleased lit the change from a society to a church 
tHKjperatcd heartily with the preachers in carrying out thfl 
new regulations, and received thankfully the sac raro eats froiM 
their newly ordained preacbets* The progresa of the Miitha 
dists fVom this tiiue was very great. 

1785. The clo«o of the revolutionary war, not only cans 
a large ciiiigraitoti or flight to Canada^ but to Nova Bcotia;4 
Tht loyalists wbo had borne arms were in diinger JVom the 
Gowrnment and people^ while remaining. Many D^roes alaa 
took their dcpiirture^ with the prospect of freedom on arrival. 
With the rest, s^me members of the Methodist Society cmi* 
gftttetl to the refuge provided by the British Govern meal 
PetitlonH to Mn Wesley for niisaionaries were sent j and DfJ 
Coke, at the Christmas Conferenoet interested bimaelf for the 
«beep in the wildcmais, Two preachers offered to go to Novml 
8aotta. In February they embarked* and after many dif- 
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ficulties arrived at Halifax. Here began the labours of the first 
regular Methodist preachers in Nova Scotia Prior, however, 
a local preacher, called Black, a Yorkshire man, had travelled 
about preaching to the people ; and some good had been effect- 
ed. He now cordially co-operated with the Americanpreachers. 

1786. Mr. Hamilton last year succeeded (General Haldimand 
as Governor ; and this year, General Carleton, now Lord Dof- 
chester, arrived as Governor General of all British America. 
As changes had been asked, beibrmed the L^islative Council 
into committees, to inquire into the state of the laws, com- 
merce, the police, and education. The inquiry led the way to 
the new constitution which the Province soon after received. 

At the close of the war, the Six Nation Indians of the 
valley of the Mohawk River, who had taken part as^ainst the 
colonists, fearing the consequences, deputed their celebrated 
diief, Captain Joseph Brant, (or Tyendenaga,) to state their 
case to the British Government. In 1784, the grant of the 
fertile tract on the Grand River, called the Indian reservation, 
was made to the tribe. While in England, Brant collected 
money for a new church in the new settlement The loyal 
Indians came over, and took possession of the land; and this^ 
year Brant built the church, and placed in it the first church 
going bell which ever tolled in Upper Canada. 

SECOND METHODIST PREACHER. 

After Tuffey at Quebec, the next Methodist preacher in 
Canada was George Neal. He was an Irishman, and a local 
preacher. In the revolution, he came to the United States 
with a cavalry regiment, of which he was a major. Major 
Neal crossed the Niagara river at Queenston, on the 7th Oc- 
tober, 1786, to take possession of an officer's portion of land. 
He was a good man, zealous for the Gospel, and soon b^an to 
preach to the new settlers on the Niagara river. He was a 
man able to divide the word of truth, and his labours were 
not in vain ; yet, not without opposition, — from ignorance of 
the belief and motives of the preachers of the Methodist body, 
and from hatred of the holy precepts and faithful reprovings 
which sinners heard. From the British army, came the first 
Methodist preacher in Lower Canada ; and the first in Upper 
Canada. Soldiers became soldiers of the Lord. 
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1787. "William IV., when a youtb, served in the English 
navy, and gradually rose to be Captain of the PegasuSj a man 
of war, of 84 guns. From Halifax the ship was ordered by 
the Admiralty to Quebec, where the Prince landed August 
14th. He went up the river to Montreal, and was received 
by the inhabitants with great joy and distinction, on the 18th 
of September. Returning, he passed some time at Sorel, on 
the south side of the St. Lawrence ; which has since been 
called Wm. Henry. Joining his ship, he proceeded on to 
England, and soon after became Duke of Cl/irence. 

1788. Lord Dorchester, by proclamation, further divided the 
Province of Quebec, or Canada, besides the districts of 
Quebec and Montreal, into five other portions. The district 
of Gaspe, was to include all of Canada south of the St. Law- 
rence. The Upper Canada portion was divided into four 
districts, all with German names, as if a new Germany was 
about to spring up. The district of Lunehurg stretched from 
Lancaster to Elizabethtown or Gananoque river. Mecklevt' 
hxirg embraced the country from the Gananoque to the river 
Trent Nassau took in from the Trent all the country to the 
Long Point in Lake Erie ; and Hesse included all the rest of 
the west. 

In 17th George III (or 1778) an ordinance was passed by 
the Governor and Council, to prevent the "selling strong 
liquors to the Indians in the province of Quebec," and also to 
prevent persons buying their clothes, blankets, arms, or ammu- 
nition, under a penalty of £5, and imprisonment, not exceed- 
ing a month. So early did the Government show care 
for the weakness of the native, and the cupidity of the trader. 

The Rev. Charles Wesley, the founder, with his brother 
John, of the Methodists, and one of the greatest of the devo- 
tional poets, died March 29th. Says his bi other, ** After 
spending fourscore years with much sorrow and pain he quietly 
retired to Abraham's bosom. He had no disease, but after a 
^adual decay of some months 

« * The weary wheels of life stood still ' at last." 

9o small a notice is here due, to the pious genius whose hymns 
have been sung, and are still sung, with delight by the Metho- 
dists of this land. 
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LYONS AND M'CARTT IN BAY OF QUINTB. 

While tlie settlements of the Niagara river were blessed 
with the labours of George Neal, the Bay of Quinte country 
appears to have had no public; labourer. But, in 1788, a 
pious young man called Lyons, an exhorter in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, came to Canada, and engaged in teaching 
a school in Adolphustown. Having a zeal ibr the Lord, and 
seeing ignoraoce and sin abounding, he collected the people to- 
gether on Sabbath days, in different neighbourhoods, and sung 
and prayed and exhorted the people to. flee from the wrath to 
come. He would also pray in the families which he visited. 
These labours were blessed of the Lord, and some were turned 
from their sins to God.*^ 

In the same ye^r, came James M'Carty^ an Lrishman, from 
the United States. He had heard Whitefield, during his last 
visit to America, and the word had been the power of God 
to his salvation. A consequence was, that he greatly desired 
to have others brought to the knowledge of salvation ; and 
hence his coming to Canada. He was unconnected with the 
Methodists; and was rather a follower of Whitfield. He 
crossed from the United States to Kingston, came to Ernes- 
town, and formed the acquaintance of Robert Perry and some 
Methodists ; who encouraged him to hold religious meetings 
in their log houses. He was a man of attractive manners and 
speech, and large numbers attended his preach ing, — ^probably 
the first the settlers had heard, since they came into Canada. 
It is said that he wrote his sermon8> and read them to the 
people, but with so much animation and force that a great 
effect was apparent in the hearers. Many were brought to 
a knowled<4e of the truth, and the enjoyment of religion. 

But there were opposers as well as lovers of the new preacher. 
He did not belong to the Church of England ; and was re- 
garded as a Methodist. Some declared he should not be 
allowed to preach, and thot they would have no religion but 
the Church of England. Sufferers for loyalty^ their loyalty 
was strengthened by suffering ; and loyalty and the English 
Church seemed to them identical. Three persons especially 

• MiM. KetclieFon told me that rbe well remembered Lyons, fie boarded at her 
father's, Philip Roblin, when keeping school on tbe Ha/ Bay, or 4th Cotn. of Adol* 
phustown. Ber eldest brother, John, went to tbe tchooU 
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were opposed to M'Cartv, — a sheriff, a captain of militia, and 
an engineer. They bandied together, and resolved the 
preacher should be forced from the country, A law had 
been passed by the Governor and Council that any persons 
wandering about the country might be banished as vagabonds. 
Under this law, future proceedings were to be sheltered. 
While McCarty was preaching one Sunday, at Robert Perry's, 
ifour armed men came up ; and, leaving their guns outside, 
rushed into the house to seize the preacher, intending to carry 
him off to Kingston jail. But the congregation opposing, and 
Perry agreeing to give ^ail for the man's appearance in King- 
ston on the morrow, the men went away. The next day. Perry 
took the preacher to Kingston, and brought him to the sheriff, 
but he refused to have ought to do with the man. Bat the 
enemies of McCarty resolved that he should not leave King- 
ston. Under some false plea he was arrested, and cast into 
prison ; but was liberated again, on his friend again becoming 
bail, and returned home. On the expiration of the bail, Mc- 
Carty repaired to Kingston. And now his enemies resolved 
that he should never go back to preach. He was seized by a 
number of ruffians, thrown into a boat, under the care of four 
French men, and sailed through the multitude of islands 
studding the outlet of lake Ontario, down the fast wa- 
ters of the St. Lawrence, to the beginning of the rapids 
near Cornwall. In that part of the river there are many 
islands, some very large and ' others small ; then all cov- 
ered with woods, and uninhabited. The French men were 
commanded to leave the preacher on one of these desolate 
islands ; and here they landed him, left him, and he was never 
seen afterwards. Whether he perished by starvation, by 
drowning in endeavouring to get to the main shore, or by the 
hands of wicked men is unknown. The revelation of the 
truth waits for the judgment day, when every secret thing 
shall be made manifest, whether it be good or evil. Undoubt- 
edly McCarty was a martyr for the Gospel ; and so he was 
regarded by the early inhabitants. * 

* The notice of Lyons and McCarty is from A. G. Meacham's History of Methodism. 
The author was a local preacher of the M. E. Church, He derived his aeeoaot, he 
•avs, from Mr. Perry himself. Some may doabt the case of McCarty. Bat there 
seems no reason to do so. When Bgt. James RiehardAon was editor of Ckrittian 
Ouardian in 1883, he inserted the acoonnt giren by Meacbam, accompanying it 
vith the following remarks^ inferring bis belief ef the truth of it ; 
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1789. This year is memorable for the beginning of the 
French revolution. The government of France aided the revo- 
lution of America against the British Crown ; and while doing 
so, sowed some seeds of rebellion among its own people ; which 
had been growing, and now the fruits b^an to appear. A 
long disastrous period set in, for Europe and the civilized 
world in general, which did not end for twenty-five years. 

In Canada, the Governor and Council ordered a mark of 
honour to be put on the loyalist emigrants from the United 
States, to distinguish them and their posterity from others. 
A list was ordered of all such persons as had ^' joined the royal 
standard in America, before the treaty of separation in the 
year 1783.'* Because they had adhered to the " unity of the 
Empire," against the soparationists, they were called *^ United 
Empire Loyalists," or for short, *' U. E.'s." These U. E. 
Loyalists were in the possession of free lots of land on the 
frontiers of the Province ; and now the Council ordered that 
their children already born, or hereafter, should when 21, and 
females when married prior to 21, be each entitled to a grant 
of 200 acres of land, free of all expense. Thus tens of thou- 
sands of acres have found owners and occupiers ; thu» the 
virtue of the parents, in adhering to a right though falling 
cause, became a blessing to the children ; and thus the honour 
and gratitude of the British Government was shewn to trust- 
ing and sufiering subjects. 

<* The powers then being, probably iodulged the vain supposition that in banishing 
Mr. McCarty they would effectually crash Methodism in the bud, and preberre th« 
rising Province from the troublesome intrusions of that sect everywhere iipoli«a 
against; bat a very little time clearly evinced tliat, in this re»pect, at least, they 
imagined a vain thing. We know not indeed what might have been the character or 
religions condact of Mr. McCarty ; but the manner of hia treatment shows that 
his enemies knew but little of what was due to either the tights of oonsoience or 
the liberty of th*^ subject." 

But the best evidence probably now living (1861) is Colonel William Ketcheson, of 
Sidney. He was then a boy of five or six years. A meeting was announced ; that 
a man from the United States was to preach at Henry Hover's house, on the front 
of Adolphustown. The Sunday came ; the settlers for ten miles around came to hear 
the strange preacher. Among the rest came people from the Hay Bay, and with 
them walked Wm. Ketcheson,— a distance of five or six miles. He says that McCarty 
was a man of 30 or 40 years of age. (Tbis was doabtless his age, as he had living a 
wife and four ehildreo, whom he had left behind.) He says tliat he preached about 
" pricked to the heart," which expression was frequently mentioned in the diFCOurse, 
BO that an impression was made on his mind that never wore off. It was the first 
religious meeting be attended. As to what became of McCarty he has. no remem* 
brance. He knowt), however, that the settlers were of a very loyal feeling, and that 
if any expression were dropped raising suspicion of a contrary feeling, it would very 
likely be resented. Bat there is no evidence that the preacher said or did any thing 
to raise suspicion. 
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Methodism began this year in New England. The state 
of Connecticut was visited by Jesse Lee. Gradually, the work 
extended to Massachusetts ; and then into the states bordering 
on Lower Canada, viz., Maine, New-Hampshire, and Vermont, 
with the north-east part of New- York. 

1790. The labours of Neal, in the Niagara townships, with 
those of Lyon and McCarty in the settlements of the Bay of 
Quinte, appear to have stimulated the pious and well-disposed 
to seek for a regular Methodist ministry. Petitions addressed 
to the Bishop and members of the New-York Conference were 
sent from the Niagara district, and others from the Midland dis- 
trict, praying that missionaries might be sent to labour among 
them ; and promising to assist in defraying the expenses. 
The New- York Conference met in New- York, on the 4th of 
October ; but another account says the petitions were presented 
when the Conference met in Albany, or in the Albany district, 
which was in 1791. The point of difference is of no great 
importance to decide ; but it is important to remark, consider- 
ing the slurs afterwards cast upon the Methodist preachers, 
that they did not intrude their services on the country, but 
wer^sent for by many of the inhabitants. And consideiing 
the nakedness of the land, as to a gospel ministry, with the 
wish of the people, a door of Providence was thought to be 
opened. 

This year. Christian Warner was led through the preaching 
of Neal to discover his lost condition, and to embrace the glad 
tidings of salvation. Several of his neighbours were also 
brought to the Lord. The Preacher united these new converts 
into a society, and appointsd Christian Warner the leader. It 
was believed that this was the first Methodist class, and the 
first Methodist class leader, in Upper Canada.* But, as a 
local preacher has no power to appoint a class leader, the Stam- 
ford class, if the first, was not the first regularly organized, 

WM. LOSEE, FIRST REGULAR PREACHER. 

Wm. Losee was a local preacher of the Methodist Episcopal 

♦ • This cln«8** (snyBRev. Edmiind Stoney in Chri$tian GuHrdian, April 2AXh, 1833) 
"I am ir.formed \va« the (ir^t ever organizi-d in Upper Canada." CbiiMiaa 
'Warner w«r bom in County of Albany, 1754, Joined the Britifth standard in 1777. and 
raiue year came tu Canada*. He chose laud in township of Stamford, not far from 
the &ll8 of Niagara, and never changed his residence. He remained class leader 
until bis death, in 1833, a pious, useful, and steadfast man. 
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Gburch. In 1789, he was admitted on trial for the itinerant 
work, and appointed to the Lake Champlain circuit, under a 
Buperintendent. The Presiding Elder of the District (contain- 
ing 10 circuits) was Freeborn Garrettson, who was now zeal- 
ously taking up new ground along the Hudson river as far as 
lake Champlain, and near the borders of Lower Canada. 
Wm. Losee's circuit was now put on the list of appointments. 
But, as no members were returned at the next Conference, as 
the name of the circuit was dropped, and the buperintendent 
preacher placed on another circuit, we may infer that the ex- 
periment failed. Probably the failure of forming a circuit 
gave Losee liberty in the winter to come to Canada, where he 
had relations and friends.f He chained liberty to leave his 
circuit in January, 1790, J and was authorized and recom- 
mended by the Presiding Elder to preach § on any opening, 
in the new northern country. As Garrettson was pushing on 
the Gospel north, he probably thought that this visit mighty 

f One of bis rplatlnrn, whether a brother or nephew I \novr not,- vnn culled 
Jonhna Loiiee. He was sn eaily IfethodiKt— one of the first c« Dverts in the Pmvir ce, 
and wnsafYerwaid8 an rxhorter. About twrnly years ago he lived on tie Rideaa 
Cireait, nod rear a piece of woods cslled the Seven Vfle wiods, baring a road leading 
to the Tiilnge of Ricbniond. One verv cold winter niftht, with tl<e vreft *« ind blowing 
wtTj hard, making a joarnrj throngb thope woods dangeions from linr^b* and tieet 
breaking, 1 he w I iter and n biothrr minister came to Jofhua Loree'p. He and his 
wife received us with great kindness, invited as to sit bjr the blazing fire, (do fir* 
baa fe<nitd so acre) thble sit (e), sill rpi f f tin sswe w(ie, Kl.ile the sons look care 
of our hordes, and the daughters pi ovided a crmfortsble ireal. On tl nt drear.fnl 
cold night, when the tbcjmometer nr.nst hsre been 30 or 40 degrees below zero, wo 
had a warm room and a eomf rtable bed. That night's hospitality has often recalled 
good old Mr. Lnsee to my mind. 

X It is the general belief that LoFee cnme to Canada in 1790. A son of Robert 
Clark, (who ttas concerned in the building of the Enestown ni<>etir g-housf) in 
1792,) callei Mntthew, who died in 1849, left a paper giving eviderce of the truth of 
the date. Tne writing was found in his defk. sfter his dereare, and thus lesds : 

•• In 1790, the Rey. Wro. Lofre came to Canada and preached a few Fetmons along 
the Bay ot Quinte, and letumtd to the State of N' w-Yrik sgMin tlie wroe winter. 
By his p'eaching some were convicted of the nec!*sslty of being bom again. In Feb- 
ruary, 1701, Mr. Losee returned to Canada, and formed what was called the Pay 
. of Quinte Circuit, and soire lost sheep were gathered into sodHties, and among oth- 
ers this unworthy writer, be being then in the 20th year of his age/' 

On the same paper, there appear* : 

" It is fiftv years this month (February, 1P40) since I was united to the Methodist 
' Church, under the ministry of the Rev. Wm. Losee.'* 

It may be inferred, therefore, that a class was formed in part of Ernestown la 
February, 1701. Mr. Matthew Clark was a good man, for many years a clastdcader, 
and ufed to have preaching in bis house, which was one of the week day appoict- 
menti on the Waterloo Clicuit. He was a Colonel of a militia regiment and more 
remarked still, fur h^tvin^ twelve sons (as Jacob of old), all grown men, steady, and 
the moi*t of tbenfi pious,'and meiiihe's of the Methodist Society. In 1834, when the 
writer used to visit their father's house, nearly all the sons were married, and doing 
well in the world. 

§ Jubilte Seimoo of Rev. Wm Case. 
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lead to a more northerljr work atilL From the lake Champkin 
circuit to Canadflj Losee likely made bia waj to the St» 
LawrencOj and crossed at St. Regia ; for he appears to have 
preached as he passed through Matilda, Augusta, and Eliza* 
bethtown ; then passed up to KingstoTi, and on to Adolphus- 
town, where his frieoda and acquaintaticeB lived. 0»o of the 
first houses he preached in was John CarsoaUen's in Freder- 
icksburgh, on the Bay shore^ near the upper gap ; another was 
at the tavern of Conrad Vandusen, in AdolphustowOj near the 
old court-house; and another at Paul Huff's, on the Hay 
Bay. In journeying obout m a pioneer in the Bay of Quinto 
townships, he fuund occasionally a person who had heard the 
Methodbt preachers in Ent^land, Irelandi or in the U* States, 
by whom he was welcomed, and sometimcu permitted to preach 
in their log houses, or ph an lies. For all that fine country, 
now so well furnii&hed with large and handsome dwelUnga, 
had then houses of the humblest description. 

A JMothodist Preacher was a curiosity in those days, and all 
were anxious to see the phenomena. Some would even ask 
how he looked, or what he was like ? A peculiarity in Losee^ 
too, was, that he had but on o arm to use. It is sfiid by some 
that his other arm was off close to the shoulder ; others that it 
wair short or withered : and yet with one hand to use, he could 
readily mount and dismount hih horse, and guide him over the 
roughest roads and most dangerous crossways. He was a hold 
horseman, and usually rode his journeys on the gallop. Yet 
he wad a man of very solemu aspect, with straight hair» a long 
^untenauoe, and grave voice. His talents were not so much 
ftf iamiOQisiDg as for exhortation. He, and the preachers, 
eeuefElly of that day, were of the revival classj— bbouring, 
look tug, praying for im mediate regulta^ His private rebukefl 
were otlen of a "very solemn charaeier* In return ingj from a 
meeting gt Paul Huff's, he asked a young man,* how he felt ? 
'* Oh/' replied the youth, *'what 1 heard was only as the tinklzn{^ 
of a bell ; it went in at one mtr, and went out at the other/' 
Answered the preacher, ** But I know what is not like a bell 
and which will makeyou feel/' *'What is that ?" said the youth 
** Death I" answered the preacheri in the most solemn tone. 
The gayety of the youth was stopped at once. It was the 
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custom of tbe preachers dien to use the word tmiie in their 
prajerfi and sermons. So Losee would of tan crj, " Lord 
Bmit© them 1'^ i. e,, the sinners j and sinnere would ofteo be 
flmitten Iby the Spirit of God, with coninction of ein and terror 
of the last judgment* The man, his manner, and his style of 
preaelung, caught the attention of the aettlerSj and jonng and 
old filled the houses where he prencbed. 

Losee waa a loyalist, and knew some of the aettkrs in 
Adolphnstown, before they left the United State*, He desired 
to see them, and preach to them tho glad tidings of salvation. 
Had he been on the revolutionary side^ the warm loyaliatj 
would not have received him, — rather would have driven Eim 
from the country. Having preached a few times, he spoke of 
leaving. The people were now anxious for a Missionary to 
reside among them. The petition already mentioned was 
circukted and extensi?eiy pjgned, in the Midland district^ 
praying the New^York Conference for a iniesionary to labour 
m these new tovrnships. Losee received the petition, and re^ 
turned to the United S twites the same winter* He carried it 
to the Conference, which aseemblcd in New-Yorki on the 4th 
October, and of course spoke of his visit and of the favourable 
prospects for the Gospel in Canada ; and offered to be first 
preacher in these northern climes. Bishop Asbury and the 
preachers were willing that an entrance should be made at thi» 
new door. William Losee, thereibre, was allowed to return, 
with instructions to form a circuit. As the Conference sat 
so late in the year, he had not time to prepare and return 
to Canada before the winter. 

1 79L However, as eoon as the winter was well set in, and the 
ioe on the St* Lawrence strong enough to allow crossiog with a 
horse, Wna. Losee was on his journey. He went through th© 
wilderness of the western part of New-York State, in the track 
of the emigrants coming into Canada, suflered hardships and 
many privations in journeying for some weeks through a 
country almost without roads and nearly without inhabi- 
tants, crossed the frontier at Kingston, and appears to have 
been sjifcly in Adolphustown a gain j in the month of Feb- 
ruary* He was a man about 27 years of age, activCj with 
DO family cares, being unmarried^ and proceeded at once to 
form a circuit, by making appointments for meetings at every 
suitable opening. During the summer bis circuit embraced 



settlements in the townsMps of Kingbton^ Ernestown, Freder* 
ickaburgh, and Adolphustown ; and then he crossed the Bay 
ofQninle, and extended his circuit into Marjaburgh, if not 
into Sophiasburgh, The good impression made by Lojiee on 
his first eoming', was strengthened by hia second. The people^ 
received the word with a residy mind, and a number were soon 
enjoying the aalyation of the Gi>speL One of his appointmenta 
was in the 3rd concession of Adolphustown, in the house of 
Paul HulF, on the Hay Bay sbore^ aad on tho farm on which the 
chapel now stands. Here Losee formed a elass, the first regu- 
larly organized, in Canadat on Sunday, February 20th ; and 
about the month of May or June, a q^cat revival of i-eligion 
commenced. Two miles west of Panl Huff's, where the 
tneetinga on the Hay Bay were held, lived a widow 
with her four sons and four daughters. Philip Robiio^ 
her husband^ died in 1788. The house was larger than ordi- 
nary, having two lo* houses joined together. With the best 
accommodation, and well inclined to the new preacher, the 
Bobiins lodg'ed htm and took care of his clothes. The reproof 
given to John Roblin, accompanietl by solemn reflections, led 
to his seeking the salvation of his souU On the next Sabbath 
he attended the meeting, burdened with sin and repenting:; bufc 
he went home a converted person, and rejoicing in the Lord, 
lie went to his room, and returned with his frilled shirty say^ 
iag to hia motlier, and in the presencsof the family^ '* Mother, 
as soon as you can, take off these frills from my shirt?. I 
eball wear such no more, mother^ the Lord has oom^erted 
my soul this morning. let us all kneel down and pray,^' 
He then for the first time prayed with hia mother and brothers 
and iistors. Then he went to Wm, Moore's, a in lie diBtant, 
and eihorted and prayed with the famtlj, leaving a deep im- 
pression, which soon resulted in a p^reat change of life. Wm* 
Moore afterwards became the class-tcader, and bore the stand- 
ing c'laracter of a very good roan. Young lloblin visited 
other families, warniag and praying with them ; and this he 
apent the first Sabbath of his new life. Dancing wa i the 
fashionable frivolity of those times, and the youth met wet.'cly 
in e^eh othcr'i houses for the dance. John Hohliu was the 
leader la this amusement ; and his turning from it, induoed 
othord to paiUNs, kt refiect on their wayg* to attend the roeetln^a 
of tht; piouif and to seek the saltation of their toula. He betd 
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prayer-meetings among the people, and the preacher en- 
couraged him in the new work. A great awsikening took 
place, and numbers sought and found the Lord as their 
Saviour. He afterwards became a local preacher, and was a 
useful man in his day. The people elected him to one or 
two of the early Parliaments of Upper Canada, but political 
life was not his desire, and he rather served by constraint 
than willingly. 

The second class was organized on the next Sabbath, Feb- 
27th, in the first concession of Ernestown, and four miles 
below the village of Bath. 

The third class was formed in Fredericksburgh, on Wed- 
nesday, March 2nd, in the house of Samuel Detlor, — about 
three miles from the village of Napanec. Thus the three first 
societies were formed in ten days, but of the number in each, 
there is no record ; nor of other classes which he may have 
formed before the Conference. 



' It is worthy of remark, and was often remarked by 
the first Methodists, that the day in which the third class 
was formed was the day in which the founder of Methodism 
died. He fell asleep while several of the preachers, with 
the family, were on their knees, commending him to God. 
He had preached on the preceding Thursday, for the last 
time, on Isaiah, Iv. 6, 7, and was but five days confined. 
He had often prayed that he might not live to be useless, 
and his prayer was answered. His last words were, ''The 
best of all is God is with us I" 

The great work of God (for who could produce such 
a moral reformation but the blessed God?) called Metho- 
dism, during the life of the eminent founder, or instru- 
ment of God, had taken firm root, grown great, and 
widey branched out, in Great Britain and Ireland. It 
had also begun its mighty progress in the United States 
of America ; and was just planted in the West Indies and 
in the British North American Provinces. The following 
table shows the state of the Methodist body, at the time 

B 
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of Mr. Wesley's death^ and will be, doiibtlcEBj Bcc<?ptablc 
to tbe reader : — 

circuit*. Ppficters* Slpm^r*, 

In EngTaTid.,..,., , _.,„.. 65 195 52,83^ 

Ireland _ 29 61 14,10& 

Scotland..*..,.-*, 8 18 1^08& 

Wales ,.....- 3 7 566 

Me of Man I 3 2,6B0 

Korman Isles ........... 2 4 4@9 

West India I«k8 7 13 4^50(1'^ 

British American ProYinceH, „ . 4 6 800 

United States of AniL-riea , . , , . y T 198 43,265 

Total, 216 511 120,233 

Canad'a, ,...,..,..,.,, , 1 I iimbably 60" 

These five hundred preaebers were f^enetally quUc disinterceted 
men, preaching the Gospel from love to tied aotl uieu, with 
mucb persecntion nnd privation, and with little world I j renni- 
neration and honour for eBconragement, One of the jnotl 
etninent of tbei^c preachers, Bisbcp Asbiftry, (wbo hud just 
eauctioncd the planting of Methodism in the soil of the Uny of 
Qninte townships J wrote to hiij fellow BLshopt Br. Coke, 
about three we^ks bcfoi-e Mr> Wet^ley's death, iitatin;i: bis gain 
in preadiicig the Gospel and i^nperm tending the intere^U of 
the Ohnreh: 

*M have/' (says he) ^nt^rvr*! thi' ehurt!li upward* of 25 yentH in 
Europe and America, All thL^ ]>rupt*rty I hare ^aim^d its two old 
hcrrveB, the coniitatit compnniiiuii of my toil, dx if not seven thow* 
sand inHea every year. When we have* no ferry-boats, they 
swim the rivort. As to clothiyg^ t bav« nearly the same »« at 
firit t neither have I silver^nor gold^ nor any other property. My 
confidential fricndii know that I lie not In these miitterH, I ant 
roiolved not to cluim any property in the printliif concern. In- 
eT^Bm «i it may, it will be sabred to the inraltd prcaeht^r^^ thit 
eollf g9r «n<l Ihe BchoolM. I wi>uld not have mj name mentioned 
Bfi doing, havlniTr or being any thing but dust. I ^*mr i indeed, but 
tt ja over the topei of the hlj^bf'^t muunlAinR we linve^ whit h may 
vie with the Alps. I ercrp Moinotimci up the sllppt-n' «Ktent ; untl 
to serve the church aritl tlit; uriniHterii of tt^ whtit I giiln hs uiiinj n 
reflection from lM>th hUIvm nf tin* Atlantic I have lived long 
enough to be loved and hateU^ to he admired and feared." 

A true diBciplc of John Wesley ; rathcr» a tme diMiiple of Jc* 
0U£ Christ, hb MiiRtcr and his Haviourl He* who de^^ni'^rs the 
world bgreit; and Fnch grcatnets di^tinpiiT^lied the Methodist 
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preachers generally of those days ; and is still the characteris- 
tic of every true son and suocehsor of John Wesley. 

The New-York Conference met in Albany County, N. Y., 
on 23rd August. It does not appear that Losee attended this 
Conference, probably from the difficulty of travelling so far, 
and the work of God not allowing his absence. Although 
there were three or more societies formed by the time of Con- 
ference, yet no statement of the number of members appears 
in the Minutes. The Conference, however, dealt with Loses 
a£ if he were present : he was admitted into full connexion 
with the brethren, and chosen to the office of a Deacon, putting 
oflf the ordination until his return. Bishop Asbury had re- 
ceived such a favourable account of Losee's proceedings and 
of the prospect, that he placed Upper Canada within the 
circle of the American work. As little was known of the 
locality where Losee laboured, only the Bishop knew that the 
village of Kingston was near it, so the country forming the 
Srst Circuit was called the Kingston Circuit, and AVm. Losee 
was appointed preacher for the next year. The first Circuit 
in Canada, was connected in the same district with Lynn, 
Stockbridge, Hartford, Middlcfields, Fairfield, and Litchfield 
Circuits, over which Jessee Lee was the Presiding Elder. But 
his new Circuit was so distant, that he did not attend or or- 
ganize any quarterly meeting. 

At first, Losee merely visited such neighbourhoods as he was 
invited to, or that presented a good prospect for preaching in. 
Gradually he established regular appointments in the front 
settlements of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th townships, with some 
appointments in the rear, on the Hay Bay, and near the Nap- 
anee river, and then extended his work into the peninsula of 
Prince Edward. The Bay of Quinte narrows in one place, 
between the Adolphustown and the Prince Edward shores. 
Here the settlers crossed, and here in after years the Stone Mills, 
were erected (about 1796) and a ferry was kept. The settlers 
in the eastern Bay of Quinte townships now used to frequent 
the Kingston Mills, which were the first erected ; in the western, 
the mills erected on the Napanee river. 

The settlers in the sixth town, or Marysburgh, early dis- 
covered a natural curiosity, and turned it to advantage. It 
was a lake upon a mountain, with no discernible supply of 
water. It was long supposed that the lake drank by under- 
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ground channels from lake Erie ; but another opinion was, 
that from the sloping nature of the eastern boundary, for two 
or three miles, the lake was supplied by the drainings. Lyall 
thought the mountain was a decayed volcano, and received its 
waters from hidden syphons or natural pipes. The lake is five 
miles in circumference ; with a depth of 91 feet, at the lowest 
bottom. The mountain side of the lake projects into the Bay 
of Quinte, forming part of the coast. The level of the lake, 
above the level of the waters of the bay is 160 feet. The water 
of the bay is 82 feet deep at the foot of the mountain ; and the 
bottom of the lake is 151 feet higher than the bottom of the 
bay. Although no inlet to the lake was discerned, a trickling 
outlet was seen at once. A grist mill was built on the 
side of the mountain, a small canal was cut, and the little 
stream used for the mill. Here was Losee's crossing place. 
He went among the settlers, found here and there a house open 
for preaching, and he began that work which has always 
kept up, and generally prospered, in the peninsula of Prince 
P]dward. He had appointments on Marysburgh shore ; his 
farthest appointment was on the sixth town, or Sophiasburgh 
shore. 

The year 1791 is not only memorable as the beginning of 
the Methodist itinerancy in Canada, but, politically, for an Act 
of the Imperial Parliament, bestowing a new constitution on 
the Province. The Province of Quebec was now divided into 
Upper and Lower Canada, in order to prevent dissensions be- 
tween the French and British people, and each province to have 
a separate government and legislature. The Legislative Coun- 
cil of Upper Canada was not to be less than seven, nor that of 
Lower Canada less than fifteen ; while the House of Assembly 
in the former was not to be less than sixteen, or in the latter 
than fifty. For the support of the Protestiint religion an allot- 
ment of a seventh part of the Crown lands was made, — after- 
wards called Clergy Roserves, — which became a permanent 
source of contention. Provision was made for a parsonage or 
rectory within every township. The population was about 
150,000, — an increase of 30,000 in six years. From this time 
there is an Upper and a Lower Canada, until the two provinces 
again became one in 1840. The population of Upper Canada 
now was about 20,000 souls. These were scattered along 
the St. Lawrence, from Lake St. Francis to Kingston ; thence 
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around the Bay of Quinte ; along the Niagara frontier ; at Am- 
herstburgh ; in the French settlement on the Thames ; and 
in the Iroquois or Six Nation settlement of the Grand River. 

1792. The first governor of Upper Canada was Mr. Simcoe, 
a colonel and brigadier in the army, who arrived on the 8th 
of July, and found no place in all his great province which could 
be called a town, for the seat of Government. A small vil- 
lage existed at Kingston, and another at Newark or Niagara. 
The latter he chose for the capital ; and here he fixed his resi- 
dence in a small frame house, half a mile from the village ; and 
here he assembled (Sept. 17th) the first Parliament of Upper 
Canada. The House of Assembly had sixteen members, plain 
farmers and merchants ; and the Legislative Council a still 
smaller number. Ei^ht useful acts were passed, viz., for in- 
troducing the English civil law, trial by jury, recovery of debts, 
regulating the tolls of mills to one-twelfth (requiring bags of 
grain to be marked, or miller not responsible), and erecting a 
jail and court-house in each of the four districts. 

The former Lunenburg district was now changed to the East- 
ern or Johnstown ; the Mecklenburg, to the Middle or Kings- 
ton district ; the Nassau, to the Home or Niagara district ; and 
the Hesse, to the Western or Detroit district. These German 
names for the divisions of Upper Canada, were thus supplanted 
and lost. The districts by proclamation, were subdivided 
into nineteen counties. One of these was called the Onta- 
rio county, and formed of Islands near Kingston. Two or 
three counties were to send two members to the Assembly ; 
and several only one ; and in some cacses, two counties were 
joined together, sending one member. After five weeks sitting, 
the Governor dismissed the plain, honest, and sensible Legisla- 
toi*s with a congratulatory speech, and closed with this useful 
advice : 

" I cannot dismiss you, without earnestly desiring you to promote 
by precept and example, among your respective counties, the regu- 
lar habits of piety and morality, the surest foundations of all private 
and public felicity ; and at this juncture, I particularly recommend 
you to explain that thia Province is singularly blest, not with a 
mutilated Constitution, but with a Constitution which has stood 
the test of experience, and is the very image and transcript of that 
of Great Britain ; by which she has long established and secured to 
her subjects as much freedom and happiness as is possible to be 
•njoyed, uad3r the subordination necessary to civilized society." 
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FIRST AND SECOND METHODIST CHAPELS. 

The year of the first Parliament of Upper Canada, was the 
year for the commencemeflt of the first Methodist chapel or 
church. The CDngre2:ation on the Hay Bay so increased, that 
the house of Paul Huff was too small. The members, with 
the preacher began to think of a house for the sole worship of 
God. Early in the year, they resolved to undertake the work. 
It is singular that a copy of the original subscription paper 
yet exists.* The following is a copy, shewing the epistle 
of the originators to the public and the societies, the 
manner of the conveyance, the confidence exercised in the 
** assistant preacher," the size and plan of the building, with 
the liberal subscriptions of the new settlers, and the names of 
some of the principal Methodists in the neighbourhood of the 
Hay Bay : 

fCoPY.] Adolphustown, Feb. 3rd, 1792. 

Dear Friends and Brethren, — As Almighty God has been pleas- 
ed to visit us in this wilderness land with the light of a preached 
Gospel, we think it requisite to build a Meeting-house or Church 
fpr the more convenient assembling of ourselves together for so- 
cial worship before the Lord. 

We do agree to build said church under the direction of William 
Losee, Methodist preacher, our brother who has labouped with us 
this twelve months past, he folll^wing the directions of the Disci- 
pline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, or in his absence under 
the direction of any assistant Preacher belonging to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Great Britain or America, sent from there by 
proper authority (such as the Bishop) to labour among us. We do 
farther agree that no other denomination or society of people 
shall have any privilege or liberty to preach or teach in the said 
Methodist church without the consent or leave of the assistant 
Methodist preacher then labouring with us. We do further agree 
to build said Church thirty-six feet by thirty feet, two stories 
high with a gallery in the upper story or second story. Said house 
to be built on the north-west corner of Paul HufiPs lot of land, No. 
18, third concession. Fourth Town. 

We the subscribers do promise to pay, or caus e to be paid to the 
Director» towards the building of the said church as it is wanting, 

/ The paper was preRerved by Mr. SamuAl Detlor, of tho Little Greek, near Napanee, 
and now is ia the pORSCflaion of Rev. Dr. Green, 
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the sums of money annexed to our names underneath where we 
have hereunto set our hands th6 date above written. 



Halifex 

PaulHuff £10 

Peter Frederick .... 400 

Elizabeth Roblin... 12 

William Casey 7 

Daniel Steel 3 10 

Joseph Ellison 5 

William Green 1 

William Ruttan 10 

Solomon Huff 2 

Stophel Grarman 2 

John Green 3 



currency. 

Peter Ruttan £4 

Joseph Clapp 6 

John Bininger I 

Conrad Vandusen. . . 15 

Henry Hover 8 10 

Casper Vandusen. .. 2 

Arra Ferguson 3 

Daniel Dafoe 2 

Andrew Embury... 2 

Henry Davis 4 

William Ketcheson. 2 



The Paul Huff wis in good worldly circumstances, and 
doubtless gave the land as well as his sabscriptiou. Peter 
Frederick was a blacksmith, liv'ed about a mile from the chapel 
site, wavered in his religion, but returned to the Lord, and died 
very happy. 

Elizabeth Roblin is the widow already mentioned.* She 
and her husband came into Canada about the end of the 
war. They entered by the way of lake Cham plain, (as did 
great numbers of the emigrants), passed up the Richelieu 
river, and wintered at Sorel, — living on rations allowed by 
the Goyernment. In the spring, the family passed up the 
St. Lawrence, in batteaux, or flat bottomed boats, came on 
to the Bay. of Quinte, coasted*the numerous bays and inlets, 
and finally took possession of land on the Hay Bay. It is 
worthy of remark, that the wintering of the emigrants in 
Lower Canada, while a great convenience to them, resulted in 
an evil to Upper Canada which is still increasing, and can 
never be got rid of. The French farmers grew thistles on their 
land, as now. The emigrants filled their beds with the straw. 
The beds were carried to the different farms in Upper Canada 
in the batteaux. The thistle seeds found their way to the land, 
and the land has never been free from thistles since. The sub- 
scription of the widow was very liberal : indeed, the Roblins 



• Iler son Fh.Hp was the father of the present John P. Roblia, of Picton, a maa 
who h>i8 served his country in s^reral Parliaments of Upper Canada, and also tha 
Methodi»t Church in diiiereot offloes. Her daughter Nancy, born in 1784, and con- 
nected with the Methodists from the first until nonr (1861), is the mother of a larga 
hraneh of the Satcheeon fonjil/ ia the count/ of Hasting. 
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of the Bay of Quinte have always been hospitable and Kberal 
minded people. William Casey lived on the north side of the 
Hay Bay, on a beautiful point of land, where hospitality and 
piety have continued to reside, still called Casey's Point. Jo- 
seph Ellison was afterwards an exhorter in the ehnrcii, and 
Daniel Steele became a local preacher. Henry Hover, Wra. 
Ruttan, and Conrad Yandusen, were neighbours, pious men, 
and useful in the church. The early Methodists were not inclin- 
ed to quiet quaker meetings. If they had emotions in the 
heart they used to show them by the voice. But one of the 
subscribers was unusually given to "cry aloud," and ** shout 
for joy," and he went by the name of " Noisy Pete," or Peter 
Ruttan. Andrew Embury was a nephew of Philip Embury 
of New- York. Casper Vandusen was a brother to Conrad. 
After some years he removed to Sophiasburgh, on the High 
Shore, and became a leader to the class at Conger'^s Mills.* 
Joseph Clapp was the brother-in-law of the widow Boblin, 
and lived in the fourth town. Daniel Dafoe lived on the 
Hay Bay, and is the ancestor of a numerous posterity living 
in the Bay of Quinte townships. Henry Davis was a Dutch 
soldier, settled on the Hay Bay shore. Stophel Garman set- 
tled on a fine lot of land adjoining Casey's Point, where still 
live some of his descendents. Wm. Ketcheson is the last name 
on the list. He was an Englishman, came to one of the colo- 
nies with his grandfather, when 15 years of age. On the 
breaking out of the revolution^ he enlisted as a soldier, and 
joined the Royalist dragoons. After the war, he carried hia 
family to Nova Scotia, to settle : but a fire consuming all his 
property, he came to Canada in ITSt. He first settled on tlo 

• The Rev. Dr. Green Bays, that « when first conTerted, he was very ignorant of re- 
ligious matters ; and when he first stood np to say grace at table, he commonced^ 
<And now I lay me down to sleep/ kc, tliese being the only religious words h» 
eould think of, and they were doubtless acceptable to God. But he soon became an 
apt scholar in the school of Christ. I have often heard him pray and speak in )oTe« 
feasts with much propriety and with great power. His widow,, now in her one-hun- 
dredth year, is still living, fl860), and is probably the only survivor of the fir^t class 
formed by Mr. Losee." And gives the following aecouutiof Conred Vandusen : *• He 
lived on the bay shore, a little east of the Court-house. Of him maoy pleasing and 
amusing anecdotes are told ; though a tavern keeper as well as a merchant, he open- 
ed his house for the Gospel, and when that Gospel entered his heart, he deliberately 
took his axe and cut down his sign-postn. When convinced that he ought to have 
prayers in his family, he got an old book, found a form of prHy^rs, and kneeled down 
with his family to tead ft ; but when on his knees be could nat read, the first sen-* 
tence> bat began to weep and s^h, and call upon dod for mercy. Uappy for himself 
and Ibr others he found mercy, joined the first class formed in the ptovince, and lirtd 
vid died a man of God.** 
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Hay Bay, in Fredericksburgh, and his wife was a member of 
Losee's class. In 1800, he moved up to Sidney, and a large 
posterity claim him as their ancestor. 

Considering that these twenty-two subscribers were new 
settlers, had little or nothing more than requisite for their 
wants, and that money was scarce and at a liigh price ; the 
subscriptions were very liberal, — especiidly eight or ten of the 
sums, — and would not often be exceeded now. The total 
subscribed for the first chai>el was £108. 

In the same month, or thereabout, Lcsee undertook to build 
a second church, for the uj-e of the people on the eastern 
part of his circuit, as the first was for the use of the western 
part, — especially ibr quarterly meetings. The site was in the 
second or Ernestown, and on the front, not far east of tlie 
village of Bath. The principal persons who aided in building 
this meeting-house were James Parrot, John Lake, Robert 
Clarke, Jacub Miller, and others. There is evidence in an ac- 
count-book of Robt. Clark, who was a carpenter and millwright, 
of the building oF the chapel commencing i;i May, 1792. He 
credits himself with then working 12|r days ; and with working 
in October following 12 J^ days, reckoning at 58. Gd. per day, — 
which shows carpentei"s' wages at that time. But, like a good- 
hearted man, seeing the building fund not too full, he reduced his 
wages to 2s. 9d. per day. His payment to the chapel was £10. 
He lived two miles east of the meeting-house. It seems that 
James Parrott was the rcceiveii of the subscriptions. The two 
buildings were to be of the same size, the same form, and 
with galleries. The churches were proceeded witli, the frame 
and closing in finished, and then they were opened for use ; 
but, at first, the people sat upon boards, and for a long time 
after. The Adolphustown and Ernestown were the first 
Methodist churches in Canada. 

When religion prospers, not only do churches arise, but 
zealous men are willing to declare the Grospel truth, who before 
were ignorant thereof, or unwilling to publish it. Local preacli- 
ers and exhorters have been found in almost every circuit in 
Canada, able and ready to help the itinerant ministry. The first 
exhorters or public speakers in the first circuit were Jno. Roblin, 
Stophel German, Daniel Steel, and Matthew Steel. The last 
did not know the alphabet when he began, but he afterwards 
went to school, and soon could read a text and a hymn, 
c-1 
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This year died Paul Heck, and was buried near the front 
of August'i, now the burial ground of the Augusta Methodist 
church. He appears to have been a faithful servant of the 
Lord, from the time his wife prevailed on Embury to preach 
until his death. It seems that some time after the Hecks 
came to Augusta, one or more of the Emburys came, and per- 
haps other Methodists, and a class was formed by themselves ; 
and Samuel Embury, a son of Philip, was appointed the leader. 
The Hecks came to Augusta in 1778. Paul therefore had 
lived there about thirteen years. ; At what period the class was 
formed is uncertain ; but doubtless it was formed as soon as 
possible by these pious Methodist people, and may be certainly 
reckoned the first Methodist class in Canada. The order of 
precedence then will be : the Augusta class first, the Niagara 
class second, and the Adolphustown third, but the first regu- 
larly formed. 

As the meeting of the New- York Conference drew near, Mr. 
Losee numbered off the members which he had received into 
the Methodist Episcopal Church since his coming, and found 
there were 165 in church fellowship. Considering the scanty 
population in the six townships of the Kingston circuit, the 
number is large, and proved the inclination of the people to 
the Methodist usages and doctrines, and the faithfulness of the 
first itinerant labourer. He then set out on Lis long and 
difiicult journey to Albany, the place of Conference. He is 
placed on the list of the deacons, and very likely now received 
ordination. He gave so favourable an account of the^ religious 
opening in Canada, and the necessity of an ordained minister, 
or elder on his circuit, that Darius Dunham was appointed 
to it, under the name of Catxraqui circuit, instead of Kings- 
ton, — -as a sluggish stream of the name of Cataraqui runs 
through the township of Kingston, and empties into the Bay 
of Quinte, near the village of Kingston. A smaller stream runs 
into the Bay yet nearer the village, which was called the Little 
Cataraqui. From the name of the two streams, the village 
was more commonly called Cataraqui than Kingston ; and as 
the greatest part of the population of Upper Canada was at 
first in the neiglibourhood of these streams, people in the 
United States would sometimes call the whole upper province 
Cataraqui. 

Opposite the township of Augusta, and where Ogdensburgh 
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13 now situated in the United States, is the emptying of a 
stream of water, called tbn OiwegotcJUe^ so called from an In- 
dian villa^ neir. Toe Conferenca applied the name of this 
creek to the new circuit which Wm. Losee was appointed to 
. form in Canada, embracing the country on the north side of 
the St. Lawrence from within fifty or sixty miles east of 
Kingston to Cornwall, — a line of country of about 60 or 70 
miles, and along which were the townships of Elizabethtown, 
Augusta, Edwardsburgh, Matilda, Williamsburgh, Osnabruok, 
and Cornwall. 

The two Canadian circuits were placed in the same district 
as Albany and Saratoga circuits, of which Freeborn Garrettson 
was the Presiding Elder. The two preachers for Canada 
came together into the Province ; and ^the first kindly intro- 
duced the second to the notice of the new Methodists and 
settlers of the northern wilderness. No quarterly meeting had 
yet been held, no sacraments administered, nor matrimony 
solemnized. But the Methodists were now to enjoy all the 
privileges of a regular church. Before the preachers should 
part, it was agreed to have a quarterly meeting, as the Metho- 
dists had in the United States. The notice was soon spread 
over all the six townships. On Saturday, September 15th 
might have been seen, in Mr. Parrot's barn, 1st concession 
of Erneatown, (and exactly a month from the beginning of 
the Albany Conference) the first Saturday congr^ation, the first 
church business meeting, and the first circuit prayer meeting. 
Darius Dunham, preacher in charge of the circuit, acted in the 
place of the presiding elder. On the Sunday, we may imagine 
the new Methodists of the six townships drawing on towards 
Parrot's barn, from the east, and west, and north, and devoutly 
going in to the first love-feast in the Province, beholding the 
two preachers at the table. After the love-feast, the Methodists 
see the broken bread and the cup, for the first time, in the 
hands of a Methodist preacher, — who earnestly invites them 
to draw near and partake of the holy sacrament to their com- 
fort. A new and solemn ordinance to them * and then afkr 
the members have retired for a few minutes, behold a crowd of 
people pressing into the barn, filling it, and a great number 
around the doors. The new missionary stands before the 
gazing congregation ; he opens his great commission to preach 
the Gk>spel unto all people ; he cries and spares not their sins 
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of omission and commission ; and closes by exhorting all to the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world. A 
memorable daiy to the people of the Bay of Qninte I and thi». 
was the first Methodist quarterly meeting held in Canada, 

Dunham now proceeded to the regular work oithe circuit ; and 
Losee b^an his journey eastward, to lay the foundation of a 
new circuit on the river St, Lawrence. 11)6 townships of 
Cornwall, Osnabrook, Williamsburg, and Matilda, were first 
settled on in 1784, and chiefly by disbanded soldiers of Sir John 
Johnson's regiment, some Scotch, and the rest German origin, 
For three years, the settlers were sHpplied by Government with 
provisions and tools for farming. As there were no roads, two 
batteaux or large boats were provided for each township, to 
bring the provisions from Montreal,^ Soon after the gettle- 
ments b^an^ the Germans obtained the assistance of a Lmiher- 
an minister. He was settled over the Germans in Matilda and 
Williamsburg, appears to have known the doctrine of regener- 
ation, and taught it. 

An anecdote is related of this old minister and one of hi» 
parishioners. The person in question was an old German 
lady, whose children had been converted^ and joined the Metho- 
dists. She thought because she had been baptized, and had 
feceived the sacrament, that she was a Christian -^ but her 
children told her that unless she was born again ; and knew 
her sins forgiven, she would be lost. At this she took great 
ofience, and so excessive was her grief, that she undertook one 
day to make her complaint to her pastor. Said she, *Mr. 
Swartzsfaycr, my children says that I must pe pourn akain, 
and know my sins forgiven V To which the good man rejoined, 
' What now, mamma ! have I been preacliing to you so long^ 
and you have not found that out yet?' He went to his rest a 
short time after the arrival of the Methodists."t 

* Their method of serviDg out their rations was rather peculiar. Their plan \va» 
to prevent the appearance of partiality ; for the one who acted as ccmirisfarv cither 
to turn his back, talie one of the articlen, and say, • Who will hare this ?/ or else the 
provisions are weighed, or assorted, and put into heapf, when the commisary weni 
around with a hat, and received into it something which he would again recognize, 
ka'f button, a knife, Jcc; after which took the aitlcles out of the hat, as they came 
vppermost, and placed one upon each of the piles in retation. Every person then 
elahned the parcel oh w^^b he found the article which he had thrown into the bat. 
As they had no mills for a long time. Government provided each township with a 
steel bandmil], which they moved froia house to house. Their first milling was doiiu 
at Kingston mills. There was a great deal of f'implicitv and unanimity among the 
people at that period ; but they were very little acquainted with true religion. Ttie 
were much given to carousing a^d dandng.- Xtv. J. CartoWs ** Ptttt and Praevt." 

f Carroll. 
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Losee had visited the St. Lawrence county on his first com- 
ing* to Canada; and now he returns to these Scotch and German 
settlers, with the others who had settled anionp: them. Ho 
would call at particular houses, and ask leave to preach ; and 
thus doors were opened, and permanent appointments estah- 
liahed. Gradually each township was visited, preached in, and 
appointments fixed. For breaking up the fallow ground Losee 
was duly qualified. To the obstinately impenitent, he was a son 
of thunder. Standing behind a chair, when ])reaching in 
private houses, he would bring down his short or withered arm ta 
the back of the chair, crying out, *' If you do not repent, you 
■will be damned as sure as there is a devil in hell." Alarm 
would take hold of the wicked, and many began to fly. from the 
wrath to come. The first class which Losee formed was in 
township of Cornwall, and in a neighborhood afterwards called 
Moulinette.f lie doubtless took charge also of the Augusta 
class, — now in the bounds of his new circuit. 

In the time of the Conference, Canada was honored with a 
visit from a son of the king, George III. The Duke of KenU 
father of Queen Victoria, proceeded up the St. Lawrence, 
coasted the great lake 

-" Around whose rocky shore 



The forests murmur, and the surges roar." — (Odys. i.) 

He landed at Newark, the capital and chief town of Upper 
Canada, August 22. After staying with Governor Simcoe a 
short time, he returned to Quebec ; at which place, the first 
Parliament of Lower Canada was this year opened. 

FIRST GENERAL CONFERENCE OF METHODIST CHURCH. 

The first General Conference consisting of all the travelling 
preachers who had been received into full connexion, assembled 
in Baltimore, November 1st, 1792. The entire discipline of 
th8 Church came up for review. One rule passed was, that 
the wife of a preacher should have the same claim on a circuit 
as her husband, viz. sixty-four dollars each. The principal 
event of the Conference was the secession of a popular Virginia 
preacher, called 0' Kelly, and his party. He introduced a rule, 

* Caso's Jubilee SQimon. 
^ t Bangs' ir, 2.?6. 
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that if a preacher believed himself injured by the bishops 
appointment, he should be permitted to appeal to the Confer- 
enc3 ; and if his objections were approved of, the bishop must 
change the appointment. A debate of three days was held on 
this proposition ; and it was rejected by a large majority of 
the preachers. Hence the secession, and the establishment of 
the first seceding body from the Methodist Episcopal Charcb> 
calling itself Republican Methodists. The party was mostly 
confined to Virginia and North Carolina, was violent against 
episcopal authority, lived about ten years, and then was lost. 

1793. The second session of the Upper Canada Parlia- 
ment commenced at Niagara, on 31st May; thirteen useful 
bills were passed. One was an act for holding annual township 
meetings, for the appointment of town officers, — as clerk, two 
assessors, collector, two or more overseers of highways, fence 
viewers, one or two pound keepers, and two town wardens. A 
second was an a<5t to make valid the marriages ** publicly con- 
tracted before any magistrate, or commanding officer of a port, or 
adjutant, or major of a regiment acting as chaplain, or any other 
person in any other public office or employment." For the future 
marriages, a magistrate may solemnize if not five ministers in the 
district, or none living within eighteen miles of either person to 
be married. A third was an act to fix the time and place of 
holding general quarter sessions. (The places were Cornwall, 
and New Johnstown, Kingston and Adolphustown, Newark 
and Michilimackinac. Thus the few districts were provided 
with courts of justice.) A fourth was an act to prevent the 
further introduction of slaves, and has the good and logical 
preamble of " whereas it is unjust that a people who enjoy 
freedom by law should encourage the introduction of slaves,'' 
and therefore no negro shall hereafter be imported as a slave. 
To eifect a gradual emancipation, all children hereafter born 
of negro women to remain in possession of their owner until 
twenty-five years of age, when they shall be discharged^ Teji 
years before slavery was abolished in Lower Canada^ and many 
years before the English Parliament abolished it in the West 
Indies, the farmer legislatian of Upper Canada had struck a 
death blow to the great oppression. Slavery therefore is not 
one of the sins of Upper Canada, 

Owing to the fort on the other side of the Niagara river 
being surreadered to the United States, the governor resolved 
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to change the seat of government, and to select a better 
metropolis than one under the guns of an enemy's fortress. In 
the summer, Mr. Simcoe coasted along the upper shore of lake 
Ontario, lined with dense forest, looked into the Welland 
river and Twenty mile Creek, passed along the shore of Bur- 
lington Bay, and at last sailed up to the old French fort called 
Toronto, (after, it is thought the Italian Tarento,) wheie the 
inmates of a solitary wigwam, of the Hurons, were encamped. 
After considering the manifold advantages of the situation, it 
was chosen by the governor for the future capital of Upper 
Canada, and named York ; and the choice has been justified 
by experience, and approved by posterity. 

Toronto was a situation for a fort well chosen by the 
French. Indeed, the French may be praised for their careful 
exploration of the country, in order to ascertain the capabili- 
ties and resources of it. They took a large and comprehen- 
sive view of the new country, for the purpose of founding a 
new French nation. The military positions were carefully 
and well chosen, considering the period, the savage tribes of 
the localities, and the prospect of the future population and 
power of the country. The public buildings, particularly in 
Quebec and Montreal, and the fortresses on the great rivers 
and lakes, commanded the admiration of the intelligent travel- 
ler. On the whole, the French occupation for a couple of 
centuries was quite advantageous to the provinces, and served 
to promote the interests of the new occupiers by right of 
conquest. 

The revolution was going on in France. January 21st, the 
people beheaded their mild and inoffensive sovereign, Louis 
XVI. February 1st, the republic declared war against Great 
Britain, compelling her to unite with others for mutual 
defence, and gradually involving all Europe in a long, expen- 
sive and bloody war. The French officers and soldiers had 
helped the English colonies in the revolution, and carried 
home the seeds of dissatisfaction with their own government ; 
bearing now the fruits of alarming anarchy and savage repub- 
licanism. The war, though checking the commerce of and 
emigration to Canada, was not otherwise injurious to the 
growth and tranquility of the population. 

The Imperial Government, after the reserve of a seventh of 
the lands resolved on building up an Ecclesiastical establish- 
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ment in Canada, and selected the llev. Dr. Mountain, now 
consecrated first bishop of Quebec, to lay the foundation and 
take the charge thereof. The bishop sailed from England, and 
came to Quebec, his appointed residence. Ho found in his 
whole diocese, including the two provinces, only five Episco- 
palian congregations, and a corresponding number of ministers. 
He found that Canada was a greater spiritual than natural 
wilderness ; and, no doubt, the Methodist missionaries found, 
and were ready to express, the same truth. Some of the dis- 
charged soldiers, loyalists, and emigrants, had been now settled 
on their land for twenty years or more ; hundreds had been in 
the country for fifteen years ; and some thousands were in the 
wilderness from two to ten years. To care for this Protestant 
scattered population, even now, there were only, perhaps, two 
or three Lutheran, three or four Episcopalian, and two Meth- 
odist ministers. The moral picture of the country at this 
time is thus drawn by a knowing pen : 

Among the Protestants of Lower Canada some congrega- 
tions " might be found, but the western part of the diocese, in 
regard to religion and education, presented a dreary waste. 
The people were scattered over a vast surface, and had the 
means been furnished of building churches and schools, which 

. ought always to go together, there was little or no chance of 
their being supported. Nor did this arise so much from any 
disinclination on the part of the people as from their inability. 
In new settlements, families live of necessity far apart — they 
are for some years so wretchedly poor that they cannot dispense 
with the services of their children who are able to work ; and 
if a church is erected, the families are for a long time too re- 
mote, and the roads too bad to attend. Settlers in a wilder- 
ness are often found greatly changed in a few years. At first, 
they lament their^distance from churches and schools, but by 
degrees such lamentation die away, as well as the generous and 
noble dispositions from which they emanated ; and when the 
accommodations for public worship are provided, bad weather, 
bad roads, or any other trifling cause, prevents anything like a 
regular attendance. Living without restraint, and without the 
eye of those whom they respect, a sense of decency and religion 

, frequently disappears. Here the disinclination to holy things 
presents itself m all its deformity, a jdista&te for divine wor- 
worship, and neglect of everything sacred, and a total estrange- 
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meat from Ood; and aIthou«>;hy from their situation, crimes 
against society are few, the heart becomes entirely dead to true 
piety and virtue. AVere it not for the motliers, notliin^r en- 
gaging or amiable would remain in many of the back settle- 
ments; but they, lamentinp; their separation from civilized 
Society, are still anxious to cherish and inculcate some of tlie 
principles of social life."* 

It is certainly true that people withdrawinj^ from the limits 
of civilization into a wilderness become gradually uncivilized ; 
those long destitute of public worship gradually love the desire 
for the means oF grace ; and those needing religious ordinances 
most desire them least. And such was the general state of the 
Protestant settlers when the first Protestant bishop and the 
first Methodist preachers came to Canada. 

DARIUS DUNHAM. 

Darius Dunham was brought up to the study of physic, 
which he had laid aside for the labour of the Gospel. He was 
taken on trial in 1788, one year before Losee, and stationed 
alone on the Shoreham circuit, under Freeborn Garrettson, 
presiding elder, who had the charge of the most northerly dis- 
trict, reaching to lake Cham plain. Shoreham was not a circuit 
made, but to be made. A common way of appointing, at this 
period, was to station a preacher in a tract of country, and to 
tell him to make a circuit in it. As to worldly support, he 
must trust in the same arm that administered spiritual bless- 
ings. The next year, Dunham was stationed on Cambridge 
circuit, and Losee on another near it. In 1790, Dunham 
was made a deacon, and remained on the same circuit. It 
had obtained one hundred and forty-six members in the first 
year ; but in the second it lessened a little. In 1791, his 
station was Columbia, and still in the north. In 1792 he was 
made elder. Hearing Losee's account of the work in Canada, 
and the necessity of an elder to organize the church, and give 
the sacraments, he was moved to offer for the work, and was 
sent to the Bay of Quinte. He was a man of strong mind, 
zealous, firm in his opinions, and had the greatest bass voice 
ever before heard by the people. He was quite indifferent to 

• Sermon by Rey. John Strachan, D. I)., 3rd Jn'y, 1826, on Uie death of the ReT. 
Dr. ACountain, BisLop of Quebec. 
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the censure of men, and used the greatest faithfulness in 
preaching to the ungodly. He labored well on the Cataraqui 
circuit, and was in high repute by the people. 

The preachers do not appear to have attended the Confer- 
ence, remaining in their circuits, but sent the return of 
members, which were 

Cataraqui 259 

Oswegotchie 90 

Losee returned ninety members where there were none, and 
Dunham ninety four additional. There are no appoint- 
ments for Canada in the Minutes. It does not appear that 
any were made. The reason is not known. But it is not 
jjrobable that Dunham forsook his circuit, or that Losee con- 
tinued on his. The name of the first missionary^o Canada 
is now dropt from the Minutes, and never appears again. 
He attained to the ordination of deacon, and there stopped. 
He b^gan a life of great usefulness, and was suddenly hindered. 
He was not dismissed from the itinerancy for *' improper con- 
duct." He was not " under a location throu2:h weakness of body, 
or family concerns." He had not withdrawn himself from the 
connexion. And yet he was no longer recognized as an 
itinerant preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The cause was never published, except in conversation. It 
reflects no shame on the man, and yet thereby he was unable 
to perform the duties of his station. To give the light in this 
connection is better than to leave the matter in darkness, and 
to allow scope for the speculation or suspicion of after writ- 
ers and future prying inquisitiveness. He was the subject 
of that soft yet powerful passion of our nature, which some 
account our weakness, and others our greatest happiness. 
Piety and beauty were seen connected in female form then as 
well as nx)w, in this land of woods and waters, snows and burn- 
i ng heat. In the family of one of his hearers, and in the vicin- 
ity of Napanee river, where he formed the third society, was 
a maid of no little moral and personal attraction. Soon his 
attention was attracted ; soon the seed of love was planted in 
his bosom ; and soon it germinated and bore outward fruit. 
In the interim of suspense, as to whether he should gain the 
person, another preacher came on the circuit, visits the same 
dwelling, is attracted by the same fair object, and finds in his 
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heart the same pission. The two seek the same person. One 
is ahsent on the river St. Lawrence ; the other frequents the 
blest habitation, never out of mind. One, too, is deformed; 
the other, a person oF desirable appearance. Jealousy crept in 
with love. But, at last, the preference was made, and disap- 
poiDtment, like a thunderbolt, overset the mental balance of 
the first itinerant missionary to Canada. He became entirely 
unfitted for the constant and laborious duties of the ministry. 
His condition was doubtless made known to the bishop, who 
kindly and quietly dropped him from the itinerant list. After 
t!i3 bj.lanc3 of his min I was restored, he left the province, 
returned to the United States, and after a time he engaj:!;ed in 
the sale of shell fish, in the city of New York. Before he 
left, as the subscriptions for the Adolphustown chapel were to 
be paid to him, as the director of the building, and to prevent 
any difficulty, after his departure, he assigned over his right 
to receive the money to others, in the following form : 

" Adolpuustown, July 3rd, 1794. 
" I do assign over all my right, title, property, and possession 
of this within mentioned article, with the assignments unto Peter 
Rattan, Paul Huff, Solomon Huff, William Kuttan, William Green, 
Peter Frederick, Conrad Vandusen, William Moore. 

"William Losek." 

No one was appointed in his place ; and the two circuits seem 
to have been in the sole charge of Mr. Dunham. 

1794. Although the preachers in Canada had their privations 
dangers, yet not more than the northern and western preachers 
of that period ; nor more than the apostolic bishop Asb'ury. 
In the beginning of the year, he was so unwell, that he was 
obliged to give up his journeys in the west, and assigned the 
following reason : 

" The American Alps, (Alleghany mountains just beyond 
which the preachers are now gone) the deep snows, the great 
rains, swimming the creeks and rivers, riding in the night, 
sleeping on the earthen floors, more or less of which 1 must 
experience, if I go to the western country, at this time, might 
cost me my life." 

At the Conference of 1794, the members returned from 
the Oswegotohie circuit were 116, showing an increase of 26, 
implying that the circuit had not been forsaken ; and the 
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number from the Cataraqui circuit was 216, or 43 less, inti- 
mating the private concerns of the preachers probably affect- 
ing the circuit. Two new preachers volunteered for Canada, 
and were sent. The country was formed into a district, and 
a Presiding Elder was appointed. 

Darius Dunham, Elder. 

Members. 
Upper Canada Lower Circuit — James Coleman, .... 116 

Upper Canada Upper Circuit — Elijah Woolsey, 

Midland Circuit 216 

332 

The Oswegotchie circuit was divided into two parts,* — one 
preacher taking the western, or Edwardsburg, Augusta, Eliza- 
bethtown, and Yonge; and the other the eastern, or Matilda, 
Williamsburg, Osnabruck, and Cornwall. The Cataraqui 
circuit was now called Midland, from the Midland district, 
Iq which it was included. 

James Coleman was an elder, and began travelling in 1791. 
He was not a preacher of shining talents, but a laborious and 
faithful servant of Christ, beloved by the people, and counting 
many seals to his ministry. Elijah Woolsey was a young man, 
who had travelled only one year, on Cambridge circuit, (one 
of Dunham's circuits,) and now ho boldly offers to go into 
the Canadian wilderness, to win souls to the Gospel. 

At the time when Methodism was beginning in Canada, it 
was rising^ in New England. The preachers were now preach- 
ing in Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire, and they soon 
heard sinners asking, " What shall we do to be saved ?" Soon 
societies were formed, and circuits established. 

1795. As the seat of Government of Upper Canada was to be 
removed, preparations were begun. The land was cleared of 
the trees, and lots urveyed. Government buildings and barracks 
soon began, with private dwellings ; and now the village of 
York contained twelve houses, besides the barracks, in which 
Colonel Simcoe's regiment lived. The first Upper Canada 
assembly was^dissolved, after the fourth session held in Niagara ; 



* Bangs, n, 10, willmut suca authority, the ♦• U. C. upper circuit" wou'4 be cou- 
Consi^eretl the Niagara. 
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at which place, a small weekly newspaper, called the Gazette, 
was now established, — printing also the government procla- 
mations and acts. 

At the Conference the two circuits were again united, and 
the old names used again. The two preachers, Coleman and 
Woolsey, were successful in their work, and thirty-six persons 
were added to the societies. Mr. Dunham's circuit revived 
again, and the number of members in his third year, exceeded 
his first. The preacher's appointments and number of mem- 
bers were as follows : — 

Oswegotchie — James Coleman, 153 

Bay Quinte — Elijah Woolsey, Sylvanus Kceler, 265 

Niagara — Darius Dunham, 65 

383 

After Mr. Neal, and the Methodists of the Niagara township, 
had waited for several years, the petition for a missionary was 
granted. The county bordering on the river Niagara was put 
on the list of circuits, and Darius Dunham was now appointed. 
But how came sixty-five members to be returned to the 
Conference, before the people had seen an itinerant preacher ? 
There is probably nothing on record to answer the question ; 
but the probability is, that Dunham visited the country last 
year, found so many persons joined or willing to be joined 
in church fellowship, — fruits of George Neal's labors in part, 
and of others before their emigration, — organized the societies 
according to the discipline, and then acknowledged and returned 
them as true members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The fifth missionary has now come to Canada, Sylvanus 
Keeler, a young man now taken on trial ; who proved a good 
and faithful minister of Christ. His first circuit is the 
Cataraqui, now and afterwards called the Bay of Quinte. 

1796. Governor Simcoe was recalled from Upper Canada, 
and Mr. Russell, the senior member of the Executive council, 
was left to direct the public affairs. The government offices 
were now removed to York, and the second Parliament assem- 
bled there June 1st. 

Among the preachers deceased this year, was Benjamin 
Abbott, whose manner of preaching made a great impres- 
sion on the people, and whose memoirs are read with 
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much edification. He was noted for exemplifying in his life, 
and boldly preaching, the doctrine of entire sanctification. 
Under his preaching:, people falling to the ground was a com- 
mon occurrence. Though a man without learning, yet he 
knew well the human heart, and the Sacred Scriptures, and 
was '* mighty, through God, to the pulling down^ of strong 
holds."* He died so poor, that the Baltimore Conference 
ordered out of the preachers fund £9 7s. 6d. for his funeral 
and doctor's bill. 

Another decease, and worthy of notice here, was that of 
captain Webb, who united with Embury in the rise of Metho- 
dism in New York. He was with General Wolfe at the 
conquest of Canada; fought in the battle on the plains of 
Abraham, under the walls, and received a wound in his arm 
and lost his right eye ; which caused him afterwards to wear 
a black bandage over thaeye. He returned to England and 
was converted ; to Albany in the colony of N(;w York, and 
began to exhort and preach. Again he returned to England, 
and continued preaching. *• A man of fire," said Mr. Wesley, 
** and the power of God constantly accompanies his word." A 
i'ew days before his death, he said '* I should prefer a triumph- 
ant death ; but I may be taken away suddenly. However, I 
know 1 am happy in the Lord, and shall be with him, and that 
is sufficient." He died December 20th, 1796. 

The first secession in the -i^Iethodist body was in the United 
States, by O'Kelly. The second was in England, by Alexander 
Kilham, which began this year. He was expelled from the 
Wesleyan Conference, on the ground of slandering the preachers 
and disturbing the societies. He is the father of the body 
called the New Connejcion MetJiodists. 

FAST DAY. 

At the Conference of last year, a general Fast Day was 
recommended to all the societies and congregations (in Canada, 
as well as in tlie l.'nited States,) of the Methodist Episcopal 

* ** PerhApA h« wan on« of the wonder* of Ainerioa, oo mfto*! copjr, an uDcommon 
Mftlot for the bl(>fMied work of i«nctitic«tioD, and pn>ached it on all occasions, an'', io 
aU congrrgatious ; and, «lifit was bent ol all, lived It. Ha was an iDD'tornt, hoi/ 
inan. lie was srldom I eatd to iipeak aboot anything but Ond and religion. Ills 
whole aoul waa oflca oferwbelmM with the powtr of Cwi.**—Mimutt§. 
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Church, to t>e kept the first Friday id March, ** m a most 
solemn day of fiistin;^, humiliation, prayer and supplicatioD,'' 
The " general travelling ministry'* adrised that the day should 
be kept with " Sabhath strictness," 

" That wc should bewail our inanifold sins and iniquities ; — 
our growing idolatory which is eovetousnefl^, and the prevailing 
love of the world : — our sharacful broach of promises, and 
irreligious habits of making contract, even without the atten- 
tion of honest heathens to fulfil them; our superstition^ the 
trusting in ceremonial and lepil rightooUFness, and substituting 
means and opinions for religion ; the profanation of the name 
of the Lord ; the contempt of the Sabbath, even by those 
who acknowledge the obligation we are under to keep it holy, 
for many make no distmction between this and a common day^ 
and others make a veiy bad diBtiDction, by sleeping, walking, 
"raiting, talking about the world, and taking their pleasure ; 
too many akOj in many parts of the country, profane the sacred 
day, by running their land, and water stages, waggons, &c j 
diBobedicnee to parentSj and various debaucheries, drunken- 
ness and such hke," 

" To lament the deep rooted vassalage that still reigneth in 
many parts of these free^ independent United States, To call 
upon God to direct our rulers, and teach our senators wisdom ; 
that the Lord would teach our people a just and lawful 
submission to their rulers, that America may not commit 
abominations with the corrupt nations of the earth, and par- 
take of their sins and their plagues ; that the Gospel may be 
preached with more purity, and he heard with more affection ; 
and that He would stop the growing infidelity of this age, by 
calling out men who shall preach and live the Gospel ; thai 
the professors may believe the truths feel the power^ partake of 
the blessingj breathe the spirit* and obey the prooopts of this 
glorious Gospel dispensation; that Afrlc-ans and Indians may 
help to fill the pure Church of God.'^^^ 

The work in Canada this year was rather stationary. Ko 
revivals in the circuits appear to have been enjoyed. No in- 
crease of members, but a small decrease, was returned at the 
Conference, The appointments and members were as follows : 
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Darins Dnnham, Elder, 

Ba^ Quint e — 6amTii.-l Coat-e* ♦*,.., ,..,...»,»,* 270 

Oswegotch ie — Hezek iah C. WooEter * *„ 140 

K2i^£pSib--Jaia€e ColemaTi ^„. ,..*, ***. 64 

474 

But a change was soon to begin. The lukewarm spirit gave 
place to zea], and declining numbers to a^eat accession in the 
societies. Two new missionaries now came into Canada, 
Hezek iali Calvin Wooster was received on trial in 1793, aud 
admitted into fuil connexion and ordained deacon in 1795, aod 
was the snperiat^ndent preacher in Columbia circuit, New 
York StatOj (Michael Coatej who afterwards came into Canada, 
feeing hi^ assistant, ) whence he came into the Province- The 
state of the Colunibia circuit, not having an increase of mem- 
bers, gave no indication tliat Woostisr was to be so honoured 
of the Lord in Up^r Canada, as to be^in and promote that 
great revival of religioti, which spread even through Tarious 
parts of the United States,* Samuel Coatc whb receiyed 
on trial in 1794, was now admitted into full connexion and 
ordained deacon, and had travailed tlie Flanders circuit 
in New JeTSey^ and the Albany circuit in New ¥oTk, He 
wad a man of attractiye talents a» a preacher^ and become very 
popular among the people* 

Thcf^o two good men, young in years, offered their talentii 
for the service of Upper Canada. After Conference they sot 
oat toj^^ther in their long and todionn jonmey. They suffered 
incredible hardships, and Jc»dged in the New York Northern 
wilderness no lef«s thaa twenty-one nightft, in the shanties and 
mde habitations of the Brbt seitlers, before tbpy came to tb« 
Bay of Quintc circuit. But they arriyed in safV^ty, and just 
in time for the first quarterly meeting, A pleasiag incident 
is preserved of this meeting :— - 

" After the p reach ing on Batiirflfty^ while thf^ -...-.i.iir.^ eldcr^ 
Dfifini Dtmham, rctirtd wllli thfi otiiriiil bri i lold the 

<}1UkrUirly mooting cfiufcronc?, brother Wooster ■ i tn the 

iiiiii?tii)g tr> iiffiy iftiih Eiomc wbf> were under Awiiki^niiigii and 
olUi<n!t who wi?re gToariiag for full rodemiition in the hlood of 
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Christ. While uniting with his hrethren in this exercise, the 
power of the Most High seomed to oversliadow the congregstiony 
and many were filled with joj unspeakable, and were praising the 
Lord aloud for what he had done for their souls, while others 
'with speechless awe, and silent love,' were prostrate on the 
floor. When the presiding elder came into the house, he beheld 
these things with a mixture of wonder and indignation, belieying 
that < wild-fire ' was burning among the people. After ga^ng fot 
a while with silent astonishment, he kneeled down and began to 
praj to God to stop the * raging of the wild-fire,' as he called 
it. In the meantime, Calvin Wooster, whose soul was burning 
with the < fire of the H0I7 Spirit,' kneeled bj the side of brother 
Dunham, and while the latter was earnestly engaged in prayer for 
God to put out the wild-fire, Wooster softly whispered out a prayer 
in the following words, 'Lord, bless brother Dunham I Lord, 
bless brother Dunham I' Thus they continued for some minutes 
— when, at length, the prayer of brother Wooster prevailed, and 
Dunham fell prostrate on the floor — and ere he arose received a 
baptism of that very fire which he had so feelingly deprecated as 
the effect of a wild imagination. There was now harmony in their 
prayers, feelings and, views ; and this was the commencement of 
a revival of religion which soon spread through the entire province; 
for as brother Dunham was the presiding elder, he was instru- 
mental in spreading the sacred flame throughout the district, .to 
the joy and salvation of hundreds of immortal souls." 

THANKSGIVING DAT. 

The Conference not only ordered a fast day for this yeav» 
but a thanksgiving day ; and they not only gave directions for 
the first but for the second. The reasons given for gratitude 
and thanks, so well and briefly describe the times, conoerning 
the Methodists in Canada, too, that they are suitable here : 

"It is recommended by the general ministry to all our dearly 
beloved brethren and sisters that compose our societies and 
several assemblies, to observe the last Thursday in October, 1796, 
as a day of holy gratitude and thanksgiving ; to lay aside the cares 
of the world, and to spend the day in acts of devotional gpratitude. 
As a Society, to give glory to God for his late goodness to the an- 
cient Parent Society from whom we are derived, — ^that they have 
been honoured with the conversion of hundreds and thousands 
within these two years last past ; for such a signal display of His 
power in the Methodist Society, within the space of twenty-six 
years, through the continent of America as may be seen in the 
volume of our annual Minutes, published in 1795 ; for the late 
glorious and powerful work we have had in Maryland and Vir- 
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ginfA^aAd wkick BtiU contmueB in an emijcient and special manner 
in Bome parts of gut AmeHcam comticxioii ; for tbe maoy faithftil 
public vitncRBCB wliich IiaTe Leen raked up, and tliat bo few (com* 
patatiTcly ^^pt^tki^g) Ihltc djiihoiionrcd tfieir holy calHiig ] that 
we liare bad eo many drai^n from the depth of Em and migcry to 
the heights of loTc and lioline^a among the Bubj(^ctg of grace ^ num- 
berfi of whom are itill lifingj and otbers have died in the full and 
gloriotiH triumph of fAith ] to take ii^te remoBibrance the gc^odnci^^ 
asd wisdom of God diBplayed t<piii'ard Americn^ by malting it an 
aeyluiD f«r ihiiBC who are dlntreflged in Europe with war and \raiit, 
and oppresBed with erfleBiastic and ciyil tyranny ; the merciful 
termi nation of our rariouB wan ; the paeiicatlonB of the gavage 
Iribea, and the rapidficttlemeDt and wonderful pop«lati«*B of the? 
con time nt ; that we haTe been able to feed so many thonsaiidi* 
at home and abroad ; that we have had «Bch faithful^ wiwe^ and 
akilful rnleri ; ihat we hare itnch good conHiitntlonB formed forthf^ 
letpectiTe states ; for tbe general ubiob and governmeut, that tht» 
may be kept pure and permanent - for the admirable reToUitioB 
obtaimi^d and establiehed at m EEiall a prit^c of blood and treoBiU'e ; 
that religionB eBtabllBhrnents by lawajo comtlemncd and ciploded 
hi almost cTery part of this extemeiTe empire ; and £E>r African 
Ebeity ; we feel gratitndo tkat many thonsauda of thcw; p#cir pco* 
pie are trea and pioui.^^ 

The CatiEidiaii Metb^^istf^, wiiile approvtng of most of the 
s^bjectgi for thankfnlnesSj won* A hardly^ as i'uptiTe loyalists 
9r dif banded soldiers, thank God for the '' adiuirahle re- 
TolutloD I " The J woiUd not think there was anything 
'admirable'' in the caiue, tnaBnerp or ti^itc of it» One kind 
of goTemtnenl had been snbstkitt^d for another ; bit in ailmi 
philoflopbic mindi, the question "wbether the iibfitilite is mors 
tandueiTO to general lafety and bappincM than the original^ 
b fai &OID beiDg eertatn. History shows that Republicaik 
Gorenitneitfi hire been aa despelie aad tyranaical att anj 
BiODarchy. And while hmtnan nature ii fiiifnl and ii^noranl^ 
w6 may look ia vain for the perfection of w»e and good 
governments. But when God shall be plcai.ed to give tbe 
^'kingd&ni and demimrnij and ike greatneu of iht kingdom 
mnder fi« ^Jnfh hmten,^ to tbe ''MaiuU *>/ the Host Iligkt'* 
(Dan. IX. 27^) we may exjiect wise and ^uod rulerSt and wkm 
»nd good governiiieBl^ whether the form be repiblicam^ a mm- 
■lOBWcalth, or a rnonareliy. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

The General Conference, composed of 120 members, as- 
sembled in Baltimore, October 20th. As many preachers 
forsook the ministry yearly, from want of support for their 
families, and of prospective provision for infirmity and old age, 
a fund for the last object was now created, and afterwards in- 
corporated in Pennsylvania, and therefore has gone by the 
name of Chartered Fund. The intention was to create a 
large capital, to invest it> and to pay claimants with the in- 
terest. The capital, however, was never very large ; and con- 
sequently the income was never sufficient to divide among the 
conferences for superannuated preachers. 

1797. The work of God was greatly revived in the three 
circuits of Upper Canada. An account is happily preserved 
by one formerly a missionary in Canada, and which may here 
be introduced: 

"Calvin Wooster was a man of mighty prayer and faith. Fre- 
quently was his voice heard, by the families where he lodged, in 
the' night season, when rising from his bed while others slept, he 
would pour out the desire of his soul to God, in earnest prayer for 
the salvation of souls. Such, indeed, was the strength of his faith 
in God, and the fervency of his spirit, as well as the bold and 
pointed manner of his appeals to the conscienceu of his hearers, 
and particularly to the wicked, that few of these could stand be- 
fore him — they would either flee from the house, or, smitten with 
conviction, fall down and cry aloud for mercy — while, in the 
midst of these exercises, the saints of God were shouting forth his 
praises. 

"Nor was he alone in this work. The other preachers caught 
the flame of love divine, and were carried forward under its sacred 
impulses in their Master's work Many instances of the manifes- 
tations of divine power and grace might be narrated, which go to 
illustrate the authority by which these men of God spoke in his 
name j one of which I will relate. 

"At a quarterly meeting in the Bay of Quinte circuit, as the 
preacher commenced his sermon, a thoughtless man in the front 
gallery, commenced, in a playful mood, to swear profanely, and 
otherwise to disturb the congregation. The preacher paid no at- 
tention to him until he was in the midst of his sermon, when, feel- 
ing strong in faith and the power of His might, suddenly stopping, 
he fixed his piercing eye upon the profane man, then stamping 
with his foot, and pointing his finger at him, with great energy he 
cried out, "jlify God ! smite him ! " He instantly fell as if shot 
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through the heart with a bullet. At this moment such a divine 
afflatus came down upon the congregation, that sinners were cry- 
ing to God for mercy in every direction, while the saints of God 
burst forth in loud praises to his name. Similar instances of 
God's gracious presence were not uncommon in those days in that 
country, as they have been related to the writer on the most un- 
questionable authority. Indeed, this great work may be said to 
have been, in some sense, the beginning of that great revival of 
religion which soon after spread through various parts of the 
United States. 

"The doctrine more especially urged upon believers was that of 
sanctificatioTif or holiness of heart and life, — a complete surrender of 
the soul and body, all their powers and affections, to the service 
of God, — and this was pressed upon them as their present pri- 
vilege, depending for its accomplishment now on the faithfulness 
of God, who had promised to do it. It was this baptism of the 
Holy Ghost which fired and filled the hearts of God's ministers at 
that time, and which enabled them so to speak that the people 
felt that their words were with 'demonstration and power,' and 
they could not well resist the influence of those 'thoughts which 
breathed,' and those 'words which burned.' 

"Nor were they less assiduous to press upon the unconverted 
the necessity of immediate and instantaneous conversion, or a pre- 
sent justification by faith in Jesus Christ, — ^warning them in the 
most faithful and affectionate manner of the imminent danger of 
delaying one moment to repent of their sins, and surrender their 
hearts to God. what awful sensations ran through the assem- 
blies while Calvin Wooster, and others of a like spirit, were de- 
nouncing the just judgments of God against impenitent sinners, 
in such pointed language as made the 'ear to tingle,' and the 
heart to palpitate 1 Nor were they less aft'ected while these men 
of God portrayed in such lively colors the beauty and amiableness 
of religion, the ability and willingness of the Lord Jesus Christ to 
save them, and concluded by urging them, in the most earnest 
manner, and with the most affectionate and pathetic strain of 
eloquence, to accept of pardon and salvation without a moment's 
delay. 

"We are not to suppose that this work went on without oppo- 
sition. In that country there was a marked line of distinction 
' between the righteous and the wicked,' there being but few for- 
mal professors of religion to interpose between' the two classes. 
And such was the general state ot society, that those who did not 
embrace religion felt themselves at liberty to manifest their hatred 
to its doctrines by open acts of hostility, by scurrilous speeches, 
and in some instances by personal violence. But in the midst of 
the obloquy and reproach heaped upon the servants of God, they 
held on their way, boldly proclaiming the sacred truths of the 
gospel ; and, not unfrequently, some of the boldest opposers of the 
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truth no sooner came within its hearing than they were forced to 
yield to its authority, when they willingly bowed their necks to 
the yoke of Jesus Christ. One instance among many others I will 
relate. A stout opposer of the Methodists, hearing that his wife 
was in a- prayer-meeting, rushed violently into the room, seized 
his wife, and dragged her to the door, when, attempting to open 
it, he was himself seized with trembling, his knees failed him, 
and he fell helpless upon the floor, and was fain to beg an interest 
in the prayers of those very people whom he had so much despised 
and persecuted. He rose not until the Lord released him from his 
sins and made him a partaker of his pardoning mercy. This very 
man* afterward became an itinerant minister, with whom I was 
personally acquainted, and had the relation of these facts from his 
own lips. 

"All, however, were not so fortunate. The Rev. James Coleman, 
calling to visit a woman under conviction for sin, while talking 
with her, was assailed by her husband, who struck him on the 
forehead so violently, that he carried the mark for a considerable 
time ; and then, to add to the enormity of the offence, raised 
the scandalous report that Mr. Coleman was holding improper 
discourse with his wife, which, indeed, was believed by many, 
until the real cause was revealed, namely, the man's hatred to 
true religion."* 

How vividly do strange and great acts live in the memories 
of the people I In the same townships travelled by Wooster, 
the writer travelled thirty-seven years after. From the elderly 
Methodists he heard various incidents, and related as if they 
were but of yesterday. He lodged in the same house that 
Wooster pometimes lodged in. The pious woman related that 
Wooster would burn a candle a good part of a night, that he 
would rise at times for prayer, and that when laid down in bed 
he appeared to have the ^'groanings which cannot he uttered" 
(Romans viii. 26.) He seemed to live in constant communion 
with God. In another settlement, in Matilda, he was told by 
an aged Methodist that Wooster was holding a meeting in the 
log school-house, which was crowded. As they were singing a 
hymn, a man came in, who attracted the preacher's notice, and 
he at once cried out, "Lord, smite him ! smite him 1 *' and the 
man fell as dead to the ground : so great a power attended 
his expressions. In addition, we give the impression of a 
brother minister, who had heard much of this remarkable 
preacher from the old people of the St. Lawrence : 

• Bang*! Ui«t. M. B. C. 
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"Calvin Wooster^s zeal seems to have displayed itself in a hos- 
tility to evils more essential and radical than supernumerary hut- 
tons. It was an enlightened, determined, and successful warfare 
on the kingdom of Satan and the empire of sin, both outward and 
inward, fie was a rare example of the holiness he preached. Of 
his piety and devotion the old people were never weary of speak- 
ing in terms of the most glowing admiration. And, indeed, his 
devotion to God and the work of saving souls was above all praise. 
He see^s to have got his soul deeply imbued with God's sanctify- 
ing Spirit, and to have retained it by maintaining a spirit of con- 
tinual watchfulness and communion with God. His very breath 
was prayer. An old lady who entertained him, informed me that 
on his arrival he would ask the privilege of going up to the loft of 
their one-storied log building, which was the only place of retire- 
ment they had, and to which he had to mount up by means of a 
ladder. There he would remain in prayer till the settlers assem- 
bled for preaching, when he would descend like Moses from the 
Mount with a face radiant with holy comfort. And truly his 
preaching was * with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven.' 
It was not boisterous but solemn, spiritual, powerful. God hon- 
ored the man who honored him. He was the instrument of a re- 
vival characterized by depth and comprehensiveness, a revival of 
the work of sanctification. Under his word the people fell like 
men slain in battle. This was even the case when he became so 
exhausted that he could preach no longer, or his voice was drown- 
ed in the cries of the people. He would stand with angelic coun- 
tenance and upturned eye, bringing his hands together, and say- 
ing in a loud wisper, 'Smite them, my Lord I — my Lord, smite 
them I ' And 'smite them' he did ; for 'the slain of the Lord were 
many.' This is said to have been the case when his voice and 
lungs had become so enfeebled by consumption, which brought him 
to an early grave, that he used to have to employ an interpreter to 
announce to the congregation his whispered sermons."* 

The Conferences were reduced fVom twenty to six. The 
nearest to Canada was held in Wilbraham, in Massachusetts, 
September Idth. Bishop Asbury was unable to attend from 
sickness, and Jesse Lee was chosen to preside. The return of 
members from Canada showed that a great revival had been 
felt, as 474 had grown into a body of 795. 

Bay Quinte., 44T 

Niagara 140 

Oswegotchie 208 

795 
* Carroll. 
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There are bo appointments act down in the printed ^^Iinfitefc 

We are not certain who were the preachers for the three cir- 
enit^. Coleman daubtless reiuaijied in Niagara j and probably 
C*«ate aid Woostor chamcred their ei ten its. 



The plain, furniiai^ people of the Bay of Qainte were capti- 
vated ky the pertoftttl appearance and smooth, flowing oratory 
of Samuel Coate. He wore totg haftf, which ^9wed dawn on 
hia shoulders, turniig «p in graeetttl curia. Every niglit, witb 
hia garters^ he won Id tie up his beautifnl loclts, and every 
morning he wotild nntte and coni¥ them out, then allowing them 
repose on hia sho alders and back. Besides, hia eau a tenancy 
was handsome, his coraplexion fair, and hij person fimely 
fafihionel a»d well priip«rti<»iied* Indeed, he was the Absulom 
of the people^ attracting the ejes and winning the admiration 
of all. His wife, tjOj WIS like Abigail—" of gojd ttruierstand- 
iii^, and of a bmidi/tti couAttman^^ { I. Samuel xxv* S*) 
When the husband and wife were together, they were called 
the handsomest pair in Canada, As a preacher, aad for 
tiiiturai elwpence, he eiceUed all who went before him ; and, 
on the testimony of some good jmdgea^ no one hai equalled him 
whe has «ome after him^ 

^He was evid^ntlj a very eztraordiKaiy perion for irach a daj 
ikod country. He swept like a meteor over tke Lojid, and ipell- 
t}Oti&d tktr aatoaI$hed gaate of the wondering new settlers. Nor 
was it as^tonishmeat alone he excited. Eo was tkc; hearea- 
[.^noitited aad giieeeissfeil iu^trnment of the converaton of hnndcede. 
Hia aaceeia, In the early part of his career, was like that of Whit- 
field,"* 

His manners, too, wore equally pleasing, for he appears to 
have been bred as a gestleman, and hi& metn was aiable and 
polite. Hts manner of entering the housea of hia people waa 
singular and very striking. On coming to the house of a 
friendf in Adolphnstown, he reigned up his horie without the 
gate ] he alighted ; he took olT his saddle-hags, and came to 
the door. The door was opened for htm^ and he eame in. But 
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iBstead of speaking to the family and shaking hands, he knelt 
down by a ehair^ and after praying a short time he arose and 
then very affectionataly greeted every member of the family. 
Although no preacher probably follows gnch a practice of secret 
. prayer, yet no one can condemn, but rather admire, this fruit 
of inward recoUectedness and godly simplicity. Samuel 
Coate's wife was not a hinderance but a help-mate to her hus- 
band. Haying no ikmilj, she used to hold meetings in her 
houstt with females, and would often mount a horse and accom- 
pany her husband to his appointments. 

1798; At the second session of the second Parliament of 
Upper Canada^ Hon. Peter ilussell^ President, an act was 
passed to extend the privilege of solemnizing matrimony to 
other denominations than the Church of England, — Tiz.^ to 
ministers of the Church of Scotland, or Lutherans, or Calvin- 
ists. But the civility was not gracefully performed, for the 
minister was required to go before the court of quarter 
sessions, when seven magistrates were present. He must take 
seven respectable members of his congregation, or community^ 
with him, to testify his calling. He must produce proofs of his 
ordination, take the oath of allegiance, and pay 5s. to the 
clerk for a certificate of authority from the court. But, be- 
fore the court sat, the minister must give notice of application 
to clerk of peace at or before previous court, and pay one 
dollar, the notice to be read in open court, and fixed up in 
elerk's office. Under this law, the Methodist preaehers from 
the United States could not marry their people, seeing they 
were foreigners^ and could not take the oath of allegiance. 

Darhis Dunham, Presiding Elder ^ 

Bay Quinte, — Darius Dunham 44*7 members. 

Oswegotchie,— Samuel Coate 208 " 

]!7iagara, — Jas Coleman^ Michael Coate 154 " 

80a 

The Bishop appointed Dunham to a circuit, and to the dis- 
trict> and sent another preacher to Canada. Michael Coate 
was the brother of Samuel. He was admitted into full con* 
nexTon last year, and came as a deacon, by his brother^s re- 
quest, from a circuit in Connecticut into Canada. What a 
journey for those times from Middletown to Niagara I The 
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Conference sat in Granville, Massachusette, September 19th, 
but neither of the Canadian preachers probably attended. 
By coming to Canada the preachers were cut off from the Con- 
ference, and from social fellowship with their brethren. 

CALVIN WOOSTEa's DEATH. 

Owing to the excessive labours of this zealous man, in the 
two years he was in Canada, he injured his constitution, and 
began to waste away with the consumption. He wished not to 
die in a strange land, but in his own country, and in his 
father's house. In the month of June, he bade farewell to his 
beloved friends in Canada, and began a long and troublesome 
journey. In passing through a settlement in Dunham, Lower 
Canada, he delivered a discourse in a whispering tone of voice, 
and the effect was the conversion of three young men, who 
afterwards became preachers of the Gospel. What an evidence 
is here afforded that not human learning or eloquence is needed 
for the success of the Gospel, but the power of the Holy 
Ghost !* After he came on the United States side he 
had frequently to stop and rest, and would pray with and 
exhort the people. When passing through the Cambridge 
circuit he was nade a great blessing to the young preacher, 
named Lorenzo Dow, afterwards a noted man for his good and 
eccentric deeds. He was distressed with th« burden of inbred 
sin, wished to know how to be relieved, and spoke to his 
superintendent : 

"He told me about Calvin Wooster, in Upper Canada, that he 
enjoyed tHe blessing of sanctification, and had a miracle wrought 
on his body, in some sense. The course of nature turned in con- 
sequence, and he was much owned and blessed of God in his min- 
isterial labours. I felt a great desire arise in my heart to see the 
man, if it might be consistent with the divine will ; and not long 
after, I heard he was passing through the circuit, and going home 
to die. I immediately rode five miles to the house, but found he 
was gone another five miles farther. I went into the room where 
he was asleep. He appeared to me more like one from the eternal 
world than like one of my fellow mortals. I told him, when he 
awoke, who I was, and what I had come for. Said he, — <God has 
convicted you for the blessing of sanctification, and that blessing 
is to be obtained by the simple act of faith, the same as the Mess- 
ing of justification.' I persuaded him to tarry in the neighbour- 

• Guard. Feb. 20, 1861. 
C-1 
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hood a few days ; and a couple of evenings after the above — after I 
had done speaking one evening — ^he spoke, or rather whispered, 
out an exhortation, as his voice was so broken in consequence 
of praying in the air in Upper Canada, — as from twenty to thirty 
were frequently blessed at a meeting. He told me that if he could 
get a sinner under conviction, crying for mercy, they would kneel 
down, a dozen of them, and not rise till he had found peace. 
*For,' said he, *we did believe God would bless him, and it was 
according to our faith.' At this time he was in a consumption, 
and a few weeks after expired ; and his last words were, as I am 
informed, * Ye must be sanctified, or be damned 1 ' and casting a 
look upward went out like the snufif of a candle, without terror. 
And while whispering out the above exhortation, the power which 
attended the same reached the hearts of the people, and some who 
were sitting or standing fell like men shot in the field of battle ; 
and I felt it like a tremor to run through my soul and-every vein, 
so that it took away my limb power, that I fell to the floor, and by 
faith saw a greater blessing before me than justification. My 
soul was in an agony. I could but groan out my desires to God. 
He (Calvin Wooster) came to me, and said, 'Believe the blessing 
is now.' No sooner had the words dropped from his lips than I 
strove to believe the blessing mine now with all the powers of my 
soul. Then the burden dropped or fell from my breast, and a 
solid joy and a gentle running peace filled my soul."* 

We shall close the account of Calvin Wooster by giving the 
testimony of the author of the history of the M. E. Church, 
who in after years travelled as a missionary in the same parts 
of Upper Canada : 

"Hezekiah Calvin Wooster took his departure to another world 
this year. We have already seen something of his character 
in the notice we have taken of the work of God in Upper Canada. 
His name is *like ointment poured forth,' to many in that country, 
and he used to be spoken of as an extraordinary messenger of God, 
sent to declare his counsels unto a fallen and rebellious world. 
After exerting all his powers of body and mind in beseeching sin- 
ners to be reconcile^ to God, he returned home with the fatal con- 
sumption fastened upon his lungs. But even while in this feeble 
state, so reduced as not to be able to speak above a whisper, this 
whisper, being announced to the congregation by another, was 
frequently attended by such a divine etiergy and unction, that sin- 
ners would tremble and fall under the announcement, while the 
people of God felt the holy anointing running through their souls. 
It is said, indeed, that his very countenance exhibited such marks 
of the divine glory that it struck conviction into the hearts of 
many who beheld it." 

* Dow'g Life. 
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And a short aoooaot of his death, sent bj bis &llier to ths 
Philadelphia ConfereDce may be added : 

Afbu 9th, ll9». 

Dkab Brkthbsit, — Those lines are to inform jon that mj aoiii 
Hezekiah C. Wooster, retamed home from Canada last Jorne, sick 
with consumption. He lived till the 6th Not^ aad tkea die4 
strong in the fadih and love of Jesus. He was an example «C 
patience and resignation to the will of God, and expressed to en* 
joy much of the love of God in all ^is sickness. When I thought 
he was almost done speaking, I asked him if his confidenee wai 
still strong in the Lord? He answeredy— ^'Tea, strong I atroagl* 
A short time before the dajof hfs death, when his IkkUIj strength 
failed fast, he said, the nearer he drew to etemitj the brighter 
heaven shined upon him. 

The following lines were found amomg his papers alter hia 
death, — <<Hesekiah Calvin Wooster was bom May aoth, 1771 ; eon* 
victed of sin October 9th, 1791 ; bom again December Ist^ 1791 | 
sanctified Febuary 6th, 1792." 

These lines are from jour loviiig brother in Ohrist| 

Edwabd WooanBk 

The preachers' appointments, for 1799, with tbe number ot 
members returned for each circuit, are as foUowa : 

Joseph Jewell, Pruiding Elder. 

Bay Quinte, — Samuel Coate 412 members. 

Oswegotchie, — ^Darius Dunham 300 '< 

Niagara, — James Coleman.... » 154 ** 

A seeond Presiding Elder is now sent into Canada. The 
title of Presiding Elder was first given to senior preachers over 
districts^ two years since ; previously, th^ were merehr called 
Elders. Joseph Jewell began his itinerancy in 1795 ; had just 
passed into the rank of the elders^ after four yean trayel, 
when he was lifted up a second step, and made Presiding 
Elder. He was a good man, of a cheerful mind, fond of sing- 
iog, and had a captiratiog voice. It was said that he was 
the finest singer ever heard in the Province. He was last 
labouring on a oircuit in Maryland, whence he took his long 
journey for tbe cold regions of Upper Canada, 

LORENZO DOW. 

Another new preacher now begins his labours in Cafiada, 
viz : the noted jLorenzo Dow. He iru bom in the yetr 
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1777; professed conyersion in 1792; and was exercised 
about preaching the next year; but his health, friends, 
and abilities were against it. In 1 794 he ventured to pray pub- 
licly, and to exhort a little ; and he was reproved by his parents, 
who were afraid of his running too fast. But condemnation 
and horror seized upon his mind, when he refrained. In 1796, 
when eighteen years old, he attended some appointments with 
three circuitpreachers ; but they gave him nothing but discour- 
agement He tried again. A preacher said he had better go 
home ; for his health, gifts, grace, learning, and sobriety were 
not suffident. He was three months on the Warren circuit, 
oh Rhode Island, when the quarterly meeting discharged him* 
** Two or three handkerchiefs were soon wet dirough with tears; 
xny heart was broke," said he. Jesse Lee was his particular 
l^indrance. At the Wilbraham conference of September, 
1797, he was proposed, rejected, and sent home. •* I could 
take no food for thirty-six hours,'' he remarks. Still, he went 
about preaching on Orange circuit, in Virginia, and other 
places, impelled by his sense of duty. He preached from ten 
to fifteen times a week for eight months, and travelled more 
than 4000 miles ; and mostly in new parts, where other 
preachers were not. Yet, the preachers so discouraged him, 
that he was so^netimes tempted to end his life. At the con- 
ference held in Granville, Massachusetts, in September, 1798, 
some friendly preacher proposed him to travel. But he was 
80 strange a person, that his gppd deed^ could no^ overbala^ee 
his singularity, and after a sharp debate of three hours, th^ 
eonference would not receive him ; but he was left in the 
hands of the jpre^iding Elder. He remarks, ^' I ^as afraid I 
should become psane." Still, he is put dpwn on the Minute^, 
as received on trial, and receives an appointment to the Capir 
bridge circuit. (Here he was when Calvin Wooster passed 
on to his home^) He visited from house to house ; spared no 
character in preaching ; and was called " crazy Dow." In 
1799, he is on the Minutes a^ remaining on trial, and station- 
ed on the Essex circuit* in Vermont, But the Essex circuit 
was only a circuit on paper. The preacher was to form a 
circuit, to be called by the name of Essex. Says he : 

<' Mr. Asbnry sent me into Canada, to form a new circuit, and 
iMreak up fresh ground ; my name being on the Minutes as rexnai>- 
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ing on trial. After risiting my native place (Coventry, Connec- 
ticut), once more, to see my parents and friends, I set off in 
Angnst for my destination — ^having seen a good work of God 
during my stay. After my arrival in Canada, found a fi^ld open 
before me, and a circuit was soon formed ; but my health was 
going down hill. A revival took place in those parts where I 
laboured, and the wilderness did bud and blossom as the rose. 
However, I was not the commander of my feelings. My mind 
was still drawn to the water ; and Ireland was on my mind." 

The circuit Dow formed in August, September, and part of • 
October, was on the bounds of the two countries, and in the 
vicinity of the Missisco bay, which is partly in Vermont, and 
partly in Lower Canada. The townships he travelled on the 
Canada side were Durham and Sutton — then settling, — and 
the population, which were ** the offscouring of the earth ; 
some having run hither from debt, others to avoid prosecu- 
tion for crimes, and a third character had come to accumulate 
money." At the next conference the Essex circuit was 
returned as having 274 members. 

But Dow was not like other preachers, loving and practising 
rule and order, and resembling the orderly motions of the sun, 
moon, and planets. He loved to do good, but his way of 
doing it was like the course of the comets, which come and 
go, and no one knows when they will come again. He now 
left the circuit, believing the Lord had called him to visit 
Ireland, and do good there. He made his way to Montreal, 
when but twenty-two years of age, embarked in a vessel, Octo- 
ber 16th, and sailed down the river to Quebec. Here he had 
to wait until a ship sailed; so he improved the time. A 
week before, a regiment had sailed for Halifax, in which wa& 
a Methodist society of twenty-six soldiers. He found the 
place where they held meetings, and collected about a dozen 
English, to whom he preached in the evening. A few back- 
slidden Methodists were at this time in Quebec. The next 
evening he preached to a congregation of 30 persons ; thus on 
to about 150 during the five days he remained. He says that 
twenty persons were stirred up to seek God, during his short 
stay in Quebec. These wished him to give up his voyage, and 
remain in the town, but he declined. As he was without 
money, and not suitably provided for his voyage, some money 
was collected, with provisions and some bedding, for his use 
on the sea^ He ^ent on board, 28th October, and a fleet of 
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twelve ships fell down the river, and put to sea ; and after a 
favourable voyage, the ship cast anchor, at Lame, in the 
north coast of Ireland, In this eccentric man we see the 
Jirst regular Methodist missionary to Lower Canada, He 
came into Canada at the command of Bishop Asbury. The 
Lord mercifully overlooked the singularities which the 
preachers condemned, and worked with His sincere, and 
loving servant No people ever complained that Lorenzo Dow 
remained too long in a circuit or place. His chief fault was, 
he did not remain long enough. 

1800. Major General Hunter was appointed Lieutenant 
Governor, and met the Parliament on the 2nd June, The 
liberal grant of 200 acres to any actual settler still attracted 
numerous emigrants into Upper Canada, — English, Irish, 
Scotch, and Americans, — but the latter were more than all the 
others. To show the state of the country, the ports of entry 
for customs dues, may be mentioned, as now appointed. 
Goods were brought over from the American side of the St, 
Lawrence and the lakes Ontario and Erie, The duties were 
to be collected at Cornwall, Brockville, (or Johnstown,) New- 
castle, York, Niagara, Queenston, Fort Erie, Turkey Point, 
Amherstburgh, and Sandwich. These were the usual places 
of crossing and landing ; and small villages were already begun 
at most of these places, 

QENEKAL CONFERENCE. 

The General Conference met at Baltimore, in May. As 
Bishop Asbury was feeble, and Dr. Coke was desired by the 
English Conference for their missionary work, Richard What- 
coat, who came out with Dr. Coke from England, was chosen 
bishop. He was a man now 64 years of age, and like Asbury 
a fine example of a primitive bishop. The allowance of a 
travelling prea^jher had been 64 dollars and travelling expenses. 
Now the allowance was raised to $80, the same for his wife, 
$16 for each child under seven, and $24 for each from seven 
to fourteen. The same allowance was made for superannu- 
ated and supernumerary preachers, wives, widows, and orphans. 
*And this allowance remained for preachers in Canada and 
United States until 1816. 
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MEMBERS FOR M. £. CHURCH. 

As we are now beginning a new century, let us look at the 
progress of the Methodist body in the United States. How 
small a banning by Philip Embury and Captain Webb, in 
1766 and '67. How large a body now I 

VHITJB MBXBXBB. OOLOURID. 

Georgia 1403 252 

South Carolina 3399 1283 

North Carolina 6363 210d 

Tennesee 681 62 

Virginia 10859 2531 

Kentucky 1626 115 

Maryland 6549 5497 

Delaware 1626 867 

Pennsylyania : 2887 300 

New Jersey 2857 173 

New York 6140 223 

Connecticut 1546 25 

Rhode Island 224 3 

Massachusetts 157l 6 

New Hampshire I7l 

Maine '. 1197 

Vermont 1096 1 

N. W. Territory 255 2 

Natchez 60 

Canada 933 3 

61,442 13,452 
Preachers, 287. 

CALVINISTIC DISPUTE. 

This year appears to be the time when Coate and a Presby- 
terian minister had a public controversy on the doctrine of 
God's election. The occasion of the dispute was, that the 
Rev. Robert McDowell was a rigid Calvinist in doctrine, and 
preached as he believed. One Sabbath day, in preaching in 
the Court House, in Adolphustown, he enlarged on the subject 
of unconditional election, and boldly offered to argue the point 
publicly with any who disbelieved. The challenge was heard 
of by Coate ; but he was not forward to accept it. He said 
that Mr. McDowell was a better scholar, and probably would 
puzzle him by quoting the Scripture in the Hebrew or Greek ; 
but as for arguing the plain question, he was not afraid at all. 
Apprehending, however, that his silence would be wrongly oon- 

\ t ^.^• 
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Btmed, he, at last, took up the challenge. The time was set, 
and the place chosen. As both ministers were well known 
and highly respected, great interest was felt as to the dispute 
and the issue of it. On the appointed day, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and other Cahinists, came from all parts of the Bay 
of Quinte county, even from Thurlow and Sidney, to hear 
their champion. So the Methodists gathered from the same 
region, to hear and encourage their favourite minister. The 
place of meeting was in Earnestown, about three miles from 
the village of Bath, at a place where four roads met. Here 
was a Presbyterian church, very large for the times, as large 
as a barn, it was said. The assemblage was so large that the 
church could not contain the people. So the discussion was 
held outside. First, the Presbyterian minister, mounting a 
wagon, began his discourse, and laboured to prove his doctrine 
of God's unconditional election of men. He occupied half of 
the day. Then the Methodist minister began. He continued 
about two hours, when the Presbyterian party, headed by their 
minister, left the ground, refusing to hear the closing of the 
argument. But Coate continued his discourse until the evening. 
It was generally allowed that the Methodist doctrine triumph- 
ed ovef the Calvinistic tenets, to the joy of all lovers of God's 
impartial grace. One of the effects of the discussion was, that 
the rigid Presbyterian doctrine of the decrees of God, — or 
"his eternal purpose according to the Council of his will 
whereby for his own glory he hath foreordained whatsoever 
comes to pass" — was not so often heard from the pulpit. A 
second was, that Coate's discussion, followed hereafter by 
Lorenzo Dow's preaching (bitter against Calvinism), set the 
Lutherans and the Presbyterians from the United States to 
think of their own Calvinistic principles; whereby many were 
turned from a partial to a universal Saviour. Another effect 
was the publishing of the discourse of Samuel Coate, in a 
pamphlet, — which further aided the belief of God's universal 
lover. It is said, too, that Presbyterian ism declined in this 
neighbourhood, and the large church was afterwards sold. 

Samuel Coate and James Coleman now leave the Canada 
work, and go back to the United States. The latter, aft^r six 
years labour in Canada, during which he formed several of 
the first societies in the Niagara country, began to labour 
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in Vermont.* The former, after four years preaching to the 
plain settlers of the Bay of Quinte and the river St. Law- 
rence, and soon after his dispute on election, was transferred 
to a situation more suitable for his eminent talents, first to 
Burlington in New Jersey, then to Philadelphia, and lastly to 
Baltimore. After four years absence, Samuel Coate returns 
again to Canada. 

This year ends the itinerant labours of Darius Dunham, and 
his name is silently dropped from the Minutes. After travel- 
ling four years in the state of New York, and eight years in 
Canada, he settled down on a farm in the township of Freder- 
icksburgh, and near the Napanee village. He resumed the 
practice of medicine for the support ot his family, yet con- 
tinued to serve God and the church as a located minister, to 
the close of his life. He was a useful man in his itinerancy 
as a preacher and Presiding Elder, and helped much to build 
up the rising church. He did not build up with untcmpered 
mortar, but strove to raise a steadfast building unto the Lord. 
In consequence of his faithfulness in reproving, he obtained 
the name of scolding Dunham. He knew the appellation 
given to him, and would frequently begin his discourse by 
saying, " Well, scolding Dunham is come again, and probably 
some of you would not have come to hear, if you had known 
who was going to preach." And then would show the necessity 
of reproving, and go on in the same strain ; thus making his 
way to the text and the sermon. As an instance of his bold- 
ness in pointing out sin and sinners, it is related that a magis- 
trate in Fredericksburgh, something of a Quaker and some- 
thing of an infidel, treated all days alike. He therefore 
worked on Sunday as on other days. One Sunday, the magis- 
trate, in going to and returning from his field with a load of 
wheat, had to pass the meeting-house, in which Dunham was 
preaching. The preacher, fired up with holy indignation^ 
denounced Sabbath breaking strongly. He then pointed 
to the wagon of wheat, and the man passing the windows, and 

« It is said that lie visited Canada again in ViZl. "The labours and privations, 
the prayers ard sufferings of that failhtal Bervant of Christ, the Rev James Coleman, 
should not be forgotten. Though not distinguished for sbining talents as a preacher, 
he wag beloved by the people of God, for his fidelity in the work of tbe Ministry, and 
for his deep devotion to their spiritual ioterests, evinced by his faithful attention to 
the arduous duties of his itinerancy. He had many seala to his ministry." Bangs. 
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bid the people to abhor the practice of that " Gt)d-denying, 
(Jod-forsaken, and hell-deserving magistrate." 

" In the bay of Qainte country where he lived so long as a 
located as well as travelling preacher, the greatest number 
of characteristic anecdotes are related of Dunham. His reply to 
the newly appointed magistrate's bantering remarks is well 
known. A new made < Squire' bantered Dunham before some 
company about riding so fine a horse, and told him he was very 
unlike his humble Master, who was content to ride on an ass. 
Dunham responded with his usual imperturbable gravity, and in 
his usual heavy and measured tones, that he agreed with him per- 
fectly, and that he would most assuredly imitate his Master in the 
particular mentioned only for the difficulty of finding the animal 
required — ^the government having 'made up all the asses into magis- 
trates V A person of my acquaintance informed me that he saw 
an infidel, who was a fallen Lutheran clergymen, endeavouring one 
night while Dunham was preaching to destroy the effect of the ser- 
mon on those around him by turning the whole into ridicule. The 
preacher affected not to notice him for a length of time, but went 
on extolling the excellency of Christianity, and showing the for- 
midable opposition it had confronted and overcome, when all at 
once he turned to the spot where the scoffer sat, and fixing his 
eyes upon him, the old man continued, < Shall Christianity and 
her votaries, after having passed through fire and water, after 
vanquishing the opposition put forth by philosophers, and priests, 
and kings — after all this, I say, shall tiie servants of God, at this 
time of day, allow themselves to be frightened by thb bbayino of 
▲N ASS ?' The infidel, who had begun to show signs of uneasiness 
from the time the fearless servant of God fixed his terribly search- 
ing eye upon him, when he came to the climax of the interroga- 
tion, was completely broken down, and dropped his head in 
evident confusion. Dunham was distinguished for fidelity, and 
faith, and prayer, as well as wit and sarcasm. Religion was much 
injured by the late American war, and continued very low for 
some time afterwards ; but a few held on, and Dunham continued 
to preach under many discouragements. One day he was preaching 
with more than usual animation, when a person in the congrega- 
tion responded < Amen ' to some good sentiment that was advanc- 
ed. On which the preacher paused, and looked about the congre- 
gation, and said in his usual heavy deliberate manner, < jimen do 
I hear? I didn't know that there was religion enough left to 
raise an amen. Well, then, A-mbn-— so be it I' He then resumed 
his sermon. But it really appeared, by a glorious and extensive 
revival which took place very soon after, that this ' amen ' was 
like the premonitory rumble of distant thunder before a sweep- 
ing, fructifying rain. A pious man told me that a relative of 
his, who first lost her piety, and then her reason, was visited 
by Dunham, and pronounced to be f possessed with the DeviV 
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He kneeled down in front of her, and though she blasphemed 
and spit in his face till the spittle ran down on the floor, 
he never flinched nor moved a muscle, but went on praying ana 
exorcising by turns — shaming the devil for * getting into the 
weaker vessel,' and telling him to *get out of her,' till she 
became subdued, fell on her knees, began to pray and wrestle 
with God for mercy, and never rose till she got up from her knees 
in the possession of reason and rejoicing in the light of Qod's 
countenance." 

In the appointments of 1800, there is an increase of 
preachers, ana they are all new men, except the Presiding 
Elder : 

Joseph Jewell, — Presiding Elder. 

Niagara, — Joseph Sawyer 204 

Bay Quinte, — Sylvanus Keeler, Wm. Anson 412 

Oswegotchie, — Joseph Jewell, Jas. Herron 320 

Grand Biver, — ^Daniel Pickett 

Members, 936 
Sylvanus Keeler was not quite a new man in Canada, see- 
ing he was here in 1795.* Joseph Sawyer now begins his 
connection with the Canadian work, which continued many 
years. He began to travel in 1797 on a circuit in New York 
state ; then went to Massachusetts, then to Vermont. The 
other three preachers were young men on trial, who volun- 
teered for Canada. 

The Grand River or Ottawa country has now a stationed 
Methodist missionary. It is probable that Dunham as Pre- 
siding Elder first visited the United States emigrants, where 
they had taken up land. In the time of the French occupa- 
tion, the river Uttawas or Ottawa was traversed by traders, 
who carried articles of traffic 300 miles up the river, m canoes ; 
passed through French River to Lake Huron, coasting Ihig 
lake and lake Superior, until the voi/ageurs, as the French 
canoe men were called, met the Indian hunters with the furs. 
Since the English possession, the French had taken up land 
on the north shore of the Isle of Jesus, and the lake of the 
Two Mountains, (which is an expansion of the Ottawa river, 
and in some parts two or three miles across,) and also on the 
south shore of the lake. The settlers from the United States 

* Between 1795 and 1800, he appears to bare ceased tnkvelliDg. He now stands 
in the Biinntes as remalalDg on trial. 
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liatl come into the country, poeaing tbe Freneh peopK and 
taken up laud in the lowti&ljip of Hawkofibury and in the 
seignory of Longueuil^ on the lecmth side of the Ottawa, and 
in the seignory of A rgeiiteuilj on the north side* These three 
places seetii to have iVauied tbe Ottiiwa circuity when the young 
preacherj Dauiel Pickett, entered on his labours^ as the fifst 
Method tat missionary to the Ottawa country. He was a use- 
ful, zealous man, and was well spoken^ of thirty years after by 
the older set tiers. 



DAMP MEBTIKOB* 

Those ^eat meetings in the open air, and usually in the 
forest, under the green folinge of tbe treeii^ took thoir begin- 
ning in IBOO, A great revivnl of religion began in Kentucky, 
then eettlin^, at a PresbyteriJin meetinjj under the miniiitry of 
two brothers, called M'Gee, one a Preisbytcrian minister, and 
the otber a Methodist, The outward signs of powerful ^um- 
» tions were so unusual in that country^ that crowds attended, 
many from long dis^tance?, to witness the work* They eamc 
iFitb horses and wagons, with proviei-jns and bedding, and 
bnilt temporary tinli* or tentii. After a while, rcli^^ious exer- 
cises continued day and night. The power of God was won- 
derfully near. The people iell under the preaching, "like 
corn before a storui of wind.'* Hundreds were converted. 

180L An Act wa^ passed by tbe Upper Canada Parliamcntj 
Bimilar to the ordinance cd' 1778^ ^* for the comfort of the Mora* 
vtun Indiana, inhabiting tbnt tract of land on each elde of tha 
river Thames^ called tht^ township of OjEford, and for tbe better 
regulation of the t^Rid Indians/' to prevent the sak or barter 
of *• rum, brantly, whiskey, or other fpiritnoua liquors, or 
at mug waterfi^'' within the trttct 

The Niaj^^ara eountry had enjf>yed the privik^c* of iha 
itinerant ministry for the years, Dunham, Coleman, and 
M. Coate Imd brought up the niemben^hip to the nninber of 
two hundred* But there was no church yet erected. It was 
ire#ervcd for Jotiiph lawyer to undertakt* ihisi work of neec*'-^ity. 
About two mik8 vvcint of the vilhi^e of i?t. Duvld?*, lived Chriif* 
tian Wnrner, nlrcj»dy njcntioncd* He waa a kind, hoj^pita- 
blid man J and had opened Im hou^ several yettra for the 
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preachers and for preaching. The selected site for the meet- 
ing house was near. The house was built this year, but not 
finished, afterwards went by the name of Warner's meeting- 
house, and was the third Methodist church erected in Canada. 
The work of God was generally in a revived and prosperous 
condition. The Spirit of the Lord was with the preachers. 
In the United* States, says Bishop Asbury, " Surely we may 
say our Pentecost is fully come this year.'' 

" In Upper Canada, the glorious revival which has been al- 
ready mentioned had extended along up the shore of Lake Ontarioi 
even to the head of the lake, to Niagara,* and thence to Long 
Point on the North-western shore of Lake Erie, including four 
large four weeks* circuits. The district this year was under the 
charge of the Kev. Joseph Jewell, who travelled extensively 
through the newly settled country, preaching in log houses, in 
barns, and sometimes in groves, and everywhere beholding the 
displays of the power and grace of God in the awakening and 
conversion of sinners, at well as the sanctification of believers. 
A great work of God was carried on this year under the preach- 
ing of Joseph Sawyer, whose faithful labours on the Niagara 
Circuit will be long and gratefully remembered by the people in 
that country; and it was during this revival that the present 
writer, after four or five years of hard struggling under a con- 
sciousness of his sinfulness, was brought into the fold of Christ ; 
and here he wishes to record his gratitude to God for his distin- 
guished grace, in snatching such a brand from the fire, and to his 
people for their kindness, and more especially to that servant of 
God, the Rev. Joseph Sawyer, under whose pastoral oversight he 
was brought into the Church. And the writer of this remembers 
with gratitude the many prayers which James Coleman offered up 
to God in his behalf while a youthful stranger in that land, and 
while seeking, with his eyes but half opened, to find the way of 
< peace and pleasantness-' ' The work also prevailed on the Bay of 
Quinte and Oswegotchie circuits, under the labours of Sylvanus 
Keeler, Seth Crowell, and others. The latter was a young preacher 
of great zeal and of the most indefatigable industry ; and going 
into that country he soon caught the flame of Divine love which 

• This part of the coaiitry waa first visited hv a local preacher from ihe United 
States by the name of Neal, who commenced preaching in the vicinity of QaeeDstovo, 
amid much obloqay and opposition. He tras a holy man ot Grod and an able minister 
of the New Testament. His word was blessed to tbe awakening and conversion of 
many souls, artd he was alwnys spoken of by the people with great affection and 
ven»Tatif.n as the pioneer of Methodism in tliat country. Among those who 
first joined the society may be mentioned Christian Warner, who lived near what 
is calh)d St DavidV, wdo became a class leader, and his house was a home for the 

Ereachersand for preaching for many years. He was considered a father in Israel 
y all who know biui. The first Mvthodist meeting hou<jC erected in that part of the 
country was in his neighbourhood. This wa^ built in 1^0 1. 
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had been enkindled by the instrumentality of Messrs. Wooster, 
Coate and Dunham. He entered into the work with great energy 
and perseverance, and God blessed his labors with much success. 
So greatly had God prospered the labors of his faithful servants 
in this province, that there were returned in the minutes of con- 
ference for this year 1159 members of the Church It had indeed, 
extended into the lower province, on the Ottawa River, to an 
English settlement about fifty miles west of Montreal. This new 
circuit was traveled by John Robinson and Caleb Morris, and they 
returned forty-five members in the Church. 

" Like the new settlements in the western country, Upper Can- 
ada was at that time but sparsely populated, so that in riding 
from one appointment to another, the preachers sometimes had 
to pass through a wilderness from ten to sixty miles' distance, and 
not unfrequently had either to encamp in the woods, or sleep in 
an Indian hut; and, sometimes, in visiting the newly settled 
places, they have carried provender for th^ir horses over night, 
when they would tie them to a tree to prevent their straying in 
the woods ; while the preachers themselves had to preach, eat, 
and lodge in the same room, looking at the curling smoke ascend- 
ing through an opening in the roof of the log house, which had 
not yet the convenience of even a chimney. 

" But in the midst of these labors and privations, they seemed 
to be abundantly compensated in beholding the blessed effects of 
their evangelical efforts, and the cordiality and high gratification 
with which they were received and treated, more especially by those 
whose hearts God had touched by his Spirit. For though these peo- 
ple were in the wilderness, and many of them poor, they seemed to 
be ripe for the gospel, and it was no less gratifying to its messen- 
gers than it was pleasurable to its recipients to behold its blessed 
effects upon the hearts and lives of such as ^ believed with the 
heart unto righteousness.' While those who resisted the truth, 
often manifested their enmity by persecuting those who proclaim- 
ed it, such as did * receive it in the love of it,' evinced their affec- 
tion and gratitude to those who published it, by making them 
welcome to their habitations, and entertaining them in the very 
best manner they could. For these self-denying labors, and 
sacrifices of these early Methoidst preachers, thousands of immor- 
tal beings in Canada will doubtless praise God in that day * when 
he shall come to make up his jewels."* 

The Camp Meetings in Kentucky increased in interest and 
power. The numbers attending were from three to twenty 
thousand. Few escaped the convicting force of the Gospel, 
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amoDg the nomiDal professors, infidels, moralists, or pro&ne* 
Suddenly falling to the grovnd, as if shot, was a common 
phenomena. At the great Cambridge meeting, three thousand 
fell, and among them seTeral Presbyterian ministers. The 
scene was indescribably awfnl and affecting. Thus the work 
of God in the new and western country, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Ohio, received a mighty impetus. The members in the 
M. E. Church were increased SjOOO this yeaiv 

Canada District. 

Joseph Jewell, Presiding Elder. 
Upper Canada, — Joseph Jewell, Samuel Draper. 
Niagara, (Long Point,) — Joseph Sawyer, Seth Cowell, 320 
Bay Quinte, (with Smith's Creek,) Syl. Keeler, Dan. 

Pickett 464 

Oswegochie, — Wm. Anson, James Aikins 330 

Ottawha,— John Bobinson, Caleb Morris 45 

Members, 1159 

What is meant by the first appointment, of a presiding 
elder and a young preacher now admitted on trial, to Upper 
Canada, is not easily perceived ; unless it was that they should 

? reach all over the country in places not included in circuits, 
^he revival of religion on the Niagara circuit, extended to the 
Long Point, in lake Erie ; and the circuit was thus far en- 
larged. The Bay of Quinte circuit is now stretching westward, 
to Smith's Creek. The seventh town, Ameliasburgh, eighth 
town, Sidney, ninth town, Thurlow, were now fast settling. 
Keeler preached in Thurlow,* Sidney, and passed on through 
the townships of Murray, Cramahe, Haldimand, and Hamil- 
ton, (just formed, with some others, into the Newcastle dis- 
trict,) to a small settlement at Smith's Creek, now Port Hope. 
Keeler and Picket were probably the first preachers who took 
up appointments in the country around Belleville. 
■ 1802. Owing to the camp meeting revivals, the member- 
ship of the M. E. Church increased to nearly 14,000. The 
increase in Canada was 343, chiefly in the Niagara country. 

* Keeler preaehiog in Thnrlow one night, lest bis horse. He was knee-bandc^ 
ibr pasture, perhaps with no enclosure. Fceple went into the woods to search, and 
come Indians were emplojed to seek the horse. Bat he was nerer seen again. A 
aabscription was taken up to 1»ay the pieacher another. 
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Ntw York Conference— CanadU District^ 

Joseph Jewell, Presiding Elder, 

Niagara, — John Robinson, Daniel Pickett 620 

Long Point, — ^Thomas Madden 

Bay Qointe and Home District, — J. Sawyer, Peter 

Tannest, Nathan Bangs 631 

Oswegotchie and Ottawha, — S Keeler, S. Crowell, N. 

U.Tompkins 47 

Members, 1502 

The members on the Niagara circuit are nearly doubled. A 
revival of religion began in the western part, additional preach- 
ing places were established, and the new appointments became 
the Long Point circuit. Nathan Bangs, who was called out 
into the ministry by the Presiding Elder, was the principal 
labourer in forming the second western Canadian circuit. In 
the townships of Burford and Oxford especially there was a 
great work of God commenced under his exertions, which 
resulted in the conversion of about one hundred souls. At 
the Conference he was received on trial, with Thomas Madden, 
who commenced his labours on the new Long Point circuit, 
while Nathan Bangs is attached to the Bay of Quinte, having 
the settled parts of the old Home District as the western 
limit. A very remarkable circuit, for three preachers, from 
the village of Kingston to the town of York, a distance, now 
with railroad, of about 260 miles ! 

That the Home District was really attached to the far off 
bay of Quinte country is proved not only by the Minutes of 
Conference, but by an incident recorded, showing that the 
young preacher was at his appointments in the townships of 
York and Whitby, which were in the Home District. 

Nathan Bangs says, "In the year 1803, on January 1st, I 
left Little York, in order to go down the Lake (Ontario) shore, 
and had about 35 miles, mostly wilderness, to pass through. 
About sun set, I came to the house of an Indian trader, where 
were a number of people assembled from a neighbouring set- 
tlement, men and women, celebrating the new year. I had 
then ten miles further to go, in order to reach the settlement, 
where I had an appointment to preach on Sabbath morning." 
The distance of 25 miles from York, shows that he had 
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passed tbroogh Scarborough, and was now in Pickering* 
*^ After riding about two miles, I came to a small creek, parti j 
frozen, and the bridge so broken I could not cross on it ; and 
neither could I, by any means in my power, though I tried for 
an hour, get my horse over the creek." It was, doubtless, 
Duffin's creek, in Pickering, giving a title to a circuit in after 
years. " Being in the woods, the weather very cold, and now 
night, after considerable labour to no purpose, I was under 
the necessity of returning to the Indian trader's, it being the 
only place to which I could go. Desiring, if possible, to reach 
my appointment, I offered them money, if some of them would 
go and help me over the creek. This, however, they refused, 
but said, if I would stay with them they would use me well. 
I had no alternative, but to accept the invitation, or stay in 
the woods. They were quite merry, singing and dancing.'* 
The place he was to preach in the next morning^ was probably 
in pr near the site of the present village of Oshawa. The 
party offered the traveller whiskey, which he declined, but 
gladly accepted supper, having ate nothing since breakfast 
Wishing to be useful, in his present situation, he conversed 
with a woman, who, he found had been a professor of Tcligion. 
The conversation attracted other hearers, and he spoke freely 
of the necessity of salvation. So many gathered round the 
strange preacher, that the dancing was interrupted. A man 
vexed came up to him, and said, ** Friend, if you will be here, 
you must be civil; you must not preach." The- preacher 
replied, that he was not preaching, but only performing what 
he considered his duty, and hoped he would not blame him for ' 
discharging his duty. The man said, ''No; but we must 
dance." He then persuaded and forced off the company to 
the dance again. At 12 o'clock, the preacher requested liberty 
of the trader, who had shown him much friendship, to speak 
to the company. He then spoke of the Sabbath now b^un, 
and the people agreed to have no more dancing that night. 
The trader then said, that the Indians he traded with, were 
in an encampment near, and expected to dance. He could 
not now refuse, as he had promised, otherwise they would be 
much offended. So he stepped out and gave an Indian whoop. 
The Indians immediately left the wigwams, and rushed into 
the house. Immediately they commenced their dance, which 
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WftS performed by knoeking on an old frying pan with a stick, 
every one singing,, and moving in a eircular direction swiftly ; 
making together a hideous noise* 

After the danee was over, the preacher, by the trader as in- 
terpreter, offered to speak with the Indians. They formed a 
circle around him, while he spoke directly to the chief He asked 
if they knew from whom they were descended. The answer 
was, " That the Good Spirit made one man at first, and placed 
him on a small island, (about an acre of ground,) that this 
man offended the Good Spirit, and for which offence the man was 
driven from the island on to this continent — from him they 
had all descended." The preacher then gave the true account 
of the creation and the fall of man. They listened with great 
attention. He asked if they had ever heard of Jesus Christ, 
The answer was " No.*' He gave them the account of Christ's 
birth, life, miracles, sufferings, death, and resurrection ; and 
the end to be accomplished by all these things. Whik de- 
scribing the sufferings of Christ, the Indians appeared aston- 
ished. The discourse ended, the chief eame and threw his 
arms around the preacher's neck, hu^ed and kissed him^ 
called him Father, and asked him to go and live with them, 
and be their instructor. The simplicity and affection showed,' 
kindled a desire in the preacher for the conversion of the poor 
Indians of Canada to Christianity, and he became in after 
years, an earnest advocate for the Indian missions. 

After the Indians had returned to the camp, and the other 
company had separated and gone to their homes, a quarrel 
commenced between the trader and one of his associates. The 
former, now intoxicated, had lost his seM-govemment, and yet 
demanded more whii^ey, which the latter refused. Twice 
they drew their fists to fight, and twice the preacher went 
between them. At last the drunken trader declared thai 
unless he could have whiskey he would call the Indians, and 
murder them all. Said the other, ** Go as soon as you please." 
He went, called, and the Indians in a body came to the house. 
There were three men in the house, a woman, and the traveller. 
The men, armed with cudgels, stood at the door, ready to 
knock down the Indians as they entered. The preacher shud- 
dered. He feared blood would be shed. The trader opened 
the door, came in, and threatened that unless he could have 
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Whiskey, he and the Indians would fall upon them. " Will 
you?" said the other, raising his fist to strike. The preacher 
now stepped between them a third time. Tapping the exas- 
perated man on the shoulder, and speaking a few soft words, 
he persuaded the man to go to bed. The preacher laid dowa 
with him, and he soon fell asleep. The shedding of blood 
was prevented ; and the next morning, the traveller went on 
his journey.* 

The Ottawha circuit' is joined to the Oswegotchie. Between 
the two circuits was a wilderness of fifty miles, scarcely with a 
settler. Thirty years after, the road through the Glengarry 
settlement in this wilderness, was barely passable on horseback, 
and the accommodation so miserable, that the preachers tra- 
velling through, willingly or not, had to keep a fast day. 
What must have been the state of things thirty years before ? 

Montreal was visited by Joseph Sawyer, to learn if a 
preacher could be usefully stationed there. He found a few 
persons who had belonged to the Methodist society in the 
city of New York before the revolutionary war, who received 
him cordially, and assisted him to obtain a place for preaching. 
A small society of seven members was formed, and a founda- 
tion laid for the Methodist cause thereafter. 

LORENZO DOW'8 SECOND VISIT. 

On his arrival in Ireland, he made his way to Dublin. In 
July, 1800, he saw Dr. Coke, who offered to send him as a mis- 
sionary to Halifax or Quebec, but he refused the conditions. 
Dr. Coke replied, ** I don't know but your travelling about 
may do more harm than the conversion of 500 souls may do 
good." While in Ireland, he had the small pox. He said, 
'* It appeared no more to me to die, than to fall asleep and 
take a nap.'' After remaining in Ireland, preaching, for six- 
teen months, he returned to the United States. He agreed 
to take a circuit in 1801, but soon wandered off. His name 
is on the Minutes for the Dutchess circuit, in New York state, 
and among those remaining on trial. He took a preaching 
tour through Geoi^a, and returned to New England in Sept. 
1802, and made his way direct to Canada. Says he, ** I swam 
my horse across Black river, and arrived at Kingston, through 

• Methodist Magazioe, 182U. 
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a black, deep soiled flat country ; and so muddy, that my horse 
could but just walk ; and for miles together seeing nothing 
but the wild beasts of the desert." This was the country 
along the south east shore of the lake Ontario, until he came to 
the crossing part in the lake to Kingston He went west* 
ward, preaching in different settlements, on the B'.iy of Quinte 
circuit, and when forty miles from Kingston, he turned back. 
" I had several dollars offered mc, which I refused, lest the 
circuit preacher (who was supposed to be sick, as he had dis- 
appointed a number of congregations) should think I hurt his 
salary, and this be brought against me at a future day." The 
preacher must have been Sawyer or Vannest. The people 
were always more favourable to Dow than the preachers. The 
clergy have from the beginning expected and desired the Lord 
to work in the train of their rule and order ; but the Most High, 
asserting his prerogative, has often gone aside, and blessed 
men by men despised by the orderly preachers of the times, 
but loved by the poor and ignorant, the outcasts and the 
wretched. Dow from Kingston went eastward to Cornwall. 
** I went down about 120 miles, holding meetings as I went; 
and frequently, only on mentioning Calvin Wooster's name, 
and the blessing he was to me, people who had here felt the 
slack of his labours were stirred up afresh, and some would 
even cry out." He re-crossed the river from Cornwall to St. 
Regis, an Indian village, or settlement, and passed on toPlatts- 
burgh, on lake Champlain. He was in Canada perhaps three 
or four weeks : long enough to make an impression on the 
people, to give Calvinism a fight, and to have his name re* 
membered. 

1803. The two provinces were improving each year in 
population, trade and commerce, agriculture and education, 
and morals and religion. An interesting event now occurred 
in the history of the Lower Province. Slavery, to a limited 
extent existed, and had existed since the conquest and during 
the French dominion. About 300 negroes were slaves in the 
idistricts of Montreal, Three Rivers, and Quebec, The Chief 
Justice Osgoode, at Montreal, now decided that slavery was 
inconsistent with the. laws of the country : a decision which 
at once gave freedom to every negro, made (with the Upper 
Canada Act of 1793) Canada a- free country to every child 
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of man, and a refuge for bondsmen fleeing from their 
oppressors. The colony was long in advance of the mother 
country; which, while abolishing the slave trade, did not 
abolish slavery until 1834. 

New York Conference^ — Upper Canada District. 
John Robinson, Presiding Elder. 
Niagara and Long Point, — S. Keeler, Samuel Howe, 

Reuben Harris 660 

Bay Quinte and Home District, — J. Sawyer, N. Bangs, 

T. Madden 520 

Oswegotchie, — Peter Vannest, Luther Bishop 300 

Home District 130 

Members, 1600 

The members in Dunham and Sutton, reported in the 
Essex circuit, in 1800, seem to have been incorporated on one 
of the north Vermont or New Hampshire circuits. For the 
first time, places in Lower Canada appear on the Minutes. 
They are attached to the Pittsfield district, of the New York 
Conference. 

Montreal, — Samuel Merwin. 7 

St. John's and Soreille, — Elijah Chichester, Laban 

Clark, missionaries 
Ottawha, — Daniel Pickett 73 

The Ottawa circuit was partly in Upper Canada and partly 
in Lower Canada. St. John's was a village, with some fortifi- 
oatons, on the River Richelieu, which issues from lake Cham- 
plain and flows about 70 miles ; and Sorel was another village 
at the mouth of the river, emptying into the St. Lawrence, 
about 40 miles below Montreal. These places were inhabited 
mostly by the French, but some English-speaking people 
among them attracted the attention of the preachers, who 
sought their spiritual improvement by the gospel. 

Quebec was visited by Samuel Merwin, and he remained 
about six weeks, but not finding sufficient inducement to con- 
tinue longer, he came to Montreal, and spent there the remain- 
der of the year ; while Elijah Chichester, who was in Montreal 
since the Conference, returned to the United States. Laban 
Clark, after striving to form a circuit on the settlements of the 
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Kichelieu river, amidst a variety of difficulties, was reluctantly 
compelled to abandon the object as hopeless j and he left the 
country, and returned home. 

1804. As connected with Canadian Methodism, we notice 
the death of Barbara Heck, who is remembered for a faithful 
reproof which resulted in a great and glorious work of God. 
She died this year, and was buried in the front of Augusta, with 
her husband. She was converted to God in Ireland, at the very 
early age of eight years, and used to declare that she never 
lived a whole day afterwards without an evidence of her 
acceptance with the Lord. Consequently, she was a woman 
of a holy life, and her zeal in burning the cards and reproving . 
the backsliding Methodists in New York, will perpetuate her 
humble name to the latest posterity. 

The fourth regular General Conference met in the city of 
Baltimore, in May. Bishops Coke, Asbury, and Whatcoat 
were present. From the Canada preachers, Joseph Sawyer 
was chosen delegate, with the other delegates from the New 
York conference. The rule of the Church was, to expel a 
member who married with an un awakened person ; now alter- 
ed, to be put back on trial. Bounds to the seven annual con- 
ferences were now fixed, and Upper Canada was assigned to 
the New York Conference. 

New York Conference. — Upper and Lower Canada District. 

Samuel Coate, Presiding Elder. 

Niagara and Long Point, — D. Pickett, L. Bishop .... 621 

Bay Quinte, — Sylvanus Keeler, Eeuben Harris 618 

Home District, — Wm. Anson 7a 

Oswegotchie, — Thomas Madden 441 

Ottawha, — Samuel Howe 89 

Montreal, — Martin Ruter 12 

River le French, — Nathan Bangs. 

Members, 1750 
John Kobinson, after travelling the Ottawa and Niagara 
circuits, and the whole district as Presiding Elder, retired from 
the work, married, and settled on a farm^near the Bay of 
Quinte shore. He was a man of good intellectual abilities. 
In after years, he became melancholy and deranged in his 
mind. He was living in the year 1837. He would remain 
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io his room for days, in solitude and silence, with the exer- 
cise of walking up and down* Sometimes he would ven- 
ture out, and take long journeys, offering to preach. It 
is said that he took offence at the Methodist system, and 
was writing a hook against it. He suffered his hair and beard 
to grow when white, which made his age have quite a venera- 
ble, patriarchal appearance. He was taken on trial in 1794, 
and travelled ^ix years before he came to Canada. His last 
circuit previously was en the Mohawk river- The year after he 
left the Canadian work, he travelled a circuit in Vermont; 
and the next year he is reported among those locating from 
^^ bodily weakness or family concerns." 

Peter Yannest ceases his connexion with the Canadian 
work. He began his labours in 1796, in New Jersey. Another 
circuit was in Connecticut* He was first connected with Can- 
ada, when on two circuits in Vermont. He followed Lorenzo 
Dow on the Essex circuit, including two townships of Lower 
Canada. He baptized, by sprinkling, pouring, and immer- 
sion, no less than 400 persdns on this circuit He was obliged 
to cross the Mississquoi river, whea winter came, but the 
horse-boat was sunk, and he crossed in a canoe amidst the 
drift ice. He was obliged to pursue his work, on the Lower 
Canada side of the river, on foot He thus traveled a 
hundred miles — most of the way through the woods and deep 
snow, without a track — sometimes stepping into spring holes 
up to his knees in mud and water. Some of his appointments 
required him to travel on the Mississquoi bay^ covered with ice, 
and two or three inches of water on the top^ wearing shoes, 
having no boots. When in Canada, on the Bay Quinte cir- 
cuit, one of the journeys was thirty-four miles through woods. 
He, and probably other preachers, used to carry oats in his 
saddle-bags, to feed his horse. On the Oswegotchie circuit 
some of the appointments had twenty miles of woods between 
them. He was noted for zeal in enforcing plainness of dress 
on the members.* From Canada he went to labour in New 
Jersey. 

■^ 

• «• Of Peter Vannest he remembers as characteristic that his piety developed itself 
in a zeal for plai'iness of dress, which he evinced by example and precept, to an ex- 
tent that, with all our conscientioHsneisB on tbis point, we cannot help thinking 
Peter carried to an extreme;. He wore no buttons on his coat — but fastened it with 
hooks and eyea. And he bore kird on all who did not come up to his ideal of p'tain- 
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Joseph Sawyer, ak<^, now leaves the proTJtice, after travel- 
ling here four year?, and receives an appomtmeit In New York 
state* But he returns ogain ufler two years* aWnce^ and we 
have now to wdcoiue back Sainud Coa4e, who is appobtttl to 
the ebarge of the entire Caoadiau work. 

A new part of tlje eountrj was entered, and a new eireuit 
be^n this year, called BiTit?re La French in the Miiiutcis bj 
miBtake, — properly, Kiver Thames. Settlers had been ereep- 
ing up tbis river, which empties into hike St. Clair, for some 
years, and now a conaiderabie number of people were in the 
fertile valley of the ri\cr, acd in the townships along th» 
iiorth*wc8t shore of lake Erie. 

*' Thi» jeari «J«Oj Nathan Baof i boH cited and oMain^d the ap- 
oointineiit of a mtssionary la a new sHUottioat oti the River 
Thamea^ in Uppt^r Canada, This place had long bcvn on hiii mind 
tm a prombing field for tni^tiionAry luboyr, and hv liad treqtienUy 
I offered himseif to explore it in the name of the Lordj but hU pre* 
llSding elder objected, on nccoi^ot of the feebtu aUte of his hiialth 
and the unheaUhincBft of the eBmat« j 

"While at the confidence in New York thra fpar, be niadd 
known hii dtailrt^s and impreMionfl to HUhop Afiltnryf and he ap- 

wvslMini*!'."'' '- -'K lUitrtt, III- f 

ttntvmit'jr ' ' Um||«j baa i 

j«Mff 0O«twt ««■ Tpr^ tuxltMi* to lw& ChiUttan in *U i^f^rcip, %iM ih\t>kitiK ih» 

tad BMiJ* bl« Afpftr^Dfi aiwBi IL* p40{»ii Uh aut d*j «tkw« ibn tuteilla^tii 
bnUoiii *•— CBfTtfH, 

t " f>l-h<lf» Oa I»rt ofnnr roi:n,Fri 
fcVtrt*' A* It W Hi CAU^fil, t' 

itda. fcrtJ til" iii'"h./u..-.i., 

yht ]rii«AU> .1 - . _ 

brr 111* ffVi-'i I 

lp0r« wvrv it> . , ^ , . , ,: . ^t 

tti* u.mC: tkiif, tU4rU|tk U M.'Ulu4it jtjtj^k'^l ib^iUt, 

Whi»f» th« mLulannrV flrai vUltn) ihrir bmioH, 1^ *■# fPSft^tlt iP'^flrnt-*! »|fli |t 

toillvaf wii'^'-^'-. -■ ■' '■■■'■ ■' •"■ ■ ■-■+-■'■- ■■■■ '■* '- - ■'-'•^•fTttlt^dfn'-- "■ - * - 7 ' :,t 

ftil4bt«ri}dM jld Hi*a IW 

^h#ii ttHt i^t< E X , *- .,-r„. ^«««rtbrf' 'f ■ I 

Atthrub tj ft houjui TTj r. f Iff HB sick* fa* ^Ottt t , 

In rti** ttt iiniii m\, . Bif^ly tptMom alM 

ttal tlt«Mt. It laU^.... _^. .1 ^ ,. ^ biM CAMS u.. ^^. .%-, - 

v«tttlsf U.* 



Unii «f»lan«« fkviP lti« f kv as «i«a 

»lilrl. fl.j. t^i.fitr^ «r#r.. ihtlut^ fit l>>^ 
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pointed him a missionary to that place. He accordingly left tho 
city of New York in the latter part of the month of June, went 
into Upper Canada by the way of Kingston, thence up the country 
along the north western shore of Lake Ontario to the Long Point 
circuit, and thence on through Oxford to the town of Delaware, on 
the River Thames. Here he lodged for the night in the last log 
hut in the settlement, and the next morning, as the day began 
to dawn, he arose and took his departure, and after travelling 
through a wilderness of forty-five miles, guided only by marked 
trees, he arrived at a solitary log house about sunset, weary, hun- 
gry, and thirsty, where he was entertained with the best the house 
could afford, which was some Indian pudding and milk for supper, 
and a bundle of straw for his bed. The next day, about twelve 
o'clock, he arrived at an Indian village on the north bank of the 
River Thames, the inhabitants of which were under the instruc- 
tions of two Moravian missionaries. While there the Indians 
were called together for worship, which was performed in a very 
simple manner, by reading a short discourse, and singing a few 
verses ot a hymn. The missionaries and the Indians treated him 
with great respect and affection, and seemed to rejoice in the pros- 
pect of having the gospel preached to the white settlements on 
the banks of the river below. 

"About 3 o'clock, P. M., he arrived at the first house in the set- 
tlement, when the following conversation took place between the 
missionary and a man whom he saw in the yard before the house. 
After the introductory salutation, the missionary inquired, " Do 
you want the gospel preached here ?" After some deliberation, it 
was answered, " Yes, that we do. Do you preach the gospel ?" 
" That is my occupation." " Alight from your horse, then, and 
come in, will you ?" " I have come a great distance to preach the 
gospel to the people here, and it is now Saturday afternoon, to- 
morrow is the Sabbath, and I mubt have a house to preach in 
before I get off from my horse." After a few moments of con- 
sideration, he replied, " I have a house for you to preach in, pro- 
vender for your horse, and food and lodging for yourself; and 
you shall be welcome to them all if you will dismount and come 
in." Thanking him for his kind offer, the missionary dismounted 
and entered the hospitable mansion in the name of the Lord, say- 
ing. Peace be to this house. A young man mounted his horse and 
rode ten miles down the river, inviting the people to attend 
meeting at that house the next morning at ten o'clock, A. M. 

" At the time appointed the house was filled When the mis- 
sionary rose up, he told the people that whenever a stranger makes 
his appearance in a place the people are generally anxious to 
know who he is, whence he came, where he is going, and what his 
errand is among them. " In these things," said he, " I will satisfy 
you in few wor(U." He then gave them a short account of his birt^ 
and education, of his conversion and ci^ll to the ministry, and tho 
B 1 
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motives which induced him to come among them, and concluded 
in the following manner : " I am a Methodist preacher, and my 
manner of worship is to stand up and sing, and kneel in prayer ; 
then I stand up and take a text and preach, while the people sit 
on their seats As many of you as see fit to join me in this me- 
thod, you can do so ; hut if not, you can choose your own method." 
When he gave out his hymn, they all arose, every man, woman, 
and child. When he kneeled in prayer, they all, without excep- 
tion, kneeled down. They then took their seats, and he stood up 
and gave out his text, " Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, 
that your sins may he blotted out, when the times of refreshing 
shall come from the presence of the Lord ;" and he preached, as 
he thinks, with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. Having 
concluded his discourse, he explained to his audience his manner 
of preaching, by itinerating through the country, his doctrine, and 
how supported, &c. He then said, " All you who wish to heai^ 
any more such preaching, rise up" — when every man, woman, and 
child stood up. He then told them they might expect preaching 
there again in two weeks. 

" Such a commencement, in a strange place, he considered as a 
token for good. He then sent on appointments through the set- 
tlements along down the river, which he filled in a manner simi- 
lar to the above, and was everywhere received with great cordi- 
ality. He proceeded down the shore of Lake St. Clair, visited - 
Sandwich on the Canada side of the outlet of the lake, crossed 
over to Detroit,* and preached in the Council House, thence to 
Fort Maiden, and down the shore of Lake Erie, in a settlement 
made up of Americans, English, Scotch, Irish, and Dutch emi- 
grants. The people everywhere flocked together to hear the 
word. 

" A more destitute place he had never found. Young people 
had arrived to the age of sixteen who had never heard a gospel 
sermon, and he found a Methodist family who had lived in that 
country seven years without hearing a sermon preached. But 
although the people generally were extremely ignorant of spiri- 
tual things, and very loose in their morals, they seemed ripe for 

* Detroit, at that time Beemed to be a mont abandoned place. On his pecond vi^it 
the mi^Hionary wan iatroduc*'d to a Coagregatioual miuister, who (old bim be had 

g reached in Detoit until none but a few cbildr> n wouM come to hear; and, said 
e, if you can succeed, which I very much doubt. I shall rejoice. On the third visit, 
wbich was on Sabbath, suro enough, only a few children came to the place of worsbip, 
and no one appearing to take any interest in hearing the gospel preached there, our 
missionary shook otl' the dust of his fett as a testimony against them, and took his 
departure from them. In about four weeks after this the town was conpumed by fire. 
The report was that It too< fire from a man smoking a segar in a stable, and the 
houf>e? b.-iog chiefly built with wood, the flames spread so rapidly that nearly e^ery 
h use on each side of the main street was consumed. 

It was, however, soon rebuilt, and has since greatly flourished, and now we have . 
a large and influential church in that place. • . ■ . 
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the gospel, and hence received and treated God's messenger with 
great attention and kindness. He continued among them about 
three months, when he left them for the Niagara circuit, intend- 
ing to return again soon, but was prevented. He was succeeded 
the next year by William Case, who was instrumental of great 
good to the souls of the people. Societies and a regular circuit 
were formed, which have continued to flourish and increase to the 
present time,"* 

The moral condition of the settlers was indeed lamentable. 
Tliey had no means of grace, and little desire for any, loving 
drinking, dancing, horse-racing, and other sports. A Baptist 
exhorter, from the United States, used to have meetings occa- 
sionally, but was highly prejudiced against the Methodists, and 
brought the people to have similar feelings. Nathan Bangs 
was the first Methodist preacher on the Thames, the St. Clair, 
and the north-western shore of Lake Erie. On his first 
visits, a number of houses were opened for him to preach in ; 
but, through the Baptist, they were soon closed again. A rich 
man had opened his house for preaching, and afterwards turn- 
ed the preacher out of doors, in the presence of the congrega- 
tion, — when taking out his handkerchief, and lifting his feet, 
the preacher " wiped the dust off as a testimony against them." 
A few months after the affairs of this man began to reverse. 
He learned to drink, and became a drunkard. His wife went 
off with another man. His children ran to ruin. In yeard 
after, he wandered about as a vagrant, indebted to friends foir 
daily food. In 1833, he was visited by the preacher on the 
Gosfield circuit, who found him on the verge of the grave 
with no preparation, and no desire for it. His mind wap 
weak, and his body enfeebled by disease. He lived in ignor- 
ance and disobedience to God, and so he died, 

1805. The commerce of the provinces increased with the 
population ; and now 146 vessels visited Quebec in the season, 
aiding emigration to the country as well as the trade. Two 
newspapers were published in Quebec, the Gazette and Mer- 
cury ; and one in Montreal, the Gazette. A French paper 
was soon added, Le Ganadien^ as the organ of the French 
people. In this yeat the battle of Trafalgat was fought, whea 
the Admiral, Lord Nelson, fell. 

* B^^^■i's History of M. E. C. 
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Upper Canada District, 

Samuel Coate, Presiding Elder ^ 

Long Point, — ^Luther Bishop 125 

Niagara, — Gershom Pearce 500 

YoBge Street, — ^Daniel Pickett ) ^^ 

Smithes Creek, — Thomas Madden \ 

Bay Quinte, — Henry Ryan, Wm Case 510 

Oswegotchie, — Sylvanus Keeler, Nathan Bangs.... 457 

Ottawha,— Robert Perry 95 

Montreal 20 

Members, 1787 

A preacher now oomes into Canada, who became a very nge- 
ful and eminent man in the connexion, although his end was 
not SQ well as the beginning. Henry Kyan was taken on 
trial in 1800, and was appointed to Vermont for three years. 
The next two years, he was on the Platteburgh circuit in New 
York state. He was an Irishman, and of a bold energetic 
nati^re, with poweriiil voice, and well suited to the times and 
the work. In Vermont, he used to meet Elijah Hedding, his 
assistanib preacher, (afterwards bishop,) at an intersection of 
roads. Jlis usual salutation and encouragement was, ^* Drive 
on, brother ; drive on 1 and let us drive the devil out of the 
country I" When on the Plattsbnrgh circuit, a small company 
of professing christians who lived far in the woods, sent for him 
to preach. From the settlement to the public road, there was 
no path. So the people gathered, cut out the brush, felled and 
cut up some of the large trees in the way, and opened a tolera- 
ble path for his horse. Where the new path apd the public 
road joined, they blazed a large tree, and wrote on it, with an 
index pointing to the new path, " Brother Ryan, turn down 
here." He now is appointed to the Bay of Quinte circuit, 
Vith Wm. Cas^ a pious young man, of a fine voice and good 
singing abilities, having more of the talent of affectionate ex- 
hortation than preaching, and now beginning his itinerancy ; a 
man who had muqh to dQ with the progress of the work of God 
in Upper Canada, and especially with fhe establishment of 
missions among the Indians. He was horn ID Massachusetts, 
in 1780, and converted in 1803. 
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FIRST CAMP MEETING. 

As these meetings were prevailing in several of the states, 
and were attended with remarkable revivals of the work of 
God, some of the preachers after conference resolved on having 
a camp meeting in Canada. The Bay of Quinte circuit was 
selected, and the spot was a field of Peter Huff's, on the Hay 
Bay shore, and near the chapel in Adolphustown. The field 
was sprinkled with logs, which served for seats. The meeting 
was conducted by the two circuit preachers, but Pickett, 
Keeler, Madden, and Bangs, were present. A few persona 
had tents in the field, made by poles, and covered with cotton 
or linen sheets and blankets. A boat load of Methodists went 
down from Sidney. The attendance was not large, and scarcely 
exceeded a hundred persons at any one service, excepting 
Sunday. The services began on Friday, ended on Monday, 
and were accompanied by a great display of the awaken- 
ing and converting, as well as sanctifying, grace of 
God. A little incident produced a great impression on the 
heedless youth present. The signs of conviction and penitence 
s.^en on sone sinners at the meeting, the young men disbelieved, 
and boldly told thepreachers, they were the effect of scaring. At 
one of the services, when the congregation rose from prayer, a 
lad of eleven years of age, living at Casey's Point, remained 
kneeling, weeping, and agonising in prayer for mercy, at the 
hands of a gracious God. Ryan noticing came to the place, 
and called the young people to come and see the sight. He 
asked whether what they saw could be done by scaring, for the 
sermon was not begun. They all acknowledged that scaring 
could not be the cause, and that it must be something else. 
" Well," said the preacher, ** it will do the lad no harm if we 
pray for him. So let us all kneel down and pray." Gradually 
the youths believed in a spiritual influence, and soon after felt 
it. On the Sunday, awful sensations were produced under the 
preaching of the Gospel, many bowing before the Lord in 
fear and penitence, while the pious were filled with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. A great revival of religion was 
the consequence of this meeting, particularly on the Bay of 
Quinte and Oswegotchie circuits, which eventuated in the 
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conversion of hundreds of souls. The meeting was quite 
orderly, compared with camp meeting in after years. Indeed, 
the people were yet in their happy simplicity, and had not 
learned how to be mischievous. 

1806. Upper Canada District, 

Joaeph Sawyer, Presiding Elder, 

Long Point, — ^Thos. Madden 120 

Niagara, — Thos, Whitehead, Robert Perry 620 

Yonge Street, — Daniel Pickett, 30 

Smith's Creek, — ^Luther Bishop, 76 

Bay Quinte, — Henry Ryan 656 

Oswegotchie, — Gershom Pearce, Wm, Case 558 

St, Lawrence, — Syivanus Keeler 

Lower Canada District. 
Samuel Coate, Presiding Elder. 

Montreal, — Samuel Coate 20 

Quebec, — Nathan Bangs 

Ottawha, — Andrew Prindle, 105 

Wm, Snyder, missionary to the French, 

New York Conference, — Ashgrove District. 

Dunham and Fletcher, — Henry Eames, Reuben Harris. 

New York Confer ence, — Vermont District. 
Stanstead, — Philip Ayer. 

The Home District circuit, which seems to have included 
all the ground then settled between the Bay of Quinte and 
the Niagara circuit is now divided. The centre of this vast 
circuit was York, with Yonge street on the north, a road 36 
miles long, leading to lake Simcoe, and now slowly settling. 
Last year and now the Home district circuit is called Yonge 
street, — a name yet retained for a small part of the original 
circuit. 

A new circuit was begun last year called Smith's Creek, — 
the stream which passes through the town of Port Hope. It 
comprehended a part of the Prince Edward District, with the 
Belleville country, and all the road from the Trent to the 
border of the Yonge street circuit. Though the Yonge street 
and Smith's Creek circuits were of large extent, yet the popu- 
lation was scanty, and the preaching places few, yet far asunder. 
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A preacher might ride through a township^before he found the 
little settlement and the log house in which he was to preach ; 
and a couple of townships, before he came to the next appoint- 
ment, where a new congregation was to hear his voice. Even 
twenty years after, it was no unusual circumstnnce, to have a 
township or two townships to lie between the first appointment 
and the next; and occasionally, as on the ()ttawa circuit, a 
preacher would ride through three townships to find the little 
society and congregation. 

Another new circuit is begun, called the St. Lawrence, 
which seems to have embraced the country each side of the 
river St. Lawrence, towards Cornwall. In embracing parts of 
the New York state and Upper Canada, the circuit resembled 
the border circuits in Vermont and New Hampshire. But a 
circuit with a rapid and broad river between was necessarily 
both inconvenient and dangerous. The St. Lawrence circuit 
is long, kept on the Upper Canada district ; but in after years, 
it was altogether in the New York state, and on the south side 
of the river. Still, the Canadian Presiding Elders had the 
inconvenience of crossing every three months to hold the cir- 
cuit quarterly meeting. 

The work is so advancing in Canada, that a second district 
is formed of the Lower Province, -excepting the southern 
borders, taken in by border circuits. Samuel Coate is the 
Presiding Elder, and the preacher for Montreal ; while Joseph 
Sawyer, returning to Canada, is over the Upper Province. 

The New York conference now receives on trial two men, 
who continued many years in the Canadian work, steadfast and 
useful preachers, and died in Upper Canada. Thomas White- 
head was born in Duchess County, New York, in 1762, and 
converted and united to the Methodist society in 1780. 
He seems to have laboured as a local preacher for some time, 
and then was sent — probably by Dr. Coke— to Nova Scotia. 
His name occurs in the Minutes of 1791, as stationed at Liver- 
pool, Nova Scotia, with William Black, as the Presiding Elder 
over seven circuits, and 730 members. The appointments in 
the British Lower Provinces do not come on the American 
Minutes again, only the numbers in society, and in 1795 those 
were 1000. After this, the numbers are omitted also. Mr. 
Whitehead's name is not on the Minutes until 1806, when he 
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is received on trial. Why a preacher of several years stand- 
ing was thus received is not stated. The way of transfer from 
the British Conference to the American Conference was not yet 
begun. It is possible he was not in the itinerant work when he 
returned from the Provinces. However, he was ordained, after 
two years' trial, an Elder (in 1808), doubtless on account of 
his previous labours. After his appointment to Canada, he 
set out on his journey from Albany, with his wife and^ six 
children. They had great trouble in getting to the lake Ontar 
rio, and as great in coasting the lake in an open boat. By the 
time the boat reached the Niagara river, six weeks had been 
consumed in the journey, and during the most of the time, the 
family subsisted on boiled wheat. 

The other preacher received on trial, was Andrew Prindle, 
born in Prince Edward District, in 1780, — one of the earliest 
births in Upper Canada, — and one of the first of Canadian 
birth going into the Methodist itinerant work. He begins his 
labours on what was for many years the roughest circuit in the 
work, — and where a number of others began their itinerancy, 
— the Ottawa. A young preacher in the Methodist work should 
be thankful to have the worst first, and not the worst after- 
wards. It will tend to his after content, thankfulness, and 
submission both to God and the elders of the church. And 
those having the appointing power will most benefit young 
preachers, no matter how great their talents or self esteem, by 
letting them sojourn for a time among the least and lowest 
places in our Israel. To place a promising youth at once in 
the first position, so that afterwards there can be nothing but 
retrogade, is neither beneficial to the youth nor the church, as 
the trial has often taught. However, though the Ottawa cir- 
cuit was a rough circuit, perhaps no preacher ever reflected on 
the people and journeys without pleasure. 

A preacher is now stationed at Quebec, and another is sent 
to labour among the French of Lower Canada. 

"Nathan Bangs volunteered his services for Quehec. After 
spending a few weeks in Montreal, to supply them until their 
preacher, Samuel Coate, arrived, he sailed down the River St. 
Lawrence for Quehec, and arrived there on Saturday morning. 
Having a few letters of introduction, he delivered them, and by 
great exertions succeeded in hiring a room and getting it seated 
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that day, and he preached his first sermon on the Sahbath morn- 
ing following to a tolerable congregation. 

The majority of the people of Quebec were French Roman 
Catholics, bigotedly attached to all their peculiarities, and, of 
course opposed to all Protestant innovations. The next in num- 
ber and influence were the members of the Church of England, 
and next to them the Church of Scotland, all manifesting a deadly 
opposition to Methodism. He found, however, a few who received 
him cordially, though with much timidity. Among others he 
called on a Scotch missionary by the name of Dicky who had suc- 
ceeded in collecting a small congregation, and was treated by 
him with much affection and respect. 

" It would doubtless be uninteresting to the reader to enter into 
a detail of the difficulties with which he had to contend, the men- 
tal trial he underwent in striving to plant the gospel in that har- 
dened place, with but small means of support, and few to coun- 
tenance his undertaking. For a while the congregation was 
respectable, as to numbers, but they soon dwindled down to not 
more than a dozen steady hearers, and not more than three or 
four of t^iese seemed to be under religious impressions. He has 
frequently held a prayer meeting with only one besides himself, 
though inwardly conscious of the divine approbation, yet with 
but faint hopes of success. He, however, formed a small society, 
which, under more faithful and skilful labourers, has since in- 
creased to a considerable number, and Methodism has now a firm 
standing in Quebec. 

" An attempt was also made this year to establish a mission for 
the benefit of the French Catholic population of Lower Canada, 
and William Snyder, who understood and could preach in the 
French language, was appointed to this service. He entered upon 
his work in a French settlement, in the vicinity of the Ottawa 
river, and for a time was cordially received and listened to with 
much attention, so that great hopes were entertained of a successful 
issue of his labours. Having occasion, however, to be absent 
from his field of labour for a few weeks, the parish priest took the 
opportunity to go among the people and warn them of the danger 
of hearing the " Protestant heretic," threatening them with ex- 
communication — ^which, in their estimation was a sure prelude to 
damnation — if they did not desist. This so wrought upon their 
fears, that, upon the return of brother Snyder not a soul dared to 
hear nim or receive him into his house. Efe was, therefore, re- 
luctantly compelled to abandon the enterprise in despair, nor has 
anything been done effectually for those people since. The 
charms of Roman Catholicism still hold them in bondage to their 
priests."* 

Two circuits on the southern border of Lower Canada, Dun- 
ham and Stanstead, are for the first time mentioned in the 

"" * bang's History M, E. C, ' " 
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Minutes. As they were Canadian circuits, with Canadian 
titles, — although some preaching places on the American side 
were probably included, — they deserve to be introduced in this 
work. And what information can be found of that border 
work, will be given, as the history goes on, 

DEATH OF BISHOP WHATCOAT. 

The American and Canadian Methodists and preachers were 
now called to raourn the loss of their bishop. Richard What- 
coat was born in Gloucester, in England, 1736 ; converted, 
1758 ; sanctified, 1761 ; began to travel, 1769 ; came to Ame- 
-rica, 1784; became superintendent or bishop, 1800; died at 
Dover, in Delaware, July 5th, 1806. He never came to Ca- 
nada ; but in the United States he was noted for gravity, sin- 
cerity, and simplicity. In the Minutes, he is called an 
** apostolic man of God." '* Dead to envy, pride, and praise." 
" Whoever heard him speak an idle word ?'^ After his 70th 
year, he travelled annually three or four thousand miles. In 
his last illness, he ** was a prodigy of pain and patience for 
thirteen weeks." Like Bishop Asbury he never married. 

The work of God was spreading fast all over the United 
States. Bishop Asbury wrote from Maryland, in July : — 

" I have good reasons to believe that upon the eastern shore, 
4000 have been converted since the 1st of May, and one thousand 
sanctified, besides souls convicted, and quickened, and restored. 
Our Pentecost for sanctification is fully come in some places. * 
• Ten camp-meetings north of New York in about two months, 
and more laid out. • • Now, I think, we congregate two mil- 
lions in a year, and I hope for 100,000 souls converted, convicted, 
restored, or sanctified. The whole continent is awake. I am on 
a route of 3000 miles from and to Baltimore. Such a work of God, 
I believe, never was known for the number of people." 

1807. — The war with France had continued with some inter- 
ruptions, and great success had attended the British arms, 
which had lately captured the Cape of Good Hope from the 
Dutch, allies to the French. Lieut. Gen. Craig was now 
governor of Canada. In the third session of the fourth parli- 
ament of Upper Canada, an act was passed to aid education. 
As the Province was divided in eight districts, a grammar 
school was appointed, and £100 a year given, to each. Thus 
eight district schoolb sprung up, offering a better education 
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than the common schools ; but, for many years, few boys were 
taught in them. Parents could not spare their sons, did not 
desire for them a higher education, could not defray the 
expense, or (the principal reason) the school was at a great 
distance from home. Those who lived in the vicinity of the 
school, and not the district generally, obtained the most benefit. 
In Upper Canada the second newspaper, the Upper Canada 
Guardian in opposition to the Goverment was now begun. 

Sylvan us Keeler, who commenced travelling in 1795, now 
retires from the itinerant work. He had travelled four years 
on the Bay of Quinte circuit, two on the Oswegotchie, one on 
the Niagara, and the last year on the St. Lawrence. He 
settled on a farm in Elizabethtown, near Brockville, and use- 
fully laboured as a located minister all his days. When old he 
was venerable in appearance. His hair wool white, long, flow- 
ing down on his shoulders. His voice vyras deep yet soft, as 
the roll of thunder in the distance. One who heard him preach, 
exclaims, *' such a voice I I never heard its equal." He 
lived and died a good man.* 

• «• The name of 8> Ivanup Keeler coDverted and raised up into the ministry in Canada, 
in the Elizabethtown country, not far from where Brockville now standi), is worthy of 
being rescued from oblivion. He had had no advantnges of an esrly cducaiion ; and 
who, when he first bes^ii speakioi; in public, it is said, could scarcely read a hyn>D. 
But, by assiduously industrious efforts, he so far surmounted this defect as to become 
posf^e^sed of tolerable attainments in English. He bad, moreover, endowments natu- 
ral and of divine bestowmeot which went far to couuterba'aoce the defect referred to. 
His person was comraandiug and even handsome. His voic« for speakings at least 
(and. if I niisiake not, for ainging also, a meann by which our early Metbodiht 
preachers made so lively an impression) was excellent. It was clexr, melodious and 
strong. The distance at which the old people say he could be heard was marvellous. 
His spiril and manners too were the most bland and Engaging. And his zeal and 
fervor in his Master's cause knew no bounds aud suffered no a'bateme.it. He travelled 
lor peverul years while Canada was yet the newest and the poorest, and the preachers 
were the worst provided for. tie was often three months at a time from his wife and 
family of small children. The story of their destitution and the shifts they were put 
tu, to exist, in those seasons of destitution, might bring tears from eyes " the moat 
unused to weep »' No wonder that his return to them was always considered a Jubi- 
lee When the season of his periodical vi^it drew near, his little ones, as they 
informed the writer io after years, would mount the fence, and strain their eyes to 
get the first glimpse of their returning father, often for hours, and even days, before 
his appearance In view of such privations, could any one blame him for ** locating," 
and maKing provision for those for whom he wns the natural provider? But he did 
not cease to be useful « hen he ceased to itinerate. He was greatly beloved and 
respected by the people in ihe surroundir.g migbborhoods, and made very instrumen- 
tal of good to them. And after bis family prew up, and were "KhXe to provide for 
thcmstilven, •* Fat'ier Keeler," as he was now called, extended his labors to greater 
difitances from home, carryinjjrtlie Gospel i'.to the destitute settlements of immtgrants 
beyond ih'^ Rileau. His mst labour of love was that of ho ding a Quarterly Meeting 
in the «'B')\d Settlement," beyond the ^^iHsisnippi. His name is even still like 
*• ointment poured forth" in all the region from the St. Lawrence to the settlement 
beyond the last mentioned river. And his piety lives in the persons of his descend- 
ants, who have be<^n the faithful adherents of the Wesleyan cause through every 
vici.-situde. Thus it is, that ** he bring dead, yet speaks' for that Master whose 
tiuth he so zealously proclaimed while living."— Carro//, 
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Upper Canada District. 

Joseph Sawyer, Presiding Elder. 

Long Point, — ^Henry Ryan 156 

Niagara,— -N. Bangs, T. Whitehead, N. Holmes Y04 

Yonge Street, — Andrew Prindle 45 

Smith's Creek, — Robert Perry 100 

Bay Quinte, — Luther Bishop, Elias Pattie 696 

Oswegotchie,— D. Picket, I. B. Smith, C. Hulbert. . 529 

St. Lawrence, — Samuel Cochran 20 

Lower Canada District. 

Samuel Coate, Presidirig Elder. 

Montreal, — Thomas Madden ^. 20 

Quebec, — Samuel Coate 

Ottawha,— William Snyder 105 

Members, 2,250 
New York Conference, — Dunham, — Gershom Pierce 291 
New England " Stanstead, — Levi Walker... 124 

The members on the two border circuits are given, but we 
cauDot distinguish the members on the one side of the border 
from the other. Isaac B. Smith is a young preacher now 
beginning his ministry on the Oswegotchie circuit. He was a 
useful man, and continued in the Canadian work a number of 
years. 

It seems that Nathan Bangs was changed from Niagara to 
Montreal by the Presiding Elder. The cause, nor whether 
Thomas Madden laboured in Montreal, is not apparent. A 
young preacher called John Richards was sent to help,* and 
joined the Roman Catholics. 

* •• When the writer of this biatory was stationed in Montreal in 1807— having been 
changed by the prtsiding elder from Niaf^ra to Montreal — Mr. Richards came there 
with a special recommendation from Bish"p Asbury as a inissionury. Uo was re- 
ceived wiih cordiality, and preached in our house with acceptance, and gave great 
Batisiaction to the peripie. After bt ing Ihere about two weeks, at his request, he was 
introduced to a Catholic p)ie^t m Montreal, and afterward vi.»ited him nearly every 
day, without any suspicion bi?ing enteriaii'ed of an iQt**ntioii on his part to leave us. 
At length, from various conversations had wit'i the wriier and several other mnm- 
bers of the Methodist Epi»C"pal Church, in vvuieh Mr. Richa*df> pleaded the cause ot 
the Roman Catliolic Church, susiticlons became rife that he was a Catholic, and gnat 
anxiety in the little society was fell on his ccount 

".Witiiin a few days after this became public, our doubts were all dissipated by re- 
ceiving from him a wiitteu protest against the Methodist Societies, as a " continua- 
tion 01 ao ancient heresy which had long afllicted the church," declaring that he 
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1 808. The settlements in Upper Canada were increasing in 
number, and spreading in every direction. The frontier of 
the country was fast filling up. Persons were taking up land 
several miles from the water's edge. Some had ventured to 
take up land in the second tier of townships, in the midst of 
the wilderness, and many miles from any habitation. The 
population was now increased to about 70,000 souls The 
importation was chiefly liquors and groceries, which, by the St, 
Lawrence and the United States, brought a revenue of nearly 
£7000. The bulk of the inhabitants manufactured and wore 
their own clothing. The way of trade was mostly by barter, 
as gold and silver were scarce, and there were no bank to issue a 
paper currency. Intemperance was very prevalent, and schools 
were scarce. The youth were too fond of foolish amusements.* 

At the General Conference, a new bishop was elected, Wm. 
McKendree, who was born in Virginia, 1757. Began to travel 
in 1788. He had given much aid to the revivals by camp 



withdrew all connpction with them, but that he should carry with him " into the 
bosom of the holy church a pincere regard for their welfare, aod prayers for their 
salvation." After pasRing through the preliminary f<tepf>, he became, in a very short 
time, a priest in the Roman Catbolic communion, and remains such to the present 
tioie. The reasouR for this step remain unexplained, as Mr. R. declined giving any other 
than thOFe ccntained in his written protest. It may, however, be pro^e to add that 
Mr. R. was born and reared in the Roaii.«h Churcb, and received an education in 
Georgetown, D. C. Hem, while a youth, he was professedly awakened and convrted 
under the Methodist ministry, joined our chnrch, and entered the travelling connec- 
tion on trial in the Baltimore CoufHrenoe, in the year 1804. Whether it was from an 
early bias in favour of Roman Catholicism, from which he was never entirely deliv- 
ered, or from a supposed conviction of the truth of its doctrine and usages, snd % 
belief that he could, by entering that communion, become more extensively useful, 
are questions which are left to be solved In that day which shall disclose the secrets 
of all hearts. So far as is known to the writer, Mr Richards has maintained a re. 
putable standing in the church to which he attached himaelV*— Bangt* Hutarg, 

• One of these was the Charivari,— an ancient custom, supposed to have com- 
menced in the Provinces of Old France ; from thence, sprendover the whole kingdom; 
and so was transplanted by the earliest settlers into < anada, and has been kept up 
ever since. Like every other amusement, exciting mirth, it was in much fiivour. At 
first it was a more resfiectful attention than at present, and was only given to persona 
in high life. Formerly, only second marriages, or marriages coURidered uneqnal, 
obtained the charivari, but in late years, whenever there was an opportunity. From 
the French the custom spread into the English settlement, a- d is now common in 
Upper Canada as in Lower Canada. Oae part of the anusement is to dress in masks 
and by night. Another is, to make a medlev of odd noises ; as by drums, kettles, 
tins, horns, whistles, guns, shouts. A third is to extort drink or money from the 
personn just married. In these amusements great annoyances often occur, and some- 
times fighting, wounds, and death. They are not so common in towns as in the 
country settlements, and are now regarded as pests from the vulgar, than sources of 
innocent amusement. 
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meetings in the west. It was now arranged that the General 
Conference should hereafter be formed of delegates from the 
annual conferences, according to the number of preachers, and 
such has been the mode ever since. 

Lower Canada District. 
Samuel Coate, Presiding Elder, 

Quebec, — Samuel Cochran 13 

Montreal, — Thomas Madden 16 

Ottawha, — Wm. Snyder 117 

Upper Canada District. 
Joseph Sawyer, Presiding Elder, 

Cornwall, — Wm. Snow 35 

St. Lawrence, — Chandley Lambert 43 

Augusta, — Daniel Picket, John Reynolds 347 

Bay Quinte, — Ninian Holmes, Cephas Hulbert 649 

Smith's Creek, — Elias Pattie , 106 

Yonge Street, — Robert Perry 45 

Niagara, — Henry Ryan, Isaac B. Smith 791 

Ancaster, — ^Wm. Case , 

Long Point, — Thomas Whitehead 195 

Members, 2,360 

New York Conference — Dunham, — Oliver Sikes .. . 307 
New England " Stanstead, — Charles Virgin 119 

After several attempts to form a society in Quebec, a few 
members is reported on the Minutes. Considering that the 
population of Quebec is chiefly French, surprise may be felt 
that the preachers wasted their strength in the capital of 
Canada. Still, there were emigrants irom the British isles, 
settled in the town, carrying on trade and commerce. In the 
citadel on Cape Diamond, rising 350 feet above the level of the 
water, and the strongest fortress in the world, is always a body 
of soldiers, some of which, generally, have been brought up in, 
or inclined to, the Methodist connection. We have seen that 
occasionally a Methodist soldier from the fort preaches to his 
comrades. Besides, Quebec is the port of embarcation for 
Europe ; and as travellers have to remain waiting for the ship, 
tie Methodist traveller would gladly spend his Sabbath as at 
home. Quebec, too, is the chief port for emigrants to land 
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when they come to Canada. For the sake of the thonsands 
of Protestant, and especially Methodist, emigrants, a Metho- 
dist minister in Quebec was very desirable. Also, Quebec i» 
the great lumber mart, for the lumber men and merchants of 
Canada. Hither they and their rafts come sailing down the 
St. Lawrence, — some from the settlements on the lake Ontario^ 
some from the Trent river and the shores of the Bay of Quinte, 
some from the various tributary streams of the St. Lawrence, 
but chiefly from the dark brown Ottawa river, rafts flowing into 
it from all its streams and lakes, — and hither come the English 
fleets with their crews and merchants, seeking the pine, the 
oak, the elm, of the Canadian forests. Many of the travellers 
from the east and the west are religious persons, or of Metho- 
dist parentage and inclination, and a day in the courts of the 
Lord, when afar from home, is sweet and salutary. Such con- 
victions seem to have induced the preachers to visit and conti- 
nue to visit the city of Quebec- And patience was at last 
rewarded, for Methodism found a strong hold in the great for- 
tress of the American continent. 

The old and familiar name of Oswegotchie is now dropped, 
and no more found among the list of circuits in Canada j a 
name rendeied notable as connected with the labours of Losee 
and Wooster. The first year's toil brought 90 members. 
Wooster's labours brought up the number to 206. Last year 
the number was 529. The country is now tolerably well set- 
tled in the front townships. From Elizabethtown to Cornwall 
is a long strip of country, required three preachers, to do the 
work. Now the old circuit is divided into two parts j and 
Augusta and Cornwall, come upon the list. 

The country around the head of lake Ontario and Burling- 
ton bay, which had been connected with the Niagara circuit, 
was now separated, and formed into a new circuit, called An- 
caster. The settling of the country was begun by loyalist?, 
unmolested after the revolution j many of whom fought in the 
corps, called Butler's Rangers, noted for courage .and stratagem. 
The settlements were now much improved, the loads tolerably 
good, and the people pretty comfortable in worldly circum- 
Btances. The Ancaster circuit was a favourite circuit witfe the 
preachers, and embraced, for many years, the ground now 
covered by the district of Hamilton. 
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1809. The most important event this year in the civil his- 
tory of Canada, was the introduction of steam in the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence river. John Molson, an enterprising mer- 
chant of Montreal, was the first who put a steamboat on the 
Canadian waters. He called her the Accommodation, She 
shot out into the current, with ten passengers, November 3rd, 
proceeded down the river, and in 36 hours arrived safely in 
Quebec,-^the whole city being on the shore to witness the 
wonderful sight. The fare was nine dollars up to Montreal, 
and eight down to Quebec. Fulton's first steamboat on the 
Hudson river was prior; but Molson*s was the second built 
in the new woild, as a substitute for the oar and the sail. 

Lower Canada District, 
Samuel Coate, Presiding Elder, 

Quebec, — George McCrackin 35 

Three Iliver8,--Joseph Samson 

Montreal, — Joseph Scull 28 

Ottawha — Thomas Madden 116 

Upper Canada District, 

Joseph Sawyer, Presiding Elder. 

Cornwall, — Ellas Pattie 40 

St. Lawrence, — William Snow 65 

Augusta, — Ninian Holmes 347 

Bay Quinte, — Ghandley Lambert, Jos. Lockwood . . 632 

Smith's Creek, — Cephas Hulbert 130 

Yonge Street, — John Reynolds 102 

Niagara, — Henry Ryan, Robert Perry 550 

Ancaster, — ^Andrew Prindle 300 

Long Point, — Thomas Whitehead 195 

2361 
Detroit, — William Case, missionary. 
New York Conference — Dunham,--Lansford Whiting 262 
New England " — Stanstead, — Squire Streeter. 105 

The Michigan territory, between lake Huron and the St 
Clair on the one side, and the Michigan hike on the other, was 
now a great widerness, with some tribes of Indians and a few 
hundred white settlers. The country, joining Canada, was 
early found out by the French, who in the end of the 17th cen- 
tury founded Detroit, — building a fort, and establishing trade 
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with the Indians. To the white settlers in Detroit and neigh- 
bourhood, Wm. Case was now sent as a missionary. This cir- 
cuit also included the English settlements on the Thames, from 
the Moravian town to the St. Clair lake, and along lake Erie^ 
especially townships of Colchester and Gosfield, settled as early 
as 1790, chiefly by people of German origin from the U. 8. 
The opposition which Nathan Bangs experienced had 
ceased, and his patience had set the people to reflect The 
Baptist exhoiter was changed, and received the preacher with 
open arms. The way being open, the Gospel spread fast among 
the people, like fire through dry stubble. The work went on- and 
prospered until the breaking out of the war. The townships 
east of Oxford, towards Long Point, were not settled until the 
war closed, from 1816 to 1822. A missionary in those days, 
when no Missionary Society existed in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, trusted in Providence for his support, and in bishop 
Asbury. The bishop in passing through the rich parts of the 
land, used to solicit donations from benevolent persons, to sus- 
tain the young men who volunteered to " break up new ground." 
Detroit was connected with the Upper Canada district for a 
number of years, and the Presiding Elder attended to the 
Detroit circuit as to those in Upper Canada. 

At the mouth of the river St. Maurice, about h^f way 
between Montreal and Quebec, is a town called Three Bivers. 
It owes the name to the position of two small islands in the 
mouth of the St. Maurice, giving the stream issuing into the 
St. Lawrence the appearance of three rivers. It is one of the 
oldest places in, Canada, and once possessed a great share of 
the fur trade. Seven or eight miles up the river is a great bed 
of iron ore, and iron forges, which did a great work in 
supplying the early settlers with pots, kettles, and stoves. The 
forges were at work long before the conquest of Canada by the 
British. Although the bulk of the people were French and 
Boman Catholics, yet, owing to the iron ore, many Englishmen 
were employed in making models and castings; For the spiri- 
tual benefit of these persons and their families. Three Bivers 
was added to the circuits, and Joseph Samson was the first 
Methodist preacher. It is said that he was born and ordained 
in Lower Canada ; he had travelled two years, was now elected 
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D9 and came to Three Rivers from a circuit in the Balti- 
more Conference. 

1810. The seven Conferences now became eight, by the 
addition of the Genesee. The new conference was formed 
because of the increase of preachers and people in western 
New York and Upper Canada, requiriDg such accommodation ; 
and made out of the Susquehannan and Cayuga districts, with 
Upper Canada. The Genesee Conference began with above 
lOyOOO members, and embraced the both sides of the Upper St. 
Lawrence, lake Ontario, river Kiagara, and lake Erie. After 
thii^ Upper Canada always remained with the Genesee Con- 
ference^ until a Conference was established in the Province. 
Lower Canada, however, still remained with the New York 
Oonfereuce. The first Genesee Conference met at Lyons 
Ontario County, New York, July 20th. 

Genesee Conference j — Upper Canada District. 

Henry Byan, Presiding Elder. 

Cornwall,— Bela Smith 40 

8t. Lawrence, — ^Edward Cooper 66 

Augusta,— -Elias Pattie 404 

Bay Quinte, — ^Thomas Whitehead, P. Covenhoyen. . 622 

Smith's Creek,— John Reynolds 126 

TcoBgs' Street,*-Jo8eph Lockwood Ill 

▲noastdr,— Daniel Freeman 320 

Niagara, — Andrew Prindle, Joseph Gatchell 657 

Long Point.— Robert Perry 180 

Detroit— Nmian Holmes *IB 

2603 

New Yvrk Co^ftrenetf^Lower Canada District. 

Jos. Samson, Presiding Elder. 

Queheo.— James Mitchell 40 

Three Riyers^ — John Samson 8 

Honireal,— Joseph Scull 28 

Ottawha,— Thomas Madden 116 

St. Francis Riyer^Rohert Hibbard 116 

192 

2796 

Dunham,— Heman Garlick, Tim. Minor 319 

New England Conf .,— Stans tead— Dayid Eilboum . . 129 
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Along tLe river Iliclielteu, an attempt was made seven 
years si nee, to form a circuitj and failed. Now the river St 
Francis is to be tried. This river baa its pouree near the 
berders of New HaiopsLire, receiving the outflowinga of tho 
lake St. Fr.^ncis, and passes throuprh the eastern townshipi^, 
mostly aettling mth American and English emigrants^ dis- 
charging its waters into a large expansion of the St. Lawrence, 
forty miles below Montreal, called the lake St, Peter. The 
trial was attended with so much encouragement, that tho St. 
Francis river coutLnued among the Lower Canada circuits 
until the war. 

A change now took place in the presiding eldersbips. Henry 
Ilyan i^ elevated to the Upper Canada district^ and Jos. Ham- 
son to tho district of Lower Citiiada* If the situation were 
an honour, surely the honour brouo^ht extra hardj^ihips and 
laboars, to prcflorve and promote humility. What a district to 
travel, four limes in the year, was the Upfrfir Canada! A 
Presiding Elder's duty was to attend four quarterly meetings 
in each circuit. He had to visit ten circuits each quarter of 
the year. The quarterly mcf^tings, in those days and many 
years after, wtTe great rellf^ious festivals to the preachers and 
people. They were times of refreshing from tlie presence of 
the Lord, More or less of a revival influence was always 
expected at the meetings. Wiicn elder Case or Ryan attended, 
rarely did they pus:% ivithout conversions to God* Ryan's 
home was probably in tlic Niapira circuit, where he had labour- 
ed the last two y^mrfi, and where he owned a farm. How little 
of his society would his family enjoy ! He might hegia Lis 
journeys with Niagara circuit, Long Point, and then off to 
Detroit. Re turnings he would probably attend to Ike An caster 
and Young Street circuits. Returning, the same week, ho 
[ must be in Smith's Creek circuit, the next week in the Bay of 
Quiate, the third week in Augusta, the fourth week in the St. 
Lawrence, and the fifth week in Cornwall circuit* In this 
eircuit his rjuarterly work might end. Now he turns homeward ] 
and a journey from Cornwall to Niagara, on horseback, with 
the crooked, hilljr un mended, swampy roads of those timeSj 
was no light undertaking. The distance was about 350 miles, 
and would require an industrious travel of fiv'e or Fix days. 
lie wou!d have a week to rest. Then he must again bo on the 
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road to Detroit. From Detroit tp Cornwall, allowing for the 
bending of the road in the Niagara frontier, was probably not 
much short of 700 miles. Allowing for his returns to his 
home, Ryan probably travelled about 1000 miles each quarter 
in the year, or 4000 miles a year. And what was the worldly 
gain ? For so much bodily labour, to say nothing of the men- 
tal, the Presiding Elder was allowed $80 for himself, $60 for 
his wife, and what provisions he would need for his family. 
His entire allowance might have been £60 a year. Such was 
the remuneration, and such the labours, of the Presiding Elder 
fifty years ago. The Presiding Elders in the United States 
were men of the same labours and the same remuneration. 
The Bishops were not exempted from such toils, nor was their 
remuneration more. The venerable Asbury was now travel- 
ling three to four thousand miles a year, and his salary was 
but eighty dollars. In such disinterested zeal we surely see an 
humble following of Jesus Christ. 



SAMUEL COATE. 

At the New York Conference, Samuel Coate was located : he 
is no longer found in the Minutes. Whether located with or 
without his consent, does not appear. As the Presiding Elder 
of Lower Canada for six years, and the stationed preacher in 
Montreal one of those years, he became interested in the ad- 
vancement of Methodism in that city. A stone chapel was pro- 
posed in 1805, with a dwelling house for the preacher. The ex- 
pense was greater however than could be borne by the people 
in Montreal. Mr. Coate, therefore, travelled about the 
Upper Province and some part of the United States, soli- 
citing help J and afterwards he went to England, where he was 
much assisted. In the address of the Englisb Missionary 
Committee to the General Conference, a claim to the property 
is argued on the ground that a "considerable part of the 
money for building the chapel and house was raised in this 
country.'' He was anxious to preach the gospel, to the French 
Canadians ; and for this purpose, he learned the French lan- 
guage. But it does not appear he attempted to preach in 
French. 
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We have sem Stimuei Coate as a useful and popular »itniflt©r 
of the GospeL Perhaps his popularitj^ was one step to his 
lamented downfuil,^ — as with many good and useful niinisters. 
Human praise is sweet, and sometimes sweeter than the prake 
of God, Another step in hin decline was that digsipation of 
mind induced by his voyap^e to and travels in England, solicit- 
ing aid for tliB (jhapeL There was a desire to have Samuel 
Coate a minister in the Church of England. The offer was 
made, and abo accepted. II e became an Episcopalian minis- 
ter in Montreal. How long hecontinacd in his new situation^ 
does not appear- Lut the change was not for his good, nor did 
he long wear the cassock and the bauds. Bat while a Metho- 
dist preacher he had worn the gown, as the preachers generally 
did in public services. He next comineneed a mercantile busi- 
ness in Montreal j carried it on vrUhout success j became involved 
in debt, and lot^t all his property. To free himself from his 
embarrassment^ and to support his family, he resorted to his 
fine talent in penmanship. He was an exquisite penman. He 
would sometimes write the Lord*a prayer in the space of an 
English sixpence, or on his thumb tiail. He would write so 
extremely fine^ that the letters could not he discerned by the 
naked eye ; hut with a microscope, the writing appeared clearly 
defined j and of excellent form. He now executed his master- 
piece in penmanship. He took it to London* The engraving 
was said to have cost £1600. It was paid for by selling copies 
at £2 each,^ And selling copies all over England was the 
work so useful and talented a preacher was engaged in, for pro- 
bably some years. He w^as thereby led into all sorts of society ; 
and at last be fell into evil company, and act[uired vicious 
habits. He left his wife and daughter in Canada, and never 
saw them again. He never returned to the land in which be 
had spent useful and happy years, nor to the people who love<i 
and admired him, and wlio, notwithstanding Lis fall, would 
have received him again, even as the Saviour received repenting 
Peter. The old Methodists elung to the bopCj that Samuel Coate 
died a penitent. He i^ent a letter to one of liis friends in the 
Bay of Quinte^ in which he lamented deeply his great downfalL 
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He compared himself to a liTiog flowing stream becoming a 
fitagnant and cormpt pool, and bitterly condemned his life since 
he tonched the shores of England. The closing years of Samnel 
Coate's life afford a solemn warning to all ministers of the 
Gospel, especially to those whom God has given the talents 
which raise the admiration of the multitade. 

How needfal for all good men to look for the leadings of 
Providence in changing the bounds of their spiritaal habita- 
tion. They shoald remember, that Providence leads, not with 
a chain or rope, but a gentle thread, which may be 
easily broken by, or slip through, the fingers holding it. 

JOSEPH SAWYER, 

Also the Presiding Elder for Upper Canada, Joseph Sawyer, 
was located by the new Genesee Conference. He b^an his 
labours in Canada, in 1800. He travelled four years on the 
two circuits, and four years as a Presiding Elder. In the 
United States, he travelled five years ; or 13 years, in all. He 
was a man of strong mind, great energy, and a single eye. He 
was a useful man, and some of his converts became preachers 
of the Gospel, as Nathan Bangs and Laban Clark. He was 
married, and after his location, he settled down on a farm, 
bordering on the St. Lawrence, in Matilda, — a township mostly 
settled by Germans, and where the work of God began early 
under Losee and Wooster. Twenty-four years after, the writer 
used to visit him, when preaching in his neighbourhood. He 
was then probably 65 years of age. He was an active man, 
willing to preach, and the people were very willing to hear. He 
fell from his horse, in the fall of 1834, and Iw-oke his leg ; 
which accident confined him to his room for some months. 
But he bore his confinement cheerfully. He would sing and 
pray, and even performed the ceremony of marriage for his 
servant man, while lying on his bed. He came to the King- 
ston Conference in 1851, and appeared a venerable man, with 
white flowing hair, and a mind possessing richly the consola- 
tions and strength of religion. He died in the United States. 

We lose the name of William Case, in the appointments. 
He returns to the United States, having been appointed by the 
bishop to the Cayuga district, as Presiding Elder, in the Genesee 
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Conference. In tljia Bituation, he remained until 1812 ; when 
he became Presidinf^ Elder of the Oneida district In 1814, 
he was cban^d to the Chenango dbtrict ; and the next jenv^ 
he returns to Can a dn^ and thus he was growing up to that 
knowledge and eitperieTice which aPterwarda were m UBeful to 
the iufiint body in Canada. 

1811. War was now portending between Great Britain and 
the United States, Major General Bnjck was in charge of the 
adnvinistration of Upper Canada. The United States en?oy 
at tho British coan took his leave of tbe Prince lli^ent on liit 
March, An uDibrtunato conflict between the Unit^ States 
Pfesiihnt frigate of 44 guns, and the British sloop of war, the 
Little Beli, 18 gunSj on May 16th, — ^in which the sloop had 
32 men killed and wo nndedp— hastened the crisis* Lieut Gen. 
Sir George Prevost, arrived at Quebec, from Nova Scotia, 
September Htk, and assumed the charge of the government of 
Lower Canada^ and the supreme military eommand of both 
Provinces, He visited immediately the military porta on the 
Eichelieu river, and ordered Chambly, St. John's, and the 
isle of Noixj to be put into the best state for defence. Ho 
eixpeeted that the banks of the Richelieu would be the first 
Btage of the war. 



BISHOP ASBTJEY'S VISIT TO CANADA. 

So long as Canada had been a portion of the Methodist 
Episcopaj Church, no bishop had ever been in the country^ 
But, aa the New England Conference wa9 held ao far north aji 
Verraoufcj the aged bishop Asbury determined to go over the 
border 3 and see the country where the preachers he had sentj 
with God*3 biessing, had raised up a Methodist body of nearly 
3000 persons, and which he had long desired to behold, 

'* Tiiifl year Bishop ABbiirj crossad tbc St, Lftwjfeuce Into Upper 
Canada* After fttteadiug iha New Englund Ct^tiference, which 
ttiiseiobled tbju year i& Bartiard, in the i»tate of Vermont^ he took 
h1§ departure on his inttmded tour intt) Upper Canada, a place h« 
hiid long desired to visit. On Wedneedayj June 26th, he crossed 
the Greea Mountains, visited Mi^idiebury^ and preached in tho 
couit hou«e, and afterward get forward a subficriptiou paper for 
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building a house of worship in that place, fully believing, as he 
said, <-that the Lord would visit Middlebury.' He then passed on 
through VergenneSy Charlotte, and Plattsburgh, in each of which 
places he stopped and preached, until he arrived, after a fatiguing 
journey through the woods and swampy roads, at the Indian village 
of St. Regis, situated at the mouth of the river of that name, which 
empties into the St. Lawrence river. At this place he was ferried 
across the St. Lawrence, which is here nearly three miles in width. 
The first place he stopped at was Evan Roy's* in the town of Corn- 
wall, where there was a flourishing Methodist Society, one of the 
eldest in the province. 

" On landing in Canada, he says, ' My strong affection for the 
people of the United States came with strange power upon me when 
I was crossing the line,' and he inquires, with much apparent feel- 
ing, * Why should I have such new feelings in Canada T 'No doubt 
that associations were called up by this visit which he little ex- 
pected to realize in this world. He had left his native land in his 
youth — had struggled through the difficulties of the revolutionary 
war — a war. which eventuated in the severance of the United States 
from the land of his birth — had lived to see these states rising and 
flourishing, and the Church whose affairs he had been called to 
guperintend, numbering within its bosom six hundred and thirty- 
six travelling preachers, and 1 "74,560 members — and now, in the 
sixty-gixth year of his age, and fortieth of his ministry in this 
country, he found himself once more under the shadow of his 
paternal government, in a distant province of the empire, among 
a people who had been raised up by his sons in the gospel, profess- 
ing the same faith and adopting the same modes of worship with 
those with whom he first united himself in the mother country. 
Amid such reflections, how could it be otherwise than that ' strange 
feelings should come over' him ? And more especially as he must 
then have anticipated the near approach of another war between 
the United States and that government from which he had expa- 
triated himself for the sake of building up His kingdom whose 
government shall have no end. 

" The bishop passed along up the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
stopping and preaching in the most considerable places, gathering 
information from his own observation and the communications of 
others respecting the state of things in Canada, until he arrived at 
Kingston, where he preached in a new chapel the people had 
erected in that place. He says : — 'Our ride has brought us through 
one of the finest countries I have ever seen. The timber is of a 
noble size ; the cattle are well shaped and well looking ; the crops 
are abundant, on a most fruitful soil. Surely, this is a land that 
God the Lord hath blessed.' And of the people he says : — ' My 
Eoul is much united to them."t 

• Or. Robe. The Society is still continued at Moulinetie. 
i Bangs' Hi^t. M. £. C. 
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New York Conference, — Lower Canada District. 

Joseph Samson, Presiding Elder, 

Quebec, — Joseph Scull 26 

Montreal, — James Mitchell 35 

Ottawa, — Samuel Luckey 116 

St. Francis Kiver,— Robert Hibbard 47 

Three Kivers 18 

242 

Genesee Conference, — Upper Canada District, 
Henry Ryan, Presiding Elder. 

Augusta, — John Rhodes, John Reynolds 450 

Bay Quintie, — Thomas Whitehead, Edward Cooper 655 

Smith's Creek, — Joseph Gatchell 120 

Young Street, — ^Andrew Prindle 95 

Niagara, — Isaac B.Smith, Peter Covenhoven 527 

Ancaster and Long Point, — G, W. Densmore, E. 

Burdock 569 

Detroit, — Ninian Holmes, Silas Hopkins 134 

2550 

Members, 2792 
New York Conference, — Dunham, — S, Sornborcer, 

T, Minor 335 

New England " Stanstead, — Joseph Dennett 200 

The preachers and societies were in much anxiety, in the 
prospect of the war between the two English nations. The 
American preachers, on the declaration of war, would or could 
hardly remain in an enemy's country ; and the societies and 
congregations could scarcely keep up without pastors or teach- 
ers. Preachers of Canadian birth could remain, but what 
were these in a field so large as the two Provinces of Canada ? 
The United States had been of great service to the country, 
since the revolution, in furnishing a large number of peaceable 
and industrious inhabitants, and especially in sending pious, 
zealous preachers of the gospel when none broke to the people 
(in general) the bread of life. And now the same country, 
as was apprehended, was about to send hordes of ruthless men, 
furnished with the dreadful weapons and enginery of warj 
to invade, molest, plunder, and destroy the peaceable home- 
steads of unoffending neighbours, and even friends (for such 
were numbers of the settlers in Lower and Upper Canada) j 

El 
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and to seize, as captives and bondmen, to wound and kill, all 
who should righteously oppose them in their career of wasting 
the land and murdering the people. 

The first invasion of Canada was in the period of the revo- 
lution, and confined to the lower province. One army went 
up the Richelieu to Montreal, and another went up the Ken- 
nebec, in Maine, to Quebec. And, excepting the borders of 
the St. Lawrence, no other parts suffered from or saw the 
invaders. But now thirty-five years had passed by, and Ca- 
nada was no longer the wilderness of 1776, but a country 
lined with settlements from Quebec to Cornwall, and from 
Cornwall to Detroit. The country was then in great poverty, 
and knew but little of trade and commerce ; but now the pop- 
ulation of Lower Canada was about 220,000, and her revenue 
alone was £75,000 ; and Quebec built 37 ships this year, and 
received 500 into her harbour. The population of Upper 
Canada was now about 80,000 people. 

The President Madison in his message to the Congress, 
Nov. 5th, advised a preparation for hostilities with Great 
Britain, which was attended to, and twenty-five thousand men 
were ordered for arms. 

1812. The Lower Canada Parliament met in January, and 
gave the executive £12,000 for the drilling of the militia, £20- 
000 for measures of defence, and £30,000 more for the Grover- 
nor's disposal in case of a declaration of war. The Upper Ca- 
nada Parliament met in February, but did not at first believe in 
an approaching war ; after being convinced, however, they passed 
an effective militia bill, and gave £5,000 for training expenses. 
Still Canada was in an unfit state to repel an invading army. 
The regular troops numbered but 4,000, with 1,300 fencibles 
and 500 artillery, a small number for the defence of a frontier 
of one thousand miles ! Besides, if the militia were called out, 
there were not muskets enough to arm half of the men. Nor 
for so ne months could any help be expected from England. 
However, four regiments of French militia were embodied, and 
a regiment of voltigeurs or canoe men. 

The Congress passed, April 3rd, an act laying an embargo 
for ninety days on all vessels within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, as a precaution against the war with Great 
Britain now expected. Thus all the foreign commerce by 
nhips of the United States was stopped. 
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The bill declaring war passed the first hotise 4th June^ 1812, 
bj a majoritj of 30, Of the members, 49 were against war, and 
79 for iL In the second house, the diBcnssion lasted until the 
17th June, when it passe<l by a inajoritj of *irj— 19 being for 
war, 13 agaiQSt it The minority iu Concirress waa large^ being 
62 against 98 members of both bouses. The lai^nesa of th%f 
minority implied that the reasons for the war were not satis- 
factory to the nation J if thej were to the Government 

And what reasons bad the Government for war? First, 
seamen from England bad fled the royal navy, and sailed 
under the American flag. The English ships searched the 
American ships for these seamen, and took them as deserters. 
The minority said this grievance could be settled by treaty, 
(and was once so Bettled,) and did not justify war. Secondly, 
the blockade of French ports and the ports of their allies, by 
the British government, so that the United States^ ships could 
not traffic in them. The minority replied, that the blockade 
was not to injure American commeroe^ but was retaliatory on 
France only* Thirdly, the British orders in ConnciJ, Tliese 
had been issued in 1807, and declared all the ports of France 
and her allies in rigorous blockade ; that all trade in the produc* 
lions of such countries unlawfiil ; and that all such productions 
were a good prize, fonnd in any vessel. The minority said, that 
these orders in Conncil were in reply to Buonaparte^s, which de* 
clared all the British islands in a state of blockade, all commeroe 
and correspondence with them ptohibit-ed, and any vessel leav^ 
ing an English port was liable to capture. Also, that ^ the 
L French decree was now repealed, the English orders would 
doubtless soon folio w« And so it came to pass, for on June 
23rd the orders were suspended, One of the three causes of 
going to war wa? now gone. But war teas declared on 19th 
June^ or four days before. 

The minority issued an address to their oonstituents, the 
New England States, — for the war party was mostly in the 
middle and western States, — in which they say the war was 
impolitic J unnecessary, and unjuat. But the tme cause of the 

' was, an inordinate desire to have the British Provinces, 

resp^ially Canada, as a part of the United States. But for 

the tempting bait of the noble river and the fertile valley of 

the St* Lawrenoe, with the inexhaustible timber in the yaet 
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northern forests, the grievance with the British Government 
would have been adjusted, and no war declared or determined 
on hy President Madison and his party. 

GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

The first delegated General Conference assembled in New 
York city May 1st, 1812. Bishops Asbury and McKendree 
were present. Among the delegates there was no preacher 
from Canada. It was reported that nearly 40,000 members 
had united to the Methodist Episcopal Church in four years. 
The members were now about 190,000, local preachers 2,000, 
and travelling preachers 700, scattered over seventeen States, 
some territorial settlements, and the Canadas. The aged 
Asbury told the Conference that he had a desire to visit his 
native land once more, after an absence of forty-one years, but 
wished to have the advice of the brethren as to the propriety. 
The reply was that the Conference desired and requested that 
'^Bishop Asbury would relinguish his thoughts of visiting 
Europe, and confine his labours to the American connexion so 
long as God may preserve his life." The good old man meekly 
and cheerfully concurred. The most important act of the 
Conference was, to make local deacons eligible to the office of 
pidersj so that they might baptize, give the Lord's Supper, 
bury the dead, and solemnize matrimony. After a long dis- 
cussion, the privilege was allowed on the ground of expediency 
(scarcity of ministers) and utility. But, as a condition, the 
local deacon must preach four years from the time he was or- 
dained deacon, and must have a recommendation of two-thirds 
of the quarterly conference, certifying his qualifications and 
the necessity of the official services of a local elder in the cir- 
cuit. He must be approved also by the annual conference. 

The New York Conference gave over the Lower Canada 
circuits to the Genesee Conference, retaining only the Dunham 
circuit. The New England Conference still retained Stanstead. 
Except? these two Lower Canada frontier circuits, the whole of 
Canada was now attached to the Genesee Conference, which 
met in the neighbourhood of the Niagara river, July 23rd, 
above a month after the President's declaration of war. None 
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of the Canadian preachers left their circuits ; none went to 
the Conference. Still the bishop arranged the appointments 
as if no national conflict was at hand, hoping that the preach- 
ers would do the best the circumstances would allow. 

Upper Canada District. 

Henry Ryan, Presiding Elder. 

Augnsta, — J. Rhodes, E. Cooper, S. Hopkins 450 

Bay Quinte, — Isaac B. Smith, John Reynolds .... 655 

Smith's Creek, — Thomas Whitehead 120 

Young Street, — Joseph Gatchell 96 

Niagara, — ^Andrew Prindle, Ninian Holmes 527 

Ancasterand Long Point, — E. Burdock, P. Coven- 

hoven 569 

Detroit, — Geo. W. Densmore 134 

2550 

Lower Canada District. 

Nathan Bangs, Presiding Elder, 

Montreal, — ^Nathan Bangs 52 

Quebec, — Thomas Burch 26 

Ottawha,— Robert Hibbard 97 

St. Francis River, — Samuel Luckey, J. F. Cham- 
berlain 120 

295 

Members, 2845 

It seems that no report went to the Conference from the 
Presiding Elder of Upper Canada, and therefore the numbers 
are in the Minutes as last year, although probably there was 
an increase. But the Presiding Elder of Lower Canada ap- 
pears to have sent his report, which shows an increase in Mon- 
treal and on the St. Francis river. 

Dunham, — J. T. Adams, Wm. Ross 335 

Stanstead, — Leonard Bennett 238 

The bishop wisely allowed the preachers of British or Cana- 
dian birth to remain in the provinces ; and only sent two or 
three from the United States, Nathan Bangs and Thomas 
Burch. But the first relinquished his charge, by the consent 
of the bishops ; the second, however, found his way to his ap- 
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pointment. Josiah F. Chamberlain was a young man just 
taken on trial by the New England Conference, and sent to the 
St. Francis river; but he went not. Samuel Luckey was 
changed from the Ottawa circuit to the St. Francis ; but he 
did not go. On the 24th of June, the news arrived at Quebec 
of the declaration of war, and the government issued a procla- 
mation commanding all American citizens to leave the province 
by the 3rd July ; the reason, doubtless, why some preachers 
came not to, and why others left, the country. 

THE WAR. 

The news of the declaration reached York, in Upper Can- 
ada, on the 26th June. The peaceable and unoffending Meth- 
odists, and other inhabitants of the two provinces, now knew 
that their country was soon to be invaded by their neigh- 
bours, and was to become a scene of strife, havoc, and blood. 
July 6th, the entire militia of the country was required to be 
in readiness for service. Oeneral Brock immediately sent off 
troops to seize Mackinaw, and on the 17th Julylthis important 
fort, at the entrance of lake Michigan, was acquired without 
loss of blood. 

The president was empowered to raise 50,000 volunteers 
for the war, and to call out 100,000 militia men for defending 
the sea coast and frontiers. The Governor of Michigan, Gen. 
Hull, began the war in Upper Canada, July 12th, by crossing 
the river Detroit to Sandwich, with 2,500 men. The few regu- 
lar troops, with the militia, and the Indian chief Tecumseth 
and his warriors, were however on the alert; and he was 
obliged to recross, with all his army (except 250 in a fort at 
Sandwich), on the 7th and 8th August. General Brock 
arrived with reinforcements from York, on the night of the 
13th. He crossed the Detroit river on the 16th, with 700 
troops and 600 Indians, forced Hull to capitulate, with all his 
army, seized Detroit and the fort, and took possession of all 
Michigan. Such boldness and success gave great encourage- 
ment and energy to the Canadian people. But the American 
war party, especially in the western States, was filled with 
astonishment. None could give credit to the report,^-that 
the Canadians had seized Detroit and the Michigan territory, 
acquired possession of the straits of Mackinaw, and captured 
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an American general and his army, — until communicated from 
an official source* 

The United States now made great exertions. They divid- 
ed their troops into three parts. General Harrison headed 
the north- western army, for the Detroit country, Greneral 
Rensellaer drew up his army of the centre on the Niagara 
river. General Dearhctro collected his ormy of the north in 
the vicinity of lake Champlain. Great military stores were 
col 1 ec ted al ong th e fro n tier . 

Troops from the army of the centre crossed the Niagara 
river on the 13 th Octobeij and gained possession of Qn ecus ton 
heights; but General Brock, at the head of a company of the 
49th regiment, running up the hill to dislodge them, was bit 
hy a shot from a rifle, and dropt to rise no more. Thus fell 
the governor of Upper Canada and the commander of the 
British forces ! The war had taken a shining mfirk. How- 
ever, the enemy was defeated, and seven hundred, or more, 
became prisoners of war. Brock was buried at Fort St. 
George. A gloom was diffused all over the country. But the 
enemy had yet found no lod^ent on Canadian soil. 

Another attempt was made, however^ on the Niagara iron- 
tier. In November, Smith, at the head of 5000 Americans, 
hung about the river, and effected a landing for part of the 
force?, which was captured, however, and so he gave up the 
attempt. Although the army of the north, consisting of 10,000 
men, moved about on the borders of Lower Canada, yet find- 
ing the troops and militia of Montreal prepared, the general 
desisted from invading the country. 

Although no success had attended the wanton invasion of 
a peaceable country, yet marauding parties had crossed the 
St, Lawrence at Gananoque and Prescott, and went among 
the defenceless settlers, plundering the bouses and barns, and 
doing all the injury and mischief they pleased. In Congress 
(Jan. 2nd, 1813), ^Ir, Quincey denounced the war in an elo- 
c|uent indignant strain. Said he, " We seized the first 
opportunity to carry the war among the harmless colonists. It 
was not owing to our Government that the bones of the Cana- 
dians were not mixed with the ashes of their habitations. 
I Since the invasion of the buccaneers, there was nothing in 

I hi&tory more disgracefQi than this war.'* And such were the 
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ROBERT HIBBARD. 

■ His name deserves notice here for his faithfulness in the 
time of civil commotion, and his untimely end in consequence. 
He was a native of New York State. In 1809 he was receiv- 
ed on trial, and next year was ordained deacon, on his offering 
himself for the work of Lower Canada. In two years he 
formed the circuit of the River St. Francis, and gathered in 
120 members. He returned to the New York Conference, 
held in Albany, June 4th, 1812; was ordained elder; and 
consented to return to Canada, notwithstanding the difficulties 
and dangers of war. He was appointed to the Ottawa circuit, 
and arrived there in safety. Although United States' citizens 
were ordered to leave the country, he continued at his post 
until 7th October, anxious to keep up the work of God — so 
that the clash of arms should not molest or destroy it. Hear- 
ing that the preachers appointed to the St. Francis river had 
not come, he determined to go to this circuit, and encourage 
the young societies to hold fast. He came down to Montreal, 
and rode to the ferry below. In crossing the St. Lawrence, 
.October 10th, by some accident he fell into the river, and was 
drowned. His horse escaped to the shore ; but Hibbard was 
seen going dovra, with his hands lifting towards heaven. His 
body was diligently sought for, but never found. Before he 
left the Ottawa circuit, he had a presentiment of death, and 
was unusually serious, speaking of the nearness of death, and 
his hope of everlasting life. 

As the war did not yet effect all the country, the preachers 
doubtless moved without molest to their new appointments, 
and went on with the peaceable and loving work of the gospel 
ministry. But all the Lower Canada stations were unoccu- 
pied, except Quebec. The leaders of the classes probably 
assisted to collect the people, and to hold religious services. The 
people, however, generally acquired the dreadful spirit of war ; 
for injury will naturally provoke retaliation. The able-bodied 
and young men in the Methodist societies, as others, were 
under drill, and ready for battle when called on by the gover- 
nor. Older men were engaged in conveying ammunition, 
guns, provisions, and all the material of war, fiom one post to 
another. The religious meetings were composed very often of 
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old men, women, and children only. The St. Lawrence and 
the Bay of Quinte country, with the frontier along lake On- 
tario, had not yet seen blood — only some ravages of marauders. 
But on the borders of the Niagara some of the Methodists 
were in the militia in arms, and with the regular troops, assist- 
ed to drive back the invaders. There were four preachers 
stationed in the Ancaster, Niagara and Long Point country, — 
Prindle, Holmes, Burdock, and Covenhoven. ^ Besides, George 
Neal, the first Methodist preacher of the west, was living, and 
in the vicinity of the battles. The Methodists here numbered 
nearly 1100 persons; one quarter of whom, probably, or 250, 
were as militia men, or otherwise employed in the service. Some 
of the young, unsophisticated, and pious young men were in 
great perplexity as to their duty. They were told by the lead- 
ing men of their townships, by the civil rulers, and by the 
preachers too, that a christian man may fight in defence of life, 
liberty, friends, homes and property; but they read of the 
saying of Christ : " Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you f and ^* Resist not evil,'' and they thought 
of the Lamb of God passing through a wicked world, sur- 
rounded by a perverse generation, suffering and never retaliat- 
ing evil. But the perplexity did not keep any from arms, — 
so great was the force of injury and example. One Methodist 
young man in the militia (afterwards a preacher), fearing his 
own life might be taken, in the battle where Brock fell, prayed 
for himself; and fearing he might do wrong in shooting his 
enemy, fired at, and at the same time earnestly prayed for the 
falling invader. And thus if he necessarily did evil, he also 
did good to the foe who hated him. War is a great puzzle to 
a loving, conscientious, Christian man, — even a war of self- 
defence. Love is the fulfilling of the law ; but how a Chris- 
tian man can fulfil the law in war is a perplexity not easily 
settled, except on the Quaker principle of abstinence. 

1813. The winter was spent in preparation for the great 
conflict on land and water of 1813. The parliament of Lower 
Canada was assembled in December, by Sir George Prevost, 
and took measures to provide money for the war. The Upper 
Canada Parliament was convened by General Sheaffe, and 
assembled February 25th, and passed several necessary mea- 
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sares. Great Britain bad sent some regiments to Halifax dur- 
ing the winter. 

January 22nd, the war began in the territory of Michigan, 
between a detachment of 800 of the north-western army, under 
General Winchester, and a force of British and Indians under 
Colonel Proctor. The battle of the river Baisin resulted in 
the defeat of the American troops, and their capitulation. 
The Indians could not be restrained, and they rushed on the 
captives, — some hundreds of young men from Kentucky, — and 
tomahawked and scalped the whole. The evil they intended 
for the peaceable settlers of Canada sadly returned into their 
own bosoms. The parliament of Lower Canada (then in 
session) passed a vote of thanks to Colonel Proctor, for his 
skill and intrepidity ; and he became Brigadier General. 

During the ice on the St. Lawrence various detachments of 
the American troops crossed from Ogdensburgh, cruelly plun- 
dering the farmers along the front of Augusta and Edwards- 
burgh, firing the farm-houses in the depth of a Canadian 
winter, and carried off many of the defenceless people as 
prisoners. Such barbarous conduct by a civilized and chris- 
tian people, was worse than the savage conduct of ignorant aud 
heathen Indians. General Prevost, on a tour through Upper 
Canada, came to Prescott on 21st February, hearing of these 
marauding parties, ordered a force against the Ogsdenburgh 
fort, defended by 500 men. On the morrow the troops cross 3d 
on the ice, and in one hour captured the fbrt^ with all the 
ammunition, cannon, and stores. The enemy fled across the 
Oswegotchie, and escaped. Thus the farmers on the Canadian 
side of the river obtained a respite from the plundering parties 
of the enemy. 

A wonderful marching exploit took place this winter. Of 
the troops arrived at Halifax, the 1 04th regiment was ordered 
to march at once to Canada; and over the snows, with the 
intense cold of the early months, and through the great wilder- 
ness lying between the port of Halifax and Quebec, the troops 
travelled, and arrived in the month of March, to the great joy 
of the Canadian people. 

The enemy had fourteen armed vessels on lake Ontario, 
which, April 25th, sailed with 1600 troops to the harbour of 
York. The British force was small, and the seat of govern- 
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nient was taken. TLe place was plundered^ and partly destroy- 
ed, with the newspaper officCj wbich pnbliffhod the government 
organ, calle<i the York GazfittQ* May 25th, the fleet sailed 
for the fort St. George, on the Niiigara. The troops first 
resisted, then evacuated the fort, leaving nothing but niina 
and a few shattered housep, at Newark^ the old seat of govem- 
incnt. The ncw.*p?iper oiBce, which published the Tde^raph^ 
was al^3 dej^troyedp Thus York and Niagara were now in 
tbe possession of the enemy. The only newspaper now pub- 
lisbod, (bc^an in 1810) was the Kingston Gazeitej and con- 
tinued the only paper in Upper Canada n,ntil the year 181G. 

In May, another action took place in Michigan, resulting 
in a victory by General Proetor, The Americana were nearly 
aU killed or captured. 

In Kingston the English were busy in putting a fleet of 
seven arracd schooners in order, ^eis Sir James Yeo, a naval 
officer, with 450 seam en j had arrived from England, for the 
lakes. The Governor was with this force at Kingston. A 
thousand troops, with 100 guna* were put on the vessels^ and 
they sailed. May 27th, for the American fortification at Saek- 
ett'a Harbour, Great damage was done the enemy, but the 
irresolution of the Governor Pre vest prevented anything deci- 
sive. The battle of Sackett's Harbour was fought on the 
28tb» when the Rev. Wra. Case came on the field of blood* 
The next d ly he wrote a letter to the Rev* Nathan Bangs, of 
which the following is an extract ; — 

**Utioa, May 29, 1813. 

** I was prasent a few hoars after the battle at Sackett'a Harbor, 

where I ivItnesHed a scene of defitli and carn."ig(? more moving 

than al[ I ever saw before. Kumbers lay cold in death ! Many 

were groaning with their wounds and bleeding in their gore !.,.,, 

Mynelf and twa more preachers wero in Rutland, about ten 

miles from the harbor^ and were about to commence clearing off 
a camp graund, but on hearing the cannon aad constant roll of 
small arms wo gave op the idea of work, and betook ourfielvea to 
prayer. Such senstations I never realised before I We knew 
man}' of our acqti&intaneea were there, among whom were brethren, 
in the Lord. We thought on the condition of women whose hus- 
bands and sons were espoeedj the welfare of our country, where 
so mtich interest was at stake ^ and the honor of the nation con- 
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cemed 1 But more than aU this a thousand times, the immortal 
interest of thousands who were engaged in the contest. And here 
I know not that I felt any partiality for Americans more than for 
Englishmen : all of one creation — ^alike the subjects of redeem- 
ing blood, all accountable to the King of kiogs, and deserving the 
same condemnation! With these reflections we immediately 
called the household and fell upon our knees in prayer, and the 
Lord poured on us the spirit of supplication. We wept alqud and 
prayed most fervently to the Ruler of nations and the Saviour of 
men that he would pardon our national crimes, save men from 
death, protect the harbor from conquest, and have mercy on the 
precious souls of those ^who were constantly falling in battle. 
You may suppose that the constant sound of the instruments of 
death gave weight to our concern, and ardency to our petitions 
with all that our grace could inspire. 

" We then mounted our horses and set out for the scene of 
action, that if possible we might afford some assistance as minis- 
ters, and administer oonsolation to the wounded and dying. When 
we reached the harbor the British had retreated to their shipping, 
leaving part of the dead and wounded on the field of battle. 
These, with our own men, were brought in from the field, the 
dead were stretched side by side in rows, and the wounded on 
beds and straw in as comfortable a condition as could be expected. 
We were conducted by a friend to the several hospitals, where 1 
saw the distress of about eighty wounded. I cannot describe my 
feelings, to hear the groans of the wounded and dying, some 
pierced through the body, others through the head, some bruised 
by the falling of the timbers of trees, others with broken bones, 
and one whose face was shot away (save his under jaw) by a grape 
shot. He was yet breathing strong. This was a shocking view. . 

Some were in such pain they could not be conversed with, 

others being fatigued and broken of their rest were asleep. But 
we conversed with many who manifested seriousness, whom we 
pointed to the suffering, bleeding Saviour, and exhorted them to 
look to him for mercy. Here I saw how useful a faithful and feel- 
ing chaplain might be. The best opportunity would present in 
alleviating the miseries of men in some degree, by procuring such 
things as the distressed most needed, and by comforting them in 
their aflaictions. And here he might be heard, though at other 
time his counsel would be slighted. 

*' In conversation with the British wounded I found a serious 
young man who had been a hearer of the Methodists in Ireland, 
Quebec, and Upper Canada ; his name was Hornbrook, and he 
belonged to the 100th regiment. Also a brother, Charles Pratt, 
one of our own militia, badly wounded. Both were very glad to 
see and talk with their preachers. 

" Having been without bread a long time many of the militia 
were very hungry. Some wanted coffee, some milk, some bread. 
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We gave them the biscuits we carried down, but could procure no 
milk for them. I really desired to stay with them, my heart 
thirsted to do them good. One young man who was wounded told 
me his brother was killed in battle. His parents, I think, live 

east of Connecticut River We were then conducted to the 

remains o# Col. Mills, of the Albany volunteers. He and the 
British General Gray were laid out together, both brave, " by mutual 
wounds expired," but now slept peaceably together. Among the 
wounded I heard no swearing. In this battle several of our 
brethren suffered. Brother Greaves, an ensign in the militia, liv- 
ing near the harbor, and several others, were taken prisoners. He 
has since written from Montreal to his family. Brother Fay, of 
Ellisburgh, was wounded in the first part of the action, and in 
attempting to make his way through the woods toward home, fell 
in with a body of Indians who had landed farther up, who shot 
him several times, scalped and mangled him in a horrible manner. 
His body was found some time after and interred by his father 
near the place. It seems the Indians were somehow interrupted, 
and in their hasty flight left the scalp and knife, which were 
found near the body. Brother F.'s money was found near him on 
a root; his scalp is in the possession of the widow. 

" On leaving the harbour we called on some brethren, who, with 
their neighbours, carried down several gallons of milk, and dis- 
tributed among the wounded. We also represented their case to 
the congregation at the close of the camp meeting, when twenty- 
five dollars were contributed and put into proper hands, who pur- 
chased coffee, sugar, and other delicacies which they most needed, 
and from time to time distributed among them. For this they 
were very thankful, and both English and American blessed me 
with many good wishes when 1 again visited the hospital four 
' weeks ago. I found Hornbrook had recovered so far as to be able 
to hobble about. Of about seventy-five of our wounded twenty- 
one died ; of twenty-four British wounded seven had died. They 
carried most of their wounded off the field to their boats in time 

of battle. Brother Pratt has also recovered The body of 

Col. Mills was removed to Watertown, where his funeral was 
attended by a numerous assembly of soldiers and citizens, where 
a sermon was preached on Prov. xxii, 1, when several traits in the 
character of the amiable colonel were proposed for imitation. The 
assembly were moved and wept." 

" Our preachers on the lines have frequent opportunities of 
preaching to the soldiers, who are very fond of hearing. We 
find it necessary to avoid all political discussions, both in public 
and private." 

The British retreating from Fort George, under General Vin- 
cent, took up a position on Burlington Heights. The Ameri- 
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cans came on 3,000 strong, 250 cavalry, and 9 cannon, to dis- 
lodge them ; for then no obstacle would exist between Niagara 
and York, and the entire country around the head of the lake 
must fall into their hands. The force took up a camp at 
Stoney Creek, occupied the Methodist chapel, and pitched tents 
all around it. As the British troops were but 700, Vincent 
resolved on a surprise and night attack, which succeeded so 
well, that besides killed and wounded, 120 were taken prison- 
ers ; and the enemy next morning retreated to Forty Mile 
Creek, ten miles from the scene of action.* The Methodist 
chapel was quite riddled with balls, and could not be used 
until repaired after the war. 

Vincent, with the aid of Commodore Yeo, soon recovered 
possession of the Niagara frontier. In July, two expeditions 
even went over the Niagara to the United States' side. Fort 
Schlosser was captured, and Black Bock, near Buffalo ; great 
damage was done, large stores and provisions were seized, and 
many made prisoners of war. That side of the Niagara was 
now in the same consternation as the British side. The 
peaceable inhabitants were alarmed for the British, as those 
on the other side were for the Americans. 

Some success attended the British arms in Lower Canada. 
Several vessels of war were taken on lake Champlain. On 
the St. Lawrence, however, two gunhoats of the enemy oap- 
tured, July 20th, fifteen batteaux or large hoats, laden with 
provisions, and one gunboat, — just below Kingston. A fleet 
of five vessels was fitted out hy the British on lake Erie ; but, 
in an obstinate battle, on September lOtb, Ihey were taken by 
a larger force of the enemy. 

Michigan and the western part of Upper Canada, the British 
under General Proctor now withdrew from, owing to the want 
of food and military supplies, lost in the battle of lake 
Erie. The retreat was along the river Thames towards lake 
Ontario, and the force was 830 troops, and 500 Indians under 
Tecumseh, the chief. General Harrison followed, with 35(i0 
men, including some hundreds of cavalry, and came up to the 

• Peter Jones reirarkn, in bis biography, »*The day after ibe batile of Stoney 
Creek, ray brother John and rnvt^vU went and viewed the battle-field, and were hor- 
riBed at seeing the dead strewed oTer every part of the ground. Some of the bodies 
t* ere greatly mangled with cannon balls. Such are the horrors of w ar." 
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Britisli rear-guard, OcUjber 4th ^ and captured all the storen 
and amujunition and 100 prisoners. Proctor was now obliged 
to risk a battle, and drew up at tlie Moray ian Tillflge on the 
Tbamee* 



TEGTIMSEH, TH* HURON CHIEF. 

Among the tribe of the Shawances, iDhabiting the country 
about 100 miles south of lake Michigan, there were twti 
brothers ; one a prophet in the Bation, and the other was 
Teeumthe, or &e}u In a war witb the American settlers, the 
Indians were surprised on the banks of the Wabash, nnd 
almost auTiihilated. Tecumseb, with the gurviTors of the 
mtaaacre, joined the Huron tribe ; and being a man of natural 
genius, rose eo high in their favour that be ^vas eboBen as their 
chief. When Michigan was taken, Tecumseb and his Huron s 
joined General Proetor^ with other tribes, making in the spring 
of 1813, near 3000 fighting men, assembled in the ncigbbour- 
Lood of Detroit* The Huron chief was the leading mind 
among them a]L In associating with English officers^ bis 
habits and deportment were perfectly free from offcnsiveness. 
He cbeerfuUy accommodated himself to the novelties of civi- 
IiEed life^ and seemed amused, without being embarassed. He 
would never drink spiritnons liquors, — saving that in yontb 
be had been addicted to drunkenness, and since he avoided 
the vice by taking only water. In batUe he was painted and 
ecj^nipped like the rest of bis brethren. "When the British 
determined on evacuating Michigan, the Indian chiefs were 
assembled at Amherstburg,to request them to join in the retreat. 
But they received the proposal with great indignation. The 
country the British were to leave waa their country^ and their 
forefathers, and for the British to leave them on the approach 
of the Americans waa desertion. The General addressed the 
chiefs by an interpreter. Tecumseb rose to reply. He held 
in his hand a belt of wampum, or beads, which by Ibeir colora 
and arrangement, form the Indian record for past events^ from 
the association of ideas produced on seeing them. He address- 
ed the British general in a torrent of vehement and pathetic 
appeal. He recalled the events of the war. He alluded. 
In a violent manner, to the British forsaking the Indlani 
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twenty years before, after encouraging them to hostility 
against the Americans. In the name of his nation, he positively 
refused to retreat into Canada ; and closing said, " The Great 
Spirit gave the lands we posse.-'s to our fathers ; if it be his will, 
our bones shall whiten on them ; but we will never quit them/' 
The speech was translated, and is preserved. The scene was 
very striking. After Tecumseh's address, the council broke 
up. General Proctor's situation was now very critical. He 
apprehended the chiefs might even oppose his own retreat. He 
resolved to reason with Tecuraseh alone. In a room with CoL 
Elliott, a map was produced, the first the chief had seen, and 
he was shown that if the British continued where they were, 
the Americans would soon surround and cut them off. The 
chief then understood the matter. He nexf explained to the 
tribes, and finally prevailed on them to retreat with the troops. 
After some days of retreat before thousands of Americans, 
the British were obliged- to give battle on the Thames, near a 
road leading to lake Ontario. The disposition of battle was 
explained to Tecumseh, who expressed his satisfaction at it. 
His last words to the general were, " Father, tell your young 
men to be firm, and all will be well.'* He then went to his peo- 
ple, and addressed them, and placed the warriors in their places. 
The British were soon repulsed ; and the Indians as quickly 
repulsed the enemy, and were pushing on, until their chief fell 
by a rifle ball, and with him fell the spirit of his followers, who 
were put to flight, and pursued with great slaughter. In this 
unfortunate battle, only 240 of the British troops escaped, 
who fled through the woods, and appeared again at Burlington 
heights. And on the same day, another reverse was severely 
felt. Six schooners, with 250 soldiers, proceeding from York 
to Kin'^ston, were captured by the enemy's fleet. The British 
force west of Kingston was now reduced to 1200, under Gen- 
eral Vincent, at Burlington heights. 

The Americans now hoped to take Kingston, and proceed on 
to Montreal. On Grenadier's island, between Sacket's Har- 
bour and Kingston, Gen. Wilkinson brought 9,000 troops with 
artillery, Oct. 24th, to cross to Kingston ; but a force of 2,000 
British soldiers were waiting to dispute the passage. The 
Americans then resolved to pass by Kingston, and descend the 
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river to Montreal. With about 300 large boats and schooners, 
protected by twelve heavy gun-boats, the army floated down 
the St. Lawrence, annoyed, however, by some Kingston boats 
and schooners following and firing. Also, a detachment of 
850 British troops followed the fleet by land. At French 
creek, 25 miles below Kingston, the Americans halted for seve- 
ral days. Nov. 5th, they again pushed forward, and halted 
on a point six miles above Ogdensburg. On Yth, the army 
was again in motion ; and next day was off the township of 
Matilda, when 1,200 troops were landed to clear the bank of 
some militia. On the 1 0th, the army was off the coast of Wil- 
liamsburg, where another body of troops was landed. Some 
of the British troops passed over to the United States side of 
the St. Lawrence, and captured a considerable quantity of 
provisions and stores, with two guns. On the 11th, the Brit- 
ish pressed so heavily on the rear of the enemy, that a division 
of 2,000 troops was ordered to check them. The action 
which ensued is called the battle of Chryslers Farm, and lasted 
two hours, in which the Americans, though two to one, were 
completely defeated. Another army of the enemy, 5,000 
strong, pushing on to Montreal, by the Chateaugay river, was 
defeated on the 26th October, and retreated to Plattsburg, 
on Lake Cham plain. The hearing of this defeat caused 
Wilkinson to stop, cross the river, and put his army into 
winter quarters on the Salmon river, opposite Cornwall. 

In October and November a part of the American army was 
engaged in plundering the Canadian farmers in the township 
of Dunham and around the Missisco bay, where Methodism 
began so early, and was now so strong. In the same month, 
a part of the American army in the Niagara country, and lying 
at the Twenty Mile creek, issued forth plundering the houses 
of the farmers, stripping and burning their barns, and carry- 
ing off the cattle. General Vincent ordered a force of 500 
troops and Indians^ to stop these marauding parties. The 
Americans fearing a stronger force coming against them, re- 
solved to cross the river, and winter on the United States side. 
But first they resolved to barn the town of Niagara, that the 
British troops might not winter there. December 10th, amidst 
the cold, wind, and snow of a Canadian winter's day, the 
United States' general ordered the inhabitants to quit their 
F 
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homes in half an hoar's time. Then 150 houses were forced 
open, the wretched inhabitants driven forth into the streets, 
and fire was set to the town. The houses and all the goods in 
ihem were consumed, — only the^ portion saved which could 
be collected and brought into the streets in half an hour. A 
shocking instance of cruelty, worthy only of a barbarian race I 
But such savage conduct only provoked retaliation. The 
British resolved to carry the war to the American side. On 
the night of 18th December, British troops, numbering 550, 
crossed the Niagara, surprised the Niagara fort, and took the 
garrison prisoners, with a great variety of stores, 3000 stand 
of arms, and 36 guns. Another detachment passed over to 
Lewiston, which was given up to the flames, — in revenge for 
Niagara. The villages of Youngstown, Manchester, and Tusca- 
rora were also devoted to the flames. The Indians and light 
troops were sent all over the surrounding country, scattering 
fire and destruction wherever they went ; and the whole dis- 
trict was soon a spectacle of black and smoking ruins. On 
the night of December 30th a detachment of 600 regulars and 
120 Indians crossed the Niagara, near fort Erie, and defeated 
the United States' troops, who retreated on BufiFalo. They 
were pursued, the town was taken, set on fire, and destroyed. 
The village of Black Eock shared the same late, and with it 
-were burnt a vast quantity of stores, and three vessels of the 
Erie fleet. In this way vengeance was taken for the injuries 
inflicted, for two years, on the peaceful, unoffending Canadian 
people. From lake Ontario to lake Erie the American fron- 
tier was a spectacle of ruins, fire, and blood, — resembling the 
black and smoking ruins of the town of Niagara. It is said 
that 400 women and children (not many men then in the town) 
were turned into the streets of Niagara, to look on their blaz- 
ing dwellings, — and many knew not where they would find 
shelter on the approaching night. The same kind of retribu- 
tion was seen on the other side of the river. Hundreds also 
were killed and wounded, and 130 came into the country of 
their exasperated foe as prisoners of war. Thus the United 
tStates frontier at Niagara suffered for the plunder and devas- 
tation inflicted by the United States troops on the faimers of 
the Missisco country, the St. Lawrence, the head of the lake 
Ontario, the Niagara, and along lake Erie. And th%s ended 
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the second campaign of the United States war with Canada. 
The result of a year's blood was, that the enemy recovered 
Michigan, and held a position at Amher^tburg, in Upper Ca- 
nada. The British held possession of all the United States 
frontier on the Niagara river. The conquest of Canada by 
the United States government and war party was as distant 



GENESEE CONFERENCE. 

The Genesee Conference met in Westmoreland, July 9th. 
No pteacher from Canada was present ; but in each year of 
the war the preachers met together, and made their own 
arrangements for the work. The Minutes say that no returns 
were received from Canada of either preachers or members. 
The state of the country prevented the usual movement of 
preachers, (although there were some changes,) and no ap- 
pointments for Canada were made by the bishop. Of the 
preachers for Lower Canada last year, Thomas Burch came, 
but seems not to have remained long, and Hibbard lost his 
life. So that Quebec, Montreal, the St. Francis river^ and 
the Ottawa were vacant in 1813. And yet the war had not 
touched either of those circuits. 

The preachers in Uppci Canada seem to have remained on 
their circuits pursuing their work quietly and unobtrusively. 
The six circuits in Upper Canada were, therefore, batter cared 
for than the four in Lower Canada. War had scarcely been 
seen in the Bay of Quinte and Smith's Creek circuits. Au- 
gusta circuit had suffered from marauders, but had seen no 
conflict. A part of the Yonge Street circuit had seen 
destruction and blood. But the greatest sufferers were the 
Ancaster and Niagara circuits, with Long Point. On these 
six circuits there were twelve preachers, with the Presiding 
Elder. From enquiries, and not seeing any of their names 
in connection with other circuits in the Genesee Conference, 
we infer that these preachers remained at their work. Money 
was plenty, and everybody was earning it. When the preach- 
ers held a quarterly meeting the collecting hat would some- 
times be pretty full of bank bills and silver, — shewing that 
the people estimated the kind services of their preachers in 
times of trouble and danger. 
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Although nnmbers of the Methodists had been in battle as 
militia men, like others, yet it seems that fiew were killed, but 
some were prisoners of war. The Americans sent their piison- 
crs to Greenbush, near Albany. The Rev. Wm. Case kindly 
int^rest^d himself in their behalf, as he informed a friend in 
the following extract of a letter : 

Albany, Oct. 26, 1813. 

" This moment I have returned from a visit to the barracks, in 
Greenbush, in company with brother Merwin, 

" Having been kindly indulged by Col. Lamed, commandant to 
the prisoners, we most joyfully embraced the privilege of pro- 
claiming to them the sweet liberty of the gospel. They were 
called together by their officers, and a more attentive congrega- 
tion I never expect to address again. As soon as we began to sing 
there was weeping ; and immediately on our kneeling to prayer 
they all knelt down, and here and there we heard the voice of 
Amen to our petition for their salvation. I could not solve this 
till after the service. To my great surprise and mingled grief and 
joy, several brethren and acquaintances from Canada came and 
made themselves known to us ; they were militia in arms, and 
were taken near Fort George ; among these were Messrs. 
George Lawrence, leader at Four Mile Cretk, William Clinton, 
from the head of the lake, and Russel Hawley, brother of David 
Hawley ot Bay of Quinte ; their captivity was an ajQ^ction which 
made friends more consoling. 

^ By them I was informed, that in consequence of the troubles 
there had been no preaching in that part for some time ; that Mr. 
Ryan and others were travelling and doing all they could for God 
and souls : that none of our brethren in that part had been killed. 

*' Brother Merwin has permission to preach to them every week, 
and he has appointed to do so every Tuesday afternoon, if the 
weather will permit. They are a mixed multitude of English, 
French, &c., amounting to about five hundred and fifty*nine, but 
were very anxious for meetings. Brother Merwin is to send them 
Bibles from the society in this place, and other books. pray for 
them 1" 

While the Canadians were indignant at the treatment of the 
United States government, and the party upholding the war 
policy, there was in the United States a body of people, per- 
haps equally indignant, suffering from the same policy. The 
ministers of the Gospel, of the denominations in the Eastern 
States especially, abhorred the war, A meeting of clergymen 
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was called in New York city, to deliberate on the propriety 
of even praying for their rulers ; and they came to the 
conclusion that they could not do so with a good conscience. 
These rulers must have been bad enough, when a clergy- 
man could not conscientiously pray for them in the congre- 
gation. 

1814. The Lower Canada parliament was convened 13th 
January, and congratulated by the governor on the satifactory 
results of the campaign. A vote of thanks was passed to 
Col. de Salaberry, for his gallant conduct at the Chateaugay 
river ; and to Col. Morrison, for the victory of Chrysler's 
Farm. In Upper Canada, the parliament met at York, 15th 
February, and passed several useful measures, required by the 
necessities of the country. During the winter, great exertions 
were made for the ensuing campaign. Stores of all descrip- 
tions were forwarded by sleighs from Quebec and Montreal to 
Kingston, at enormous expense, for the use of the army and 
navy. In March, a battalion of the 8th regiment, and 250 
seamen, came in from New Brunswick, by way of the wilder- 
ness. Some Indian chiefs visited the governor at Quebec, to 
claim his protection from the Americans. They were loaded 
with presents, and sent home to prepare their tribes for the 
campaign. 

The war began again near the Lower Canada border. 
March 30th, the Americans numbering 5000 regulars, with 
cavalry and guns, came up against a British garrison of 500, 
at a grist mill, called La Colle Mills, near Lake Champlain. 
For four hours the garrison held out against the superior tbrce. 
At 6 o'clock in the evening the United States army drew off, 
and retireed to Plattsburgh. 

April 25th, Great Britain declared the whole United States 
seaboard in a state of blockade, so that no ship could go in or 
out of the horbors without liability of capture, and becoming 
prizes. 

May 4th, Commodore Yeo and Gen. Drummond headed an 
expedition from Kingston to Oswei^jo. A thousand troops 
were landed, and the enemy put to flight. The fort was dis- 
mantled, barracks and bridges burned, and two schooners and 
some small craft, with guns, shot, powder, and 1900 barrels of 
flour, were brought away. The fleet next sailed to Sackett's 
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Harbour, to seize the enemy's boats full of stores and pro- 
visions, but failed. 

Julj 3rd, two strono; brigades of the enemy crossed the 
Niagara river. In opposing, the battle of Chippewa took 
place, — the hardest fought battle of the war. The British 
being but 2000 to 4000, besides Indians, were defeated, with 
the loss of nearly one-fourth of their army, killed and wound- 
ed. The enemy now spread out into foraging parties, did 
immense damage to the farmers in the townships of Stamford 
and Niagara. 

July 25th, the battle of Lundy's Lane, close by the falls of 
Niagara, was most fiercely fought. The enemy was 5000 
strong, the British but 1600, having, however, the best posi- 
tion. The conflict began in the evening ; at 9 o'clock there 
was a lull. The British now received a reinforcement of 
1200 regulars and militia, and resumed the battle. The moon 
shone on the faces of their enemies, and the roar of the falls 
mingled with the roar of cannen. The action kept up until 
midnight, when the Americans drew off towards Chippewa, 
leaving the British in possession of the hard fought field, with 
a loss of 870 killed, wounded, and prisoners. But the enemy 
lost 300 in prisoners, and 930 killed and wounded. A san- 
guinary battle ! Two days after the enemy retreated, throw- 
ing into the Niagara river his heavy baggage, tents, and pro- 
visi ons, and destroying the bridge over Chippewa creek, to 
prevent pursuit, and shut himself up in fort Erie, opposite 
Buffalo. 

August 13th, the British boldly attempted to storm fort 
E rie, in which were 3000 of the troops at Lundy's Lane ; but 
t he assailants were too weak, failed, and lost more than 600 
soldiers in the abortive attempt. A simultaneous attempt to 
storm the American position at Black Rock, on the other side 
of the river, was unsuccessful. 

Sept. 6th, General Provost having received a strong rein- 
forcement from England of 16,000 troops of the Duke of 
Wellington's army, took the offensive, and appeared before 
Plattsburgh. But the military skill of the general was so 
small, and his irresolution so great,* that the expedition com- 

* The governor and genrnl \v?ir appointed tu ba tried by vmrt martial, but lx% 
died, January 12tb, 1816, beforf tbe court gat. 
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pletelj failed, and the Btrmy sullenlj returned to the CaBadian 

border^.* 

Oct. lOtb, the St. Lawrence, a ship of 100 guns, was 

liiuuehed at Kint^.ston ; and now the British fleet awept the 
I lake Ontario. The eiieiiiy's vessels were bk>ckEided in Sack- 
I ett's Hirbtjur ■ and the British positions were amply reinforced 

witb troops, military stores, and provisions. The Amerieana, 

seeing the hopelessness of conqueriti|j; Canada^ and their own. 

danger in fort Erie^ blew up the fortificationaj crossed the 

Niagara 8,000 strong, and left the harassed people of the 

Niagara townships to repose. 

The only warlike eve at afterwards was that of a marauding 

party of Kentucky horsemen , at the extreme weat, who sallied 

over the settlements, marking their road with plunder, fire, 

and blood. When they retired across the Detroit, not a post- 
[•tion was ia the hands of the Amerieina in Upper or Lower 

Canada ; nor was a troop of their soldiers anywhere to be seen. 

Thus ended the third campiiign of the United States agaiiist 

Canada. 

OBSERVATIONS SUQOESTilD BY THB WAE- 

1. The course of the three years* war shows which places 
ere most danj^erous, and whieh the most secure, in ease of any 
future war of the United States with Canada, The frontiers 
of Lower Canada, touching on New York state, Vermont 
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Massaohnseits, and Maine, with only an imaginary line of 
45° latitude, are almost naked, with scarcely any defence. 
The Lower Canada southern border runs from opposite the 
town of Cornwall to the boundary of New Brunswick, skirting 
the four states, and running about 500 miles. Well for these 
four states and southern Lower Canada to keep in friendship, 
as neither side could be proteetnd from the other. Yet, the 
war took no long range on this border, it being mostly a 
wilderness, but was confined to the neighbourhood of lake 
Champlain. In Upper Canada the places assailable are on 
the upper St. Lawrence, the Niagara river, and the Detroit. 
The Ottawa country was untouched. The Bay of Quinte, 
the country on the north of lake Ontario and lake Erie, knew 
little of the war. In Upper Canada the most Tulnerable 
places are in the vicinity of the three rivers. 

2. It is said, that Canada lies in a very dangerous and 
exposed situation to the United States, on account of her long 
frontier of above a thousand miles. Granted; but what 
makes the danger will ever conduce to her safety. So long a 
frontier can never be defended in every part, without hundreds 
of thousands of troops ; nor can such a frontier be ever held 
by an enemy, without inexhaustible armies, and treasure with- 
out count. In this war three American armies did little. The 
army on the Lower Canada border never held a position in 
Canada. The second army never effected any landing in King- 
ston, held York for a short time, and acquired only temporary 
positions in the Niagara country. The third army held merely 
a local position on the Detroit. At the time when Canada 
had not 100,000 settlers, five or six armies were required to 
take and hold the country -, and three or four more were need- 
ed for the subjugation of the Lower Provinces. And how 
many armies would now be required ? More than the United 
States government could ever raise ; at least, more than they 
could ever long maintain. The conquest of Canada — though 
twice attempted, and twice defeated — is to be ranked among 
the impossibilities, as long as the people are patriotic, united, 
and supported by the British crown. 

3. The advantages to Canada as a colony of the British 
Empire were greatly seen in this war. A fine range of forts 
on the Richelieu, and along the water communication from 
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Quebec tc the Detroit river, — especially the impregnable for- 
tresses of Quebec and Kingston — were manned and officered 
at the breaking out of the war. The militia were called out, 
and were of great help ; but the efi'ectiveness of the militia 
regiments was due, in no small measure, to their having exper- 
ienced British officers. A small British standing army was 
on hand, in June 19th, 1812. As the orders in Council were 
repealed, the British government had no thought of war with the 
United States. The first year of the war the regulars in the 
country, with the militia, had to perform all the service. In 
the second year, although engaged in the war with France, 
Great Britain made great efforts to assist her colony. Her 
men-of-war brought over regiments of able soldiers, with abun- 
dance of military stores, and marines and naval stores for the 
construction of a fleet. In the third year, as the French war 
ceased, the Imperial government sent over an army of 16,000 
troops, with an immense supply of military and naval mate- 
rial. Besides, and what often decides the duration of war, an 
abundance of money came from the imperial treasury, flowing 
into the country all the time of the conflict. A single regi- 
ment in Canada cost £40,000 a year; and the entire civil and 
military establishments of Canada cost, in 1825, no less than 
£700,000 to Great Britain. And, lastly, the great assistance 
rendered by the British fleet blockading the whole of the 
United States seaboard, and threatening every exposed city 
with bombardment and destruction. 

4. The reply may be, that the offence to the United States 
government came from the Imperial government, and not from 
Canada ; and, therefore, the British were merely fighting in 
their own qi^arrel, dragging Canada into it. The ostensible 
causes of the war were Imperial questions ; but the true cause 
was democratic covetousness of the fine northern territory held 
by the British crown. ** Thou shalt not covet," is God's law 
for nations as for persons. The founders of the United States 
Constitution coveted Canada, and sent two armies to seize it 
in 1775. The President, and the majority in Cons^ess, with 
their party in the nation, again cast a longing eye towards the 
St. Lawrence. The war was the result ; and failure was the 
consequence. In 1837 and '38, the same coveting was mani- 
festedf not so much by the government, as a party in the 
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United States, by aiding Canadian disaffection. So in years 
to coine, the great power (as in other historical instances) may 
long to swallow up the less, so contiguous and so advantageous. 
Canada could do much for her own salvation, apart from British 
connection ; but whether she could save herself, a small power 
against the greatest on the American continent, is not possi- 
ble, some would say, — not probable, most would believe. It 
would be like Switzerland or Sweden against France or Aus- 
tria. But with old England's strength and her own united, 
the present position of Canada is sure ; and if she could pre- 
serve a separate existence alone, she could do it much better 
when allied to the Mother country, which has nursed and cared 
for her until the present day. 

5. The war shows that naval superiority on the Canadian 
lakes greatly assisted in deciding the struggle on land. A 
British fleet triumphant on lake Champlain would greatly 
retard an invading army, by threatening the United States 
coasts. In 1813, a small British fleet took Plattsburgh, Cham- 
plain, and Swanton ; took away a quantity of stores, and 
effected great destruction ; and was holding in check the 
American army at Burlington. When the American fleet 
swept Ontario lake, carrying provisions and troops, York was 
taken, and Niagara possessed. The capture of the British 
vessels in lake Erie caused the evacuation of Michigan and 
the destruction of Proctor's army. The British regaining the 
command of lake Ontario, led to the evacuation of fort Erie, 
by the best army of the Americans. Lakes Champlain, On- 
tario, and Erie have been the scenes of many naval conflicts. 
And should war ever again break out (which may God pre- 
vent !) other of our great inland seas, — lake Huron, Michi- 
gan, and Superior — will bear the heavy-bosomed ship of war, 
and their peaceful waters hear the roar of cannon and the 
clash of the arms. The marines and ship builders from Eng- 
land, with commodore Yeo, greatly assisted in the turn of suc- 
cess. Indeed, otherwise the conflict might have continued 
longer, — not to mention the possibility of its resulting dif- 
ferently. 

6. In this war is noticed the great service of an able, resolute 
commander, and the ill effects of a general without high deter- 
^lination. Th^ grst i9 illustrated by t*he ponduct of General 
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Brock, tlie governor (for the time) of Upper Canada, His 
quick resoktion and energetic conduct, tn tbe first days of the 
war, rai.<?^d up the spmt of tlie province at oace, fiJkd the 
eDeiny with astonishment, gave the first succefls to the British 
arujs, and influenced the uUimate decision. To this daj, he 
IB the hero of Upper Canada. We trust he will ever remMu 
the sole hero, — no other wars arising. The second remark la 
explained by the course of the governor of Lower Canada, — 
Gen. Provofit When the fine naval expedition sailed to Sack- 
ett's Harbour, the work was only partially done. He retired, 
when none pursued. A resolute officer in the cireum stances 
would have mride the event memorable. But his worst con- 
duct was at lake Champlain, He had troops enough to sciie 
all the border stat^^. When he should have made hh army 
second the fleet, at a oritieai juncture, he ordered the soldiers 
to cook their breakfast. That breakfa^jt lost the opportunity, 
and failure immediately followed. Stili, m a civil governorp 
the general gave satisfaction to the people. The British ge ne- 
rds and officers were of a better stamp than the commander- 
in-chief, or the war could not have succeeded with such con* 
etant inferiority of troops, 

7. The conduct of the militia, both of Upper and Lower 
Canada, was loyal and patriotic. Had the militia acted other- 
wise, the two provinces would have become an ea^y prey to 
the invaders. The British troops were not 6000 ; and mostly 
needed fur garrisons in the forts on the long frontier. But 
the militia liberated perhaps half these troops by taking their 
places in garrison. Other bodies of militia joined with the 
regulars in battle ; and others occupied difierent exposed situa- 
tions for watch and defence. Still, tho militia force from a 
population of 300^000 in Upper Canada could not have been 
great. And, if the militia in arms were so many as 20,000, 
yet scattered along the frontier in small bodies, the force to 
meet the invasion ol* a naiion of eight millions of people was 
insignificant. However, a united people^ though small, can 
effect great results. The two governors, the two parliamentei 
and the two races of people, cordially co-operated ; and so 
doing, held the two provinces during 1812, against all the 
attticks of the invaders* And in the winter of 1812 the rein- 
force monts be^an to come in from England by the way of New 
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BruDSwick. There were some disaffected settlers who joined 
the invaders against their neighbours, but the number was 
small. The great body of the people was loyal to the British 
crown and patriotic to the country of their adoption or refuge, 
in which all had received from the crown free grants of land ; 
and many, various privileges besides. 

8. The war was carried on with two grave faults,— in a 
savage manner, and by the aid of savages ; otherwise, the war 
would not have fallen so grievously on the iavaded people. 
The use of the Indian tribes began in the war of the Revo- 
lution. The Canadian generals with so few troops, had 
necessity as a justification, in taking the Indian tribes in pay. 
Without them Brock could not have captured Michigan ; 
perhaps not the straits of Mackinaw. If he did not acquire 
the good will and aid of the north-west Indians, the United 
States government would. And some of the tribes did serve 
the American army, and came into the townships on the 
Niagara river. The Iroquois were in the battle of Chip- 
pewa, and assisted to plunder the country afterwards. But 
the savage conduct of the white United States troops was 
worse than the employment of savages. In civilized wars, or 
the wars of Christian people with each other, (alas! that 
Christians and war should be associated !) the usual rule is to 
harm only those who aim to harm, and to pass by the peace- 
able and unarmed. Considering, too, that the Canadian 
people were not enemies, but had always friendly dispositions 
towards the United States, that the war was merely for re- 
mote and abstract questions, that the British nor Canadians set 
the example, that marauding was not the rule of the British 
ofl&cers and armies (as evinced before the world in the wars 
with Bonaparte), — the United States government selecting the 
provinces as a battle field, should have treated the inhabitants 
without arms as mere spectators of the conflict. Shame on 
President Madison, and his cabinet of Christian gentlemen, for 
ordering their general, M'Clure (under the name and seal of 
John Armstrong, secretary of war,) to burn up the town of Nia- 
gara, and turn 400 women and children into the snow and icy 
streets, on a December day of a rigid Canadian winter ! Had 
the cruelty been accomplished by a tribe of Indians, no aston- 
ishment would have been felt; but for Christians thus to 
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treat Christians, and for people of the same ancestry to sh6W 
such barbarity, shows that the bad passions of the human 
heart are the same in the civilized as in the savage. The war 
might have been carried on, so that friendship might soon be 
resumed; but the dreadful aggravation, left in the bosoms of 
the Canadian settlers such hatred as remains to the present 
day. The writer has even heard women say, on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence, that if the Americans ever invaded Can- 
ada again, they would shoulder muskets with thc'r hasbands. 
The democracy of the United States, like the democracy of 
the French revolution, proffered liberty and happiness with 
the left hand, and scattered the firebrands of savage war 
with the right. But the war-hating party in the nation 
were not responsible for the unnecessary cruelties inflict- 
ed on the hapless farmers of the St. Lawrence and Niagara 
rivers. 

9. Yet, if there be any satisfaction in retaliation, the Cana- 
dian people had such enjoyment, and could often exclaim, **It 
served them right !" The damage done to the United States 
was far more than the damage inflicted. Such is the order of 
Divine Providence, that for the sins of a nation, as of a per- 
son, retribution surely follows. " With what measure ye" (a 
person or a nation) ** mete^ it shall be measured to you ayain,*^ 
either of good or evil. The ** measure" to a person may not 
be meted, until the great day of the Lord ; but to a nation (a 
collection of persons), the measure will be meted in the pre- 
sent day of tihe world. Sacred and profane history are full 
of instances shewing the doctrine of nations punished for their 
evil conduct to other nations. The United States suffered in 
the loss of numerous ships of war on the ocean and lakes, and 
of nearly 3000 vessels of commerce and cargoes ; which, but 
for the war, would have been safe. The foreign export trade . 
of the country was ruined, being reduced from 22 millions, 
sterling, to not two j and the imports from other countries, 
from 28 millions to three, in 1814. About two-thirds of the 
mercantile and trading classes of the nations were insolvent. 
The New England states were projecting a dissolution of the 
Union, with the other States ; which only a timely peace stop- 
ped. The entire seaboard was blockaded by the British fleets, 
and immense damage was done at different placei by the land- 
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ing of troops. The greatest humiliation to the government 
and the war party was the capture of the seat of government, 
August 25th, 1814, and the burning of the capitol at Wash- 
ington, the house of President Madison — ^who so strongly urged 
the war, — the executive offices, with the public records and libra- 
ries,and a fine, large bridge over the Potomac river. The exam- 
ple of the United States troops in Canada might have been fol- 
lowed, of plundering and firing the houses of the inhabitants, 
but the British soldiers did not so. But the Niagara fron- 
tier, from Buffalo to lake Ontario, showed the heaviest repri- 
sals and damages the United States suffered in her own bor- 
ders, with Oswego, Sackett's Harbour, Ogdensburgh, and 
Plattsburgh receiving a tolerable share, not forgetting Detroit, 
the military posts in Michigan, and the straits of Mackinaw. 
The great increase of taxation on the people, with a large 
paper currency bearing interest, brought the Congress to see 
that war was not merely injuring an enemy, but self-injury. 
But the greatest loss to the country was in the multi- 
tudes wounded and killed, in the three years' conflict, with 
the thousands dying in the army from exhaustion, cold, 
heat, and disease. Besides, the government and people by 
the war lost their character as a nation, and showed that a 
republican people, however boastful of liberty and civilization, 
is no better than nations with a different form of government. 
The republican war was just as savage as the war led by the 
greatest despot. The Canadians suffered greatly from the war, 
as well as England, but the aggressor suffered in a far greater 
measure, 

10. And for what purpose did the United States inflict and 
receive such a weight of injury and suffering ? Not to pre- 
serve national independence, or to recover territory wrested 
from the government No great object was sought by the 
war, ostensibly. France and England, indeed all Europe, 
were for years involved in terrible strife. Unhappily, these 
great powers undesignedly and indirectly injured all peaceful 
nations, and the United States among the rest, by preventing 
access to warlike ports. If a United States or other vessel 
entered a blockaded port, after due notice, she was captured as 
a prize of war. But the war nations justified the capture by 
saying that she had notice of the consequences, and should 
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not have gone into the port. In this way, the French captur- 
ed the United States vessels, and all vessels imprudently enter- 
ing ports of war, as well as the English. Nations not engag- 
ed in the terrible wars with Bonaparte, should have traded 
only to peaceful ports, and waited for other commerce until 
the din of arms was silenced. All peaceful nations had the 
same cause for going to war with England as the United 
States ; and the United States had the same cause for going 
to war with France as with England. The second cause of 
the war was, that English ships of war stopped American 
ships, to search for deserting seamen. If the United States 
government had not given offence, by allowing such seamen in 
her marine, the necessity of searching would not have been* 
And when search was made, care was taken to seize only Eng- 
lish subjects, and deserters from their country service in the 
time of danger. Besides, the subject was more fit for negoci- 
ation than war ; and, indeed, was negociated by Great Britain 
and the United States ambassador, but refused by President 
Jefferson. 

11. These were the two questions to be settled, said the 
President and the Congress : ** Shall a United States vessel 
go into a port of war V Shall a United States vessel give up 
the British seamen navigating her ?" The result of the war 
must be the answer. Of what a strange use is war I Here 
are ten thousand men, strangely clothed, with long .guns ou 
their shoulders, and long knives, or swords, by their side. 
They have come from different States, leaving at home fathers 
and nothers, wives and children, brothers and sbters, relations 
and friends. The men are now arranged on the field of bat- 
tle. On the other side of the field are thousands of British 
men and plain Canadian farmers. They, too, have left their 
homes and friends, — some on the soil of England, and some in 
different homesteads on the Canadian line. What are they 
going to do ? The two companies are about to inflict all 
kinds of inward and outward wounds on each other's bodies ; 
to pierce, stab, cut, beat each other ; to separate legs from the 
body, arms from the side, and heads from the neck ; to pluck 
out the eyes, knock out the teeth, and slash away the face j to 
cut away the flesh, break the bones, and scoop out the very 
vitals of the body. Hark ! a noise as a roar of thunder, is 
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the signal to b^n. Each company approaches nearer, to 
begin the horrible work. Now they are engaged. See how 
they fire, stab, cut, beat each other ! I are they men or 
devils ? See ! some on each side are carrying the dead and 
wounded to a little distance. "What black and bloody faces 
have the hurt ; what tattered garments ; what sighing, weep- 
ing, groaning, shrieking ! At last, one company draws off, 
and the other remains on the ground. The company which 
goes off is the remains of the ten thousand from the United 
States. What did they fight and hurt the others for ? Were 
they enemies of each other ? No, never saw one another 
beibre. But they fought to answer the two questions. Shall 
a United States vessel go into a port of war ? If they remain- 
ed on the ground, and the others went off, the answer would 
be, Yes ; if they went off, No. Shall a United States vessel 
give up the British seamen ? If the ten thousand beat the 
others, the answer would be. No ; if the others beat, Yes. 
And this was the purpose of the war, on land and water, in 
fortification and battle fields, of the plundering and firing of 
dwellings, of all the wailing and alarm, for three years, merely 
to obtain answers to these two questions. Could not the 
answers be obtained otherwise ? Supposing the United States 
vessel was prevented from visiting the port of war until the 
end of the war, and British subjects were still to be taken out 
of their refuges, would so much damage result to the United 
States, as by the war? Surely, the questions could have 
received a favourable answer j and, surely, the injury com- 
plained of bears no proportion to the injury sustained in the 
remedy. 

12. But, strange to say, the war was no remedy for the evil 
at all. The British government did after as before the war. 
All the trouble, expense, destruction, wounds, and blood was 
as water spilt upon the ground, not to be gathered up again. 
War is nothing but a bloody game at chance. It does not 
decide which is right or wrong, but which is most skilful 
and strong in battle. The minority of Congress, in their pro- 
tc^st, in 1812, could not refrain from abking, " What are the 
United States to gain by the war T' A prudent question. 
The war answered the question, ** Nothing." On the contrary, 
the loss was sach^ as years failed to compensate. The United 
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States gladly asked for peace, and the treaty of Ghent was 
signed 24th December, 1814, by the plenipotentiaries. The 
treaty most strangely said nothing of the causes of the war, 
and only made arrangements for the suspension of hostilities, 
exchange of prisoneii?, restoration of territories and po&se{?sions 
ticquired in the war, the adjustment of slave boundaries, and 
the stopping of the slave traffic* War, then, is not only a 
cruel device of man, but one uncertain and disappointing. 
War is the effect of sinful human nature. But ages and gen- 
erations are to be without war. God will " hrtak the hoWf 
and the sword, and the battle out of. the earth, and will make 
them'^ [his people] '* to lie down safely.'^ (Hosea, ii. 18.) 
He will " heat their swords into plowshares j and their spears 
into pruning hooks : nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation^ neither shall they learn war any more.'^ (Is., ii. 4.) 

13. Though Canada was the battle field, and provided the 
militia and part of the expense, and suffered immensely on 
merely British questions, yet the province was not concerned 
in the treaty of peace. No reparation was made by the 
enemy ; no reparation was made by the British government. 
As a colony, she had to bear her part of the losses ; while the 
great burden of troops and treasure was borne by the Mother 
country. But the vast amount of money spent by the govern- 
ment in Canada, as it enriched all classep, gave a great impetus 
to the improvement of the country. Besides, notoriety was 
given to Canada, and emigration from the British isles began 
immediately. So the war was of indirect advantage. We 
now leave the subject of war, and go on with the primary 
object of this history, — first mentioning that we have indulged 
in these accounts of the war, and these reflections, partly to 
give light on the state of the country, and partly to point out 
the cause of the opposition to Methodism in after years. 

THE CONFERENCE. 

The New England Conference sat in Maine, near Portland, 
and out of the reach of the war, June 2nd. But there is no 



• But the war wan not for the professed rcaxonR, but for conqueBt. "That war, 
nn everybody knowR, vas preciniDf ntly a Southern measure, of which the great ob- 
ject and leading end and aim, by which it was alone ju$ttfied as an expedient under- 
taking, wa$ the evnquctt ««i< mnnexatioM of Canada f" m> coDfetbsec the Hew York 
Tribune, 1861. 
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return of members from Stansiead, nor any appointments. 
The New York Conference met in New York city on May 5th ; 
but makes no appointment for Dunham, only states the mem- 
bers as 230, — probably most of them on the United States side 
of this frontier. The Genesee Conference met at Genoa, in 
Cayuga county, New York, July 14th. There were no returns 
from Canada, nor any appointments made. 

It does not appear that any of the 12 preachers stationed in 
Upper Canada, in 1813, had left the country. But it seems that 
some had located, and only preached occasionally, as the times 
permitted and necessity required. The names of those which 
located were E. Cooper, S. Hopkins, John Reynolds, Jos. 
Gatchell, N. Holmes, E. Burdock, P. Covenhover, and G. 
Densmore. These names are not to be found again in the 
Minutes ; and therefore they must have gone into some busi- 
ness, or settled on farms. Isaac B. Smith also located, but he 
resumed his work again. 

John Reynolds, who was stationed on the Bay of Quinte 
circuit, with I. B. Smith, located in 1813. He first taught a 
school, in the front of Sidney. Then he engaged in selling, 
small goods in the neighborhood, — to help his income as 
teacher. In 1814 he began to keep a little shop in Belleville, 
— then a very small place. , He so carefully proceeded in 
business, and so prospered, that finally he built a stone store 
and warehouse. He trafficked with the Indians, carrying back 
into the woods goods and whiskey for furs. But whiskey was 
not accounted so vile an article of traffic as now. The other 
preachers who located, there are scarcely any records of. It 
is said that Holmes settled near Chatham, and died in 1828. 
Hopkins located in the Niagara county, and Burdock near 
Buffalo. Covenhover settled on a farm on Dun das street. 
Gatehell located, but resumed the worTt in 1825. Joseph 
Lockwood, after travelling two years, settled near Belleville, in 
1811. 

It appears then that the only preachers who kept to the 
work, during the war, were Ryan, Rhodes, Whitehead, and 
Prindle. But the lately located preachers assisted in their 
own neighbourhoods. And besides, there was Sawyer in Ma- 
tilda, Keeler in Eiizabethtown, and Dunham in Fredericksburgh. 
So that the Methodist societies were not badly supplied with 
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preachers, in the commotions and dangers of the times ; to 
say nothing of George Neale, in the Niagara river, and other 
local preachers in the six Upper Canada circuits. 

MICHAEL COATE. 

Although in Canada only one year, 1798, he may have a 
passing notice. He came to Canada, at the solicitation of his 
brother Samuel. He was born in Burlington county, in New 
Jersey, 1767. He was converted by the preaching of Samuel, 
in 1794, and began exhorting immediately, and continued 
preaching all his after life. He excelled in experimental and 
practical preaching ; and was stationed in some of the chief 
cities. For some years he was Presiding Elder in New 
Jersey. His last sermon was on Rev. vii. 9. During his 
illness, in a storm at night,— with wind and rain, thunder and 
lightning, — his soul was filled with rapture, and he shouted 
the praises of God, saying that the peals of thunder were 
sweeter than melodious music. He died August Ist^ 1814. 

DR. coke's death. 

As the chief minister, with Francis Asbury, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, both in the United States and Canada, 
the notice of the death of the Rev. Dr. Coke is appropriate 
here, — although no evidence appears that he ever was con- 
cerned with the Canadian preachers or work. He was born in 
Wales, in 1747, and became a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land. In 1778, his name is first on the Methodist Minutes. 
In 1784, he first sailed to the United States, and presided at 
the Christmas Conference, when he communicated Mr. Wes- 
ley's plan for the government of the Methodists. He crossed 
the Atlantic ocean eighteen times, at his own expense, in 
going to and from the United States, the Wtst Indies, and 
Nova Scotia. He died on board ship, iii the Indian ocean, on 
his way to Ceylon, May 3rd, 1814, aged 67. His purpose 
was, to establish Christian missions in Ceylon and India. He 
was the first bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and a 
man of deep piety, learning, and ardent zeal for the diff*usion 
of religion. He was the father of the Wesleyan missions to 
the British foreign posssessions. 
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QUEBEC. 

In 1812, although the United States Conference made 
appointments for Lower Canada, none of the preacliers re- 
mained. For two years, the Methodists in Quebec, about 40 
in number, with those in the army, were without a minister. 
When the 103rd regiment arrived, a pious scrjeant, named 
Webster, occasionally preached. After a time, he was invited 
to conduct Divine service on the Sabbath, and usually preach- 
ed twice, and once m the week besides. The congregation 
increased, and the society was revived, and many were added 
thereto. In the summer of 1813, the regiment was ordered 
to Upper Canada, and the society deplored the loss of scrjeant 
Webster. A useful leader also now left the city for England. 
The charge of the society was then left in the hands of Peter 
Langlois, who was assisted in the prayer meetings and classes 
by two young men and two pious icmales. The Sabbaths 
were employed by them in holding these meetings, and ex- 
pounding a portion of the Word of Grod. In Jan'y, 1814, 
Langlois was urged by the members to preach ; and after 
much hesitation, he consented, and continued to do so once 
each Sabbath, until the arrival of a preacher from England in 
the following summer. The first appointments of the Eng- 
lish Conference to Canada were, — 

Quebec, — John Strong. 
Montreal, — Samuel Leigh. 

The number of their members in Quebec, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland, were 1570. 



CHAPTER II. 



FROM THE END OP THE WAR IN 1814, TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP A CONFERENCE IN CANADA IN 1824. 

1815. 

ALTHOUGH the treaty of peace was signed, yet war con- 
tinued, until the news tardily voyaged the Atlantic ocean. 
Hostilities went on by sea and land. And in this interim 
was the battle before New Orleans. A British fleet of 60 sail 
appeared off the coast of the Mississippi. British forces were 
landed on the 22nd December ; several engagements took 
place. January 8th, the British, amounting to 12,000, under 
Gen. Packenham, advanced in solid columns to the intrench- 
ments before New Orleans. As they came near, the Ameri- 
cans poured on such a cannonade, with an unceasing fire of 
musketry and rifles, that the troops were felled by hundreds 
at every discharge. About 2000 were killed and wounded, 
500 were made prisoners, and the rest retired to their camp. 
On the 18th, the arniy^ embarked on board the fleet. On the 
17th February, the treaty was ratified by the president and 
senate of the United States ; and on the 1st March, the treaty 
was officially announced in Canada by Sir George Prevost, the 
governor. 

Peace was most acceptable to both countries. Both parties 
in the United States, — one, hotly contending for the war in 
its beginning, and the other against it, — gladly welcomed the 
return of peace. And the poor suffering and innocent pro- 
vince greatly rejoiced to be free from frequent invasions and 
constant alarm. Especially, did all the friends of religion 
and human happiness, in both countries, rejoice and offer up 
thanksgivings to a gracious Providence, that the sword had 
returned to his scabbard. Peace returned, also, to the nations 
in Europe, by the victory of Waterloo, in the month of ^une, 
aud the banishment of Bonaparte to the island of St. Helena. 
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In Canada, the embodied militia, comprising a large num- 
ber of the able men of the province, were immediately dis- 
banded, and allowed to return to their peaceful and rural 
occupations. The officers were allowed a gratuity equal to 
pay for eighty days. The wounded received comfort by a 
pension of six pounds per annum. A gift was bestowed on 
the widows and orphans of the war. And the crown was 
petitioned for a donation of land to each soldier of his coun- 
try. Thus the country showed gratitude to them who buckled 
on the sword to resist the sword. And an act was passed, 
granting one thousand pounds to prei^erve, by a monument, 
the name of the brave and upright governor ^Brock. The 
reason is thus described : 

" Whereas at the declaration of war by the United States of 
America against Great Britain, the government of this province 
was administered with great uprightness and ability by the late 
Major General Sir Isaac Brock ; and whereas by the wisdom of 
his councils, the energy of his character, and the vigour with 
which he carried all his plans into effect, the inhabitants of this 
province, — at a time when the country was almost destitute of reg- 
ular troops, — ^were inspired with the fullest confidence in him and 
in themselves, and were thereby induced most cordially to unite 
with and follow him in every operation which he undertook for 
their defence ; and whereas after having achieved the most bril- 
liant success, and performed the most splendid actions, that truly 
illustrious commander, contending at the head of a small body of 
regular troops and militia, against a very superior force of the 
enemy, devoted his most valuable life ; and whereas the inhab- 
itants of this province reverencing his character, feel it a tribute 
due to his memory to express the same by a public and lasting 
testimonial."* 

Now peace was restored, the Imperial Government sought, 
by emigration, to increase the population of Canada, greatly 
lessened, alasl by the disasters of war. In February, a pro- 
clamation was issued in Scotland, offering a free passage to 
persons of good character, a grant of 100 acres of laud, and 
the same grant to their sons when of age. Provisions were 
also to be furnished until the first crops were harvested, and 
farming utensils at half of prime cost. 



•Ill I860, an addrew was pregented to the Piince of Wales, on the QueeoRton 
heig.,t>, where Brock f Jl, by Rurviviag militia volunteers, and eigned by 1192 of 
them, fc'o u.any were htill liring. 
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War is no friend to religion ; nor is religion a friend to war. 
Mr. Case thus speaks of the time of the war : 

" Time will not permit me to speak, particularly, of the decline 
of religion, occasioned by the confusions of the late unhappy 
war. Inconsiderable in number, for the length of territory, and 
scattered along the length of 600 miles, as the inhabitants of Up- 
per Canada were, — the frequent movements of the army along the 
narrow line of the settlements, — the sudden and repeated call of 
the militia in cases of alarm, — rendered it extremely diflftcult, at 
times, and especially in some of the circuits, to get many together 
for the purpose of religious instruction and worship. Frequent- 
ly none but women and children could attend the preaching. The 
preachers, however, by remaining in their circuits, were enabled 
to preserve most of the societies ; and when the warring tempest 
would for a season subside, not a few, here and there, were brought 
to God, as the fniit of their painful and unremitted exertions. So 
soon as the peace took place, attention to the word became gene- 
ral ; the societies began to resume their former strength ; awaken- 
ings became more frequent, and the Gospel was made more and 
more the power of God to salvation." 

The Genesee Conference met at Lyons, June 29th. War 
being over, it was resolved to go on with the work in Canada ; 
but to be careful in the choice of preachers, that offence, as far 
as possible, might be prevented. The appointments were as 
follows : 

Upper Canada District. 
William Case, Presiding Elder, 

Men bfm. 

Bay Quinte, — David Gulp, Ezra Adams 511 

Smith's Creek 82 

Young Street, — John Bhodes 163 

Ancaster, — Thomas Whitehead, David Youmans. . . 459 

Niagara, — William Brown 220 

Detroit, — Joseph Hickcox. 

Lower Canada District. 
Henry Ryan, Presiding Elder. 

Augusta, — Thomas Madden, Andrew Prindle 330 

St. Lawrence, — Israel Chamberlain, John Arnold . . 

Ottawha, — Nathaniel Reeder 

Montreal 

Quebec 

1Y65 
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The preachers selected were mostly of British birth ; and 
the two or three Americans were of moderate politics, and 
prudent in conduct. The two chosen for presiding elders 
were very suitable men : well known, highly esteemed, zealous, 
and very useful, — havinsj seals of their ministry in all the 
country. The Genesee Conference did not lack preachers for 
the three vacancies, but fit men ; and, therefore, left Smith's 
Creek, Montreal, and Quebec, to be supplied. A wrong step 
at this period of feverish national animosity, and, probably, 
American preachers would have been driven from the country ; 
to be succeeded, however, by preachers from the British isles. 

The preachers came on from the Conference, went to their 
stations, trusting in the Lord, and began to reclaim some of 
the ground lost in the confusion of the war. Among the 
converts of the year, was William Johnson, converted under 
the preaching of Nathaniel Reeder, on the Ottawa circuit, and 
in the township of Hawkesbury. He was afterwards a class 
leader and local preacher ; long a stay and a staff to religion 
in that part of the country. In his stone house, quarterly 
meetings were sometimes held. He died in the faith, 21 si 
January, 1833. 

The appointments by the English Conference, in 1815, 
w£re for — 

Montreal, — John Strong. 

Quebec, — Rich. Williams, John De Putron, French missionary. 

The number of members reported for Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, and Quebec, were 1759. 

1816. The Eastern district in Upper Canada, including five 
counties, was found too large for judicial and civil purposes ; 
and two counties, along the southern side of the Ottawa JRiver, 
Prescott and Russell, were formed into another district, called 
the Ottawa. The business of the new district was performed 
in the seigniory of Longueuil. As the war had destroyed a 
great number of deeds, conveyances, wills, mortp:ages, leases, 
and such like valuable papers in the district of Niagare, — suf- 
fering more than any other part of the Province, — a Commis- 
sion was appointed to investigate and remedy these losses, by 
placing on record the testimonies; and this record was to serve 
in lieu of the original papers. Another useful measure was 
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the encouraging of Common Schools in Upper Canada. la 
each village or township (and there were no towns or cities 
then) the inhabitants were to assemble yearly, and choose three 
trustees for the management of the school. A board of educa- 
' tion was appointed for each district ; and a sum of £6,000 was 
granted to the ten districts, or £600 to each. Here began the 
Common School system of Upper Canada ; which has not im- 
proved much to the present time ; and which for its simplicity, 
and absence of interfering with numerous details and minuto 
attempts at uniformity, some would prefer to the present com- 
plicated and expensive system, requiring large compulsory con- 
tributions. 

In the commencement of the year, the congregations were 
unusually large, and the preachers and pious members were 
led to expect better times. When the Wesleyan missionary 
came to Montreal he desired to use the chapel erected by the 
exertions of the American preachers, especially Samuel Coate ; 
but was opposed by Mr. Ryan. As in most cases of disjpttte, 
a part of the society sided with the new preacher, and a part 
with their old ministers. Although the Genesee Conference 
had no preacher in Montreal last year, and thus the chapel was 
not supplied, yet a supply was intended, and the station was 
in the Minutes. For another body therefore to send a preacher, 
and occupy the chapel, and draw away the society from the 
preachers who had gathered and watched over them for a num- 
ber of years, was considered an interference and wrong. Ryan 
wrote to bishop Asbuiy on the subject, and the bishop wrote 
to the Missionary Committee in London. The Comiiii'ttc^ 
replied to Mr. Asbury as follows : — 

New Chapel^ City Road^ London^ Feb. 7, 1816. 

" Very Dear Sir : — It is by the particular request of the. last 
British Conference that we, as members of the missionary commit* 
tee, address you, and our brethren in the United States, whom we 
very highly esteem as fellow-citizens of the saints, and fellow- 
labourers in the vineyard of our common Lord ; most fervently 
wishing that peace, righteousness, and joy in the Holy Ghost may 
abound in you and by you, to the praise of God and the glory of 
his grace. 

'' On reading your last very kind and affectionate letter, we sym- 
pathized with you, knowing how much it must have affected your 
O 
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mind, after being fayonred with so much gpiritnal prosperity, to 
have to lament a *^decrease of members in your societies ;' but we 
trust, since it hath pleased Divine Providence to cause the terrors 
of war to cease, and to restore the invaluable blessing of peace 
between the two countries, that by this time you hail the dawn of 
a more auspicious day, and see the returning glory of the Lord 
revealed, and the quickening power of the Spirit diflfusing its 
reviving influence, and that the voice of joy and rejoicing is heard 
in the congregations of the righteous, Glory to God in the highest, 
peace upon earth, and good will toward men. Our united prayer 
and supplication for you is, O Lord, we beseech, Lord, we be- 
seech, send now prosperity I 

" It is with gratitude to the Lord of all that we can say, he is 
still extending his kingdom among us, by the instrumentality of 
the preached word ^ and his servants have had much consolation 
in their labours, by seeing sinners powerfully convinced of sin, 
penitents born of God, and believers sanctified by the Spirit, God 
has lately been reviving his work in various places, particularly 
in the city of Bristol, at Salisbury, Ac: in the former place several 
hundreds have been brought to the knowledge of God their 
Saviour. We can assure you we love this *^good old-fia,8hioncd 
religion,' of a deep conviction for sin, a clear sense of justification 
by faith, and entire sanctification of the soul from all moral pollu- 
tion, as well, if not better than ever. Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us, and does 
even now bless us, with these spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus : and we ever pray with increaping desire, 
^-Thy kingdom come.' Our blessed Lord has greatly favoured us 
with success in our Missionary efforts, particularly in our new 
stations in the eastern world, Ceylon, &c., though this has been 
attended with its afflictive circumstances. Since the death of our 
venerable, highly esteemed, and much lamented friend and bro- 
ther, Dr. Coke, our beloved brother Ault has been removed from a 
sphere of useful labour to his great reward. The other brethren 
are still preserved in their useful labours. A Budhist priest of 
considerable learning has been converted to Christianity, and is 
now engaged in translating the Scriptures into two of the native- 
languages. Several Moormen or Mohammedans have also received 
the truth, and are becoming useful preachers of the word of 
life; and thousands of the poor heathen flock to hear the joyful 
tidings of the gospel. Our missionaries have begun to build a 
large chaj^el, house, school, printing-office, &c., at Columbo, and 
have received the liberal support of the inhabitants. These build- 
ings are to cost seven thousand dollars, six thousand of whic& 
have been already subscribed by the inhabitants. We have lately 
sent five more missionaries to that quarter of the globe, and one 
more is shortly to sail for Bombay. Thus the Lord is enlarging 
his kingdom, 'even from the rivers to the end of the earth.' 
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" We rejoice in the ardent Christian affection yotl express to- 
\vard your brethren in this country ; and be assured they entertain 
the same lix-ely feelings and sentiments of brotherly love towards 
you and your fellow-labourers in the Lord; and should we he 
favoured with a visit from you or them, it would give us inexpres- 
sible pleasure to give you the right hand of fellowship, and every 
expression of our sincere Christian regard. 

J* To preserve a mutual good understanding, and the unity of the 
spirit, and, as far as possible, a co-operation in promoting the gcod 
work of the Lord, we feel it our duty to state to you a subject of 
local difference, which to us has been painful, and which we feel a 
delicacy in stating, but to which we are compelled from the neces- 
sity of the case, that the word of 'the Lord be not hindered. In 
consequence of application being made to the British Conference 
from the Society at Montreal, a missionary was sent to that placei 
and received as the messenger of the gospel of peace ; but we are 
sorry to learn that some misunderstanding has taken place between 
brothers Strong and Williams, our missionaries, and brother Ryan, 
your presiding elder for Lower Canada. From the former we have 
received a statement of their proceedings, and from the latter a 
letter of complaint. We have also received a letter from brother 
Bennett, the chairman of the Nova Scotia district, who has visited 
Montreal, &c., and reported to us his proceedings. Upon a review 
of the whole, and from the most serious and deliberate considera- 
tion, we are led to conclude that, considering the relative situation 
of the inhabitants of Montreal and of Canada to this country, and 
particularly as a principal part of the people appear to be in favour 
of our missionaries, it would be for their peace and comfort, and 
the furthcnuKe cf tin* gospel, for our brethren to occupy those 
stations, especially the former, and to which we conceive we have 
a claim, as a considerable part of the money for building the 
chapel and house was raised in this country. We trust our 
American brethren will see the propriety of complying with our 
wishes with respect to those places ; not to mt^ntion their political 
relation to this country, which, however, is not of little importance, 
for we are conscious that their general habits and prejudices are 
in favour of English preachers, being more congenial to their 
views and feelings, which should certainly be consulted, and will 
tend to facilitate the success of the gospel, and their spiritual pros- 
perity. As your and our object is mutually to diffuse the know- 
ledge of Him whose kingdom is not of this world, and by every 
possible means to promote the immortal interests of men, let us 
not contend— we have one master, even Christ-— but give place to 
each other, that the word of the Lord may have free course, run, 
and be glorified. We cannot but hope, that from the contiguity 
of the labours of the brethren belonging to the two conferences, 
the spirit of unity and love will be promoted, and by this measure 
a more perfect reciprocal intercourse established. As you have 
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kindly invited our esteemed brethren, Messrs* Black and Bennet, 
to take a seat in your conference, we have directed them to pay 
you a visit at Baltimore for this purpose, and to amicably arrange 
and settle this business, whom we trust you will receive as our 
representatives and as brethren. 

" Praying that our mutual love may abound yet more and morS) 
and that we may ever enjoy and rejoice in each other's prosperity, 
till the whole earth is filled with the glory of God, we remain 
your truly afi'ectionate brethren in Christ Jesus. 
(Signed for and in behalf of the committee.) 

"James Wood, Treasurer » 
Joseph Benson, 
James Buckley, SecrctaryJ* 

The General Conference assembled in May, in the city of 
Baltimore. The delegates of the Missionary Committee, 
Messrs. Black and Bennett, were present. But bishop Asbury, 
to represent the affairs in Canada, was in the rest remainin^y 
for the people of God, far from all strife and vain glory. But 
William Hase and Henry Ryan were there, as two of the ten 
deleiz;ates from the Genesee Conference. Bishop McKendree 
Was the president of the body, composed of 103 delegates, from 
the nine conferences. The statements on the Canada diffi^'.ulty 
were presented, and the letter to bishop Asbury read, and the 
whole subject referred to a Committee ; which made the fol* 
1( wing report : 

" The Committee appointed by the General Conference to confer 
with Messrs. Black & Bennett, delegates appointed by the London 
Methodist Missionary Society to represent the British connection * 
to this conference, and, if possible, to make an amicable adjust- 
ment of certain diflferences between our Church and the British 
connection, relative to Upper and Lower Canada, beg leave to 
submit the following report, viz. : — 

" 1. Your committee have had several friendly interviews with 
the above-mentioned delegates on those subjects, and they are 
happy to state that there appears to be an earne'st desire to have 
all existing difficulties terminated to the peace and mutual satis- 
faction of both parties, and to perpetuate the Christian union and 
good understanding which have hitherto existed. 

" 2. It appears from written communications, as well as from 
verbal testimony, that unhappy dissentions have taken place in 
Montreal between certain missionaries sent (at the request of a 
few official members of the society in that] place, in time of the 
last war) by the London Missionary Society, and some American 
preachers, which have terminated in the division of that society. 
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" 3. Although the late hostilities between the two countries 
separated, for some time, those provinces from the immediate 
superintendency of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, 
yet all the circuits (except Quebec) were as regularly supplied as 
circumstances would admit of with American preachers. 

" 4. It furthermore appears, from written and verbal communi- 
cations, that it is the desire of the great majority of the people in 
Upper and Lower Canada to be supplied, as heretofore, with 
preachers from the United States. 

"5. In the two provinces there are twelve circuits and one sta- 
tion, (Montreal^) which have eleven meeting-houses, which have 
been hitherto supplied by American preachers. 

" These things being duly considered, together with the conti- 
guity of those provinces to the western and northern parts of the 
United States, your committee respectfully submit the following 
resolutions : 

^' Resolved by the delegates of the Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in General Conference assembled, 

" I. That we cannot, consistently with our duty to the societies 
of our charge in the Canadas, give up any part of them, or any of 
our chapels in those provinces, to the superintendence of the 
British connection. 

" 2. That a respectful letter be addressed to the London Metho- 
dist Missionary Society, explaining the reasons for the above 
resolution." 

The report was adopted by the Conference, a letter was 
written to the Missionary Committee of London, but no good 
resulted. The division in Montreal continued, and instead of 
withdrawing their Missionaries, the Committee increased them, 
and sent on preachers even into Upper Canada. Henry Pope 
was the first, and others followed. While the great majority 
of the people of Upper and Lower Canada desired preachers 
from the United States, and appear to have overcome the feel- 
ing of national animosity, yet a minority was opposed, and 
desired preachers from the British isles. Ought the Mission- 
ary Committee to have hearkened to the voice of a small 
minority ? For nearly thirty yenrs, and up to 1814, Dr. Coke 
b.ad charge of the Wesleyan Missions. Linked with American 
Methodism as he was, it is very improbable that he would have 
consented to a course repugnant to his fellow bishop (Asbury), 
to the General Conference, and to American preachers gene- 
rally, when the request of the minority came before the Mis- 
sionary Committee. More likely he would have urged the 
applicants to bear with the United States preachers and to 
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profit from their tcacliing as much as possible. But the Mis- 
sionary Comjnittee was just be;>innin<]; to act alone, and with- 
out Dr. Coke. lu appoiuling a preacher to Quebec, in 1814, 
they probably rather thought of the destitution of the place, 
than the Methodist principles violated, and the 6vil results 
likely to follow. Having taken, as they thought, a right stop 
for Quebec, they could not regard a similar step as wrong I'or 
Montreal. The principal argument for British preachers was, 
that Canada was a colony of Britain. Certainly, butmis^sioD- 
aries may go to any land, and are under no restraint from poli- 
tical relations. 

DEATH OF BISHOP ASBURY. 

Although infirm, Bishop Asbury expected to be present at the- 
General Conference. He preached his last sermon on Sunday, 
March 24 th. Ho was carried from the carriage to the pulpit, 
and placed on a table. He spoke nearly an hour from Rom. 
ix. 28. On the next Sabbath, he breathed his last. The 
inscription on his tomb will give an outline of the history of 
Lis life : 

" Sacred 

to the memory of 

The Reverend Francis Asbury, 

Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 



He was bom in England, August 20th, 1745. 

Entered the Ministry at the age of 17. 

Came a Missionary to America, 1771. 

Was onlaincd a Bishop in this city (Baltimore), Dec. 27th, 1784. 

Annually visited the Confcrent-cs in the United States. 

With much zeal continued to ' preach the word,' 

For more than half a centurv. 

An<l 

literally ended his labour.'^ with liis life, 

near Frederickshurfr, Virginia, 

in the full triumphs of faith, on the 31st March, 1816, 

aged 7o years, 7 months and 11 <ijiys. 

IIIh remains were <leposit('d in this vault, ilny loth, 1701, 

by the (Jenenil Conf.'rence th-n sitting in this i ily. 

His journals will exhibit to po>terIty 

his labours, his dilKeulties, his sutTcrings, his jMiticncc, 

his perseverance, hia lovo to (mmI and man." 
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Asbury was a great aHd p^ood man, and in his character 
and life mueli resejiibied his father in the Gospel, John Wes- 
ley. Although a bishop of the American Methodists, he 
was also bishop of the Methodist preachers and societies in 
Canada ; and therefore a notice of his death is here necessary 
and proper. Besides, who sent the first Methodist missionary 
to Canada ? Francis Asbury sent William Losee, for the 
other bishop, l)r. Cok«, was in England in 1?91. And th« 
first missionaries were all appointed to Canada by bishop 
Asbury. Although he did not labour himself in the Canadian 
wilderness, he deputed those who did. He however visited the 
country, in 1811, as we have seen, and preached a few times, 
as he travelled the northern banks of the river St. Lawrence. 
And, but a few months before his death, he felt so interested 
in the cause of God in Canada, as to write to the London 
missionary Committee on the impropriety of sending Metho- 
dist preachers to places already supplied with sueh. Hbnour 
then is^due to the memory of bishop Asbury for assisting to 
plant and nurture Methodism in the snows and woods of 
Canada. But honour from men, this good man never coveted. 
In a letter to Dr. Coke, in 1791, he says : *^ I would not have 
my name mentioned, as doing, having, or being any thing but 
dust." He was truly an apostolic bishop ; and one of the 
most holy, laborious, and useful men that ever travelled the 
Aliicrican continent. 

The Genesee Conference met at Paris, July 17th. The 
work by this Conference was divided into six districts, two of 
which were in Canada. The number of members was above 
15,000, of whieh 25G0 belonged to the Province. The Cana- 
dian appointments were as follows : 

Upper Canada District 

Henry Eyan, Presiding Elder. 

Yonge Street,— , ,,, 165 

Niagara, — Elijah Warren , 372 

Ancaster, — David Yeomans, David Culp ^ , . 374 

Detroit, — Joseph Hickcox ^ . 140 

Westrainster,--John Hamilton. 

Members, 1777 
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Lower Canada District, 
William Case, Presiding Elder. 

Augusta, — ^Andrew Prindle, Peter Jones 301 

St. LawrcDce, — Wyatt Chamberlain, John Dempster 251 

Ottawha, — George Ferguson 153 

Montreal, — ^William Brown 2& 

Bay Quinte and Kingston, — Thomas Madden, John 

Bhodes G3G 

Smith's Creek,— Kathan Reeder 92 

Members, 730 

The station of Quebec was now omitted, as the English 

Treacher was there, and. it was never put on the list again, 
'hat French city, famous for the strength of its fortifications, 
was first Tisitcd by Samuel Merwin, of the New York Confe- 
rence, in 1803, with a design to introduce Methodism. But 
Nathan Bangs was the first preacher stationed there, in 1806. 
Samuel Coate succeeded, then Samuel Cochran, George Mc- 
Crackio, James Mitchell, and Joseph Scull; another preacher 
was appointed in 1812, but the war prevented his occupying 
the station. For six years, the people inclined to Methodism 
were favoured with the Methodist ministry, but the result was 
not very encouraging, and the members in society were never 
more than forty. 

The return of members shows an addition of 842 in Canada. 
The increase was mostly in the Ottawa, the Bay of Quinte, 
and in the two circuits where the invasion of war was most felt, 
viz. : the St. Lawrence and the Niagara. The Gospel of pefice 
was strengthening in the regions of war. 

The appointments of the English Conference were : 
Montreal, — John Strong. 
Quebec, — Richard Williams, John de Putron. 
N.B. — Three additional Missionaries were appointed this year 
for stations in Canada under the direction of the Committee, viz. : 
Henry Pope, James Booth, and Richard Pope. The members in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, and Newfoundland were 1824. 

METHODIST CHAPELS. 

The report of the Committee on Canadian affairs to the 
General Conference says, that there were twelve circuits, one 
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station, and eleven meeting houses in Canada. These meeting 
houses or chapels were all of wood material, with heavy strong 
frames, cxcepting^he Montreal chapel, which was a small 
building of stone. The mode of building chapels in the olden 
times was, by joint labour, and almost without the aid of 
money. The first step was for the scores of willing hands, 
on a given day, to resort to the woods, and then fell the trees, 
and square the timber ; others, with oxen and horses, drawing 
the hewed pieces and rafters to the appointed place. A second 
step was to call all hands to frame the building, selecting the 
best genius for the carpenter's calling for superintendent. A 
third step was a "bee" to raise the building; and the work 
for the first year was done. The next year, the frame would 
be enclosed, with windows and doors, and a rough floor laid 
loose. As soon as the meeting house was thus advanced, it 
was immediately used for preaching, prayer meetings, and 
quarterly meetings. Some of the early chapels would be 
finished inside ; others, would be used for years in their rough, 
cold, and unfinished state. The people were poor, had little 
or no money, but loved the Gospel, and did what they 
could. 

1. The oldest of the eleven chapels is the Adolphustown, 
on the south shore of the Hay Bay, and on the old Bay of 
Quinte circuit. 

2. The next for age is the chapel in the 4th concession of 
Ernesttown. It was not erected here at first, but on the front 
of the township, lot No. 27, and close to the Bay of Quintet 
After some years, (some of the principal Methodists moving 
to the 4th concession,) the frame was taken down, drawn to 
the present site, and put up again. It stands on the public 
road, leading from Napanee to Kingston, and near the village 
of Odessa. A rough-cast school house, now stands on the old 
site, east of Bath. Some challenge the antiquity of the 
Ernesttown with the Adolphustown chapel ; but both were 
begun at about the same time, by William Losee, only the latter 
was first erected. As the religious traveller passes, he may 
look on this old and useful meeting house, still used for public 
worship, and see a specimen pf the architecture of the pious 
people settled in the woods of Ernesttown seventy years ago. 

3. About nine miles from Odessa to Kingston is the village 

a-1 
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of Waterloo, and on the top of a sand hill, formerly covered 
with loft J pines, is a well proportioned and good looking 
Weslejan stone church. It is on the site of an ancient frame 
meetinghouse, decayed, and gone, bearing an antiquity nearly 
as great as the other two chapels. The meeting house in the 
township of Kingston was an unfinished building, a mere 
outside, with rough planks for seats. 

4. Two miles from the town of Picton, and in the 1st con- 
cession of the township of Hallowell, is still to be seen one of 
the oldest Methodist chapels in Upper Canada. The ground 
and the lumber were the gift of Steven Conger. The first 
work was done in June, 1809. An, account book now existing 
shews the receipts and payments for the building. Some paid 
subscriptions in money, some in wheat, some in teaming and 
work ; and one person paid one pound *' by way of a turn." 
The first trustees were named Conger, Valleau, Vanblarioan, 
Pougal, German, Benson, Wilson, and Vandusen. They are 
all dead, but children of some of them are still living in the 
vicinity. The building is square, with pavilion roof, of heavy 
ftame timber, yet sound, having a school house on one side 
and a mill on the other. There is a burying ground attached, 
in which lie many of the subscribers to, and first worshippers 
in, the chapel. It is still used as a place of worship, and for 
a Sabbath school. These four chapels were all in the old Bay 
of Quinte circuit. 

5. In the 5th township east of Kingston is another relic of 
the times of old, called the Elizabethtown chapel. It is now 
within the boundaries of the village of Lyn, about eight miles 
from Brockville, and near the river St. Lawrence. A chapel 
particularly remarkable for the assembling of the Genesee Con- 
ference in 1817, and the great revival of religion there begun. 

6. The sixth chapel of the eleven was the Montreal ; erected 
in 1806. and chiefly by the exertion of Samuel Coate. 

7. The other five meeting houses were in the Niagara coun- 
try. The most populous parts of Upper Canada, in the early 
times, were on the eastern and western ends of Lake Ontaria, 
with all the country between nearly an unbroken wilderness. 
The eastern end began the Bay of Quinte settlements, and the 
western, the country called after the Niagara river. One of 
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the fi?e places erected for public worship was the Long Point 
meeting housCj in the township of Wood house, four miles south 
of the town of Suncoej and near lake Erie* It was never 
finished ; but the shell, with rough planks fur seats, and a few 
rough boards tacked to^^t^ther for a pulpit, was for many years 
used as a place of worship. This was the most westerly Metho* 
diiit cliapei ia Upper Canada^ 

8» Til ere were two meeting houses near tlie Niagara riTer, 
One was in the township of Crowknd, seven miles from the 
yiilage of Cbippewa^ on Lyons' Creek, and oalled Lyons^ Creek 
meeting house. It was used for years in an unfinished Btate> 
but ailter wards was roughly plastered. 

9. The otber was in the township of Kiagara* two milei 
from the village of St, Bavid'a, and called Warner's meeting 
hoTiBe. It also wa5 used for many years in an unfinished con- 
dition. After the war, the building received a coat of plastefj 
bnt it was never painted inside or out. In deed j the old chapels 
knew not that paint was in the world. And the frame dwel- 
lin«^ houses of the old settlers were just as ignoraut. 

10* The two remaining chapels were at the head of Lake 
Ontario. One wai* in the township of Saltfieet^ and was called 
Stoney Creek meeting house. It was on the main road leading 
to Niagara J and five in ilea east of Hamilton, Its age was 
nearly the same as the oldest of the Bay of Quinte chapels. 
Before the war, and for years after the war, the chapel was in 
constant use, and yet was never more finished than to have a 
roof, a clapboarding outside, and a rough floor inside. Som« 
of the chapel^ to keep out the wind and cold in winter, were 
filled in with mud^ between the posts, as a substitute for plas- 
tering ; and so could be well used in the wititeTi On the night 
of the battle of Stoney Creek, the American forces numbering 
3000 lodged in and around the meeting house ; and here it was 
that Lieutenant Colonel Harvey attacked the invaders* who 
were intent on dislodging General Vincent from his position 
on Burlington Heifrhts* Tlie Americans were nearly surprised, 
as the British, only 704 strongs entered their camp by night. 
The Americans lost many in killed and wounded, and their 
two generals and 120 others were made prisoners. The old 
meeting house was much riddled with cannon balls and musket 
shots. The openings ai^d m^rks of which were seen as late ag 
the year 1820, 
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11. The other chapel was in the township of Ancaster, seven 
miles south-west from Hamilton, and called Bowman's meeting 
house. It was named after Peter Bowman, near whose house 
it was. He was a pious man, acquired a good property by 
his industry, was the first recording Steward of the Ancaster 
circuit, and hospitably opened his house as a home for the 
preachers of the Gospel. The meeting house was used in aa 
unfinished state for many years, and was never entirely 
eompleted. 

Besides these eleven meeting houses, there was another 
(which Messrs. Byan and Case did not probably think of, at 
the Baltimore Conference) situated in the township of Matilda, 
in a part of the country forming the old Oswegotehie circuit. 
But the old chapel has been long supplanted by a better. 

KINGSTON. 

^hen in Canada, and passing to and from Kii^ton, William 
Z40see had hii^ attention drawn to and purchased some village 
lots. Afterwards, a brick house was erected on one^ which he 
rented. On another, in 1811, a Methodist frame chapel was 
built ; in which, bishop Asbury preached. In the time of the 
war, the building was used for a school house, but after, the 
house was again used for religious services. The first watch 
night in Kingston was held in it, by a Wesleyan missionary, 
called John Catterick, on 31st December, 1817. 

The first preacher in Canada, William Losee, was in the 
Province, for the last time in 1816. He came to dispose of 
his property in Kingston. He was now a feeble old man, with 
spare features and his withered arm, but still walking in the 
^ay of the Lord. He preached in the chapel, and also in 
some places on the Bay of Quinte, His under jaw in speaking 
would fall a little, so that it was tied up while preaching. Ho 
would yet ride on horseback, resting his weight on the stirrups^ 
and as he rode, he balanced himsiglf with his one arm, his body 
violently shaking. He was accustomed to horseback riding 
from his youth ; and was once noted as a racer. When he 
first came into Adolphustown, some of his old acquaintances 
would not go to hear him, not believing in his professiops of 
religion. Among the rest was John Piatt, whose sister how- 
ever went to Losee's meetings. As she was going one day, the 
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brother says, ** Bo you ask Bill, if he keeps the little black 
horse for racing yet ?'' After the meeting, the young woman, 
smiling, gave the message to the preacher. He solemnly replied, 
'* Tell John, if he does not lookout, he will ride the little black 
horse to hell !" i.er racing would be his destruction. After the 
visit to Kingston, we lose the path of this good and unfortu- 
nate man. 

The small Methodist chapel, was the third building for pub- 
lic worship in Kingston. It was situated in the heart of the 
town, and a little north-west of the present Episcopal church. 
Before the erection of the chapel, the preachers held meetings 
in private houses. 

A meeting house was b^un at the Thirty Mile Creek, in 
the township of Clinton, Ancaster circuit, — deed dated 8th 
May, 1816. The first society was formed by Darius Dunham, 
and given in charge to John Beam, whose house was the preach- 
ing place for many years, who remained class leader until too 
old and feeble to visit the chapel. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

1817. The House of Assembly in Upper Canada took into 
consideration the state of the Province, and among other topics, 
the injury arising from the reserve lands of the Crown and 
the Clergy. In laying out a township of about 12 square 
miles for settlement, the first division is concessions or roads 
along the whole breadth, and then each concession into 200 
acre lots. The Government reserved in the first concession 
the 5th lot, 15th and 20th ; and the Cliergy the 3rd, 10th, 17th, 
and 22nd. In the second concession the Crown reserved the 
4th, lltb, 21st, and 23rd; and the clergy, the 2nd, 9th, and 
1 6th. And thus in every two concessions, the Crown would 
have three lots in one, and four in the other, or.sevcn in all ; and 
the Clergy, the same ; or 14 lots reserved in every 48, or nearly 
J of the land in each concession, and in each township. The 
object of the reservation was to increase the value of such land 
by the impiovements of the settlers around it. The object 
was selfish, as the reserve lands injured all those who did them 
good. It was difficulty enough to clear up the forests, but to 
leave so many lots in their forest state, was a difficulty added 
by the Crown, To have J of a concession uncleared and 
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uncultivated, was an injury to the f cleared and cultivated. 
Large patches of forest^ interspersed with cultivated land, 
obstructs the water courses, the air, and the light ; nurtured 
wild animals and vermin destructive of crops, and domestic 
creatures around a farm house ; and especially are injurious to 
roads running through them, by preventing the wind and the 
sun from drying the moisture. Besides, no taxes were paid 
by these wild lots for any public improvements ; only from 
cultivated land. The Assembly, however, were cut short in their 
work of complaint by being suddenly prorogued by the Gover- 
nor, whose Council was entirely against such an investigation. 
Here was the beginning of the Clergy Reserve agitation in the 
Provincial Parliament, which continued for many years. 

The annual meeting of the Geuesee Conference, was appointed 
for Canada, in compliment to and for the convenience of the 
danada preachers and members. Also, the preachers on the 
American circuits had a desire to see the new country, formerly 
the scene of missionary labours and success, and lately the scene 
of conflict and blood. For many years, the preachers in Canada 
had crossed the frontier waters to meet their brethren in Con- 
ference; and now the Conference came into their own country. 
It was to be held on the Augusta circuit, in the township of 
Elizabeth town, and in the chapel still to be seen. The preacher? 
probably crossed the St. Lawrence river where the pretty 
and thriving town of Brockville now is. There were sixty 
preachers belonging to the Genesee Conference, besides those in 
Canada, numbering twenty-two. On June 21st, bishop George 
opened the meeting. The usual business was done, the ap- 
apointments were made, and after a session of five days the 
preachers returned to their homes. The appointments for, and 
members in, Canada were as follows : — 

Upper Canada District, 
Henry Kyan, Presiding Elder. 

Detroit, — Gideon Lamming 80 

Thames, — Elijah Warren 160 

Westminster, — David Youmans, Caleb Swary 166 

Ancaster, — Isaac B. Smith 246 

Yonge Street, — David Culph , 160 

Duffin's Creek, — James Jackson 68 

Niagara, — John W. Byern, George Ferguson 396 

Members, 1226 
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Lower Canada District. 
William Case, Presiding Elder, 

Montreal,— William Barlow 26 

Ottawha, — Peter Jones 127 

Augusta, — Isaac Puffer 505 

Bay Quinte, — Thomas Madden, N. Beeder 730 

Hallowell, — Wyatt Chamberlain, Ezra Adams 

Belleville, — Israel Chamberlain 

St. Lawrence, — Andrew Prindle, Thomas McGee ... 231 

Cornwall — William Brown 52 

Smith's Creek, now Hallowell, had 210 

Members, 1881 
The Smith's Creek (or Port Hope) circuit, first on the list 
in 1805, was now, with appointments in the Prince Edward 
district, to form the Hallowell circuit, — a pretty long circuit 
from Port Hope to Picton, but the circuits then had merely 
length and no breadth, for the settlers were nearly all on the 
frontiers. And now the Belleville circuit firat comes on the 
list. The town was then just surveyed, and had only a few 
inhabitants and dwelling houses on the site. The preachers 
from the Bay of Quinte circuit had for some years visited the 
settlements in Sidney and Thurlow townships, and some socie- 
ties were formed. And now the new village, with the surround- 
ing country, was formed into the Belleville circuit, and next 
year one hundred and sixty-five members were returned. Duf- 
ffn's Creek circuit now first appears. The creek called Duffin's is 
in the township of Pickering, and about twenty miles east' of 
Toronto. The new circuit probably took up the most westerly 
appointments of Smith's Creek circuit, and all the settlements 
now beginning up to the boundary of the Yonge street circuit. 
It seems that there was now a small Methodist society in 
Whitby, formed by N. Reeder while on the Smith's Creek cir- 
cuit last year. But the most f«oaarkable event was the great 
revival of religion in the Province, begun at the sitting ef th« 
Conference. A member of it thus wrote : 

" In June, whil-^ the Annual Conference was sitting at Elizabeth- 
town, many were brought under awakening, and ten persons found 
peace in believing. On Sabbath, the meeting house was filled from 
eight o'clock in the morning till eight in the evening ; during 
which time, five sermons and a number of exhortations we^e deliv* 
ered. Throughout the whole sitting of fiv« doys, the word was 
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delivered with much freedom and power ; and so great was the 
revival which followed, that it is believed, more than one hundred 
persons were awakened at the Conference. Conversions now 
became frequent. The power of God was displayed at most of 
the meetings. The deist and the drunkard, as well as the moralist 
and children of ten years, found one common place at the altar 
of penitence ; and calling on the Lord for mercy, were made to 
rejoice with joy unspeakable. Whole families were made the 
subjects of saving grace ; and not a few who had declined in reli- 
gion, were reclaimed and restored to their first love. The neigh- 
bouring townships now took the flame. From attending the 
preaching at the Conference, the people returned to their homes 
with great seriousness, and earnest prayer for the divine blessing.' ' 

The revival extended to all parts of the Augusta circuit, 
greatly encouraging the laborious preacher, Isaac Puffer, as 
well as the Presiding Elder, who thus writes : 

" At a quarterly meeting in Augusta, the divine power was glori- 
ously manifest ; and among the hundreds from whose eyes the 
tears of gratitude and joy were falling, were eight persons above 
the age of sixty, who had lately obtained mercy. One of them 
was a man of 75. Another of 72 blessed God that all his children 
(seven in number) were converted. Of Eoman Catholics, there 
have been a few conversions. At this meeting, an aged womau 
came to the altar weeping. In the French, she said, * I was yester- 
day (Saturday) at the meeting here, and while the minister was 
preaching, the Lord broke into my heart,' — * his love came into my 
soul.* She had been previously awakened." 

The revival in Augusta circuit does not appear to have 
spread easterly into the St. Lawrence and Cornwall, circuits, 
but was propagated westerly with great success. In Fred- 
ericksburgh, in the Bay of Quinte circuit, the revival began 
Auo;ust 17th, rather unexpectedly, and spread in an extraor- 
dinary manner. 

" For many years, the Gospel had been preached, and religious 
meetings kept up by a persevering few, — ^whose exertions had been 
great to arrest the progress of vice, and by whose christian union 
and steady walk, the honour ot religion had been secured 

"For some time previous to the awakening, the young people 
of the neighbourhood had manifested less desire for public amuse- 
ments, and had obtained leave of Brother Cain to meet at his house, 
for the purpose of learning to sing ; after which they joined with 
the pious, in the solemnities of public worship. At one of these 
meetings, a youth was present who had lately found peace with 
God, and who had come from a distant town to visit his relatives ; 
and feeling a great desire for the salvation of his acquaintances, 
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he arose and addreescd the meeting on the subject of his late con- 
version, and invited them all to taste the joys of this great salva- 
tion. The divine power seemed to rest on all present, and the 
youths especially were broken into contrition, and requested the 
prayers of the assembly. Their case was immediately carried to 
God in prayer. The meeting continued several hours. Six young 
persons found peace with God before the close. The news of the 
meeting brought numbers together; and the meetings grew so 
large, that no house in the settlement could hold the people, so 
that they went into the field, and spent the time in preaching and 
praying for the distressed. At every meeting, numbers were con- 
verted. Like a devouring fire, the revival spread through the 
neighbourhood ; thence it travelled east ; thence north, through 
the German settlement, around the head of Hay Bay, and so on to 
the Kapanee river, — sweeping in its irresistible course almost all 
the families in the way. From Brother Cain's it also took a wes- 
terly direction, and spread the entire width of the peninsula of 
Adolphustown, leaving a blessing in most of the families as it 
passed along. 

"At the November quarterly meeting, fervent prayer was offered 
up that the revival might reach the Adolphustown chapel neigh- 
bourhood also. In a few days the revival reached the place, and 
great numbers were converted to God. At the prayer meetings, 
many hundreds would assemble, and usually ten or twelve would 
be converted at each. From the 4th concession shore, boat loads 
would cross the bay, to attend the meetings, and many persons 
would return the happy converts of Jesus' love. By this means 
the revival extended to the north part of Adolphustown. It was 
most delightful to hear the solemn praises of God, from the happy 
converts, as they sailed across the Hay Bay to and from the place 
of worship. 

" In general this work has been most powerful in the prayer 
meetings ; though some have been converted in the solitary fields. 
Some who had always been careless about eternal things were 
awakened by seeing the multitudes flocking to the place of wor- 
ship. Others, while the master of the house would be conversing 
or praying in his family, would realize a divine power, and expe- 
rience a happy change. On those occasions, it would be truly 
affecting to witness the christian endearment, in which parents 
and children would embrace each other, praising God and rejoicing 
in the comforts of salvation. In many instances, the ardent 
prayers of parents have been answered. Some who embraced the 
Gospel when first introduced into this country by the Methodist 
preachers, have lived to realize the establishment of piety, not 
only in their children, but in their children's children. So true 
are the words of unerring wisdom. The mercy of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear him j and his righteotitm 
ness unto children^ s children, (Ps. ciii. IT.)*' 
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In fourteen months, more than 300 persons professed con- 
version, of whom 60 were heads of families. But the increase 
does not appear in the Minutes, owing to a division of the Bay 
of Quinte circuit, and a part given to the new Hallowell cir- 
cuit. The preachers on the Bay of Quinte circuit, in this 
revival, were Thomas Madden and Nathaniel Reeder. The 
quarterly meetings were attended by such numbers of people 
that the chapels could not contain the assemblies. The presid- 
ing elder would then stand at the door, and preach to those 
inside and outside at the same time ; or, else he divided the 
congregation, and two would preach. Having heard a Scotcli- 
man, at a lovefeast, say that his friends would have dissuaded 
him from coming to Canada, as the people there did not set 
God before their eyes, the presiding elder replied that the 
pious in the old country need not feel distressed on this ac- 
count, " as the doctrines, experience, and duties of the Chris- 
tian religion were enforced, among different denominations by 
about two hundred Protestant public teachers — that the Gos- 
pel is preached by Protestant ministers in all the English 
settlements in Upper Canada— and that the Holy Spirit is 
poured out on the hearts of the people to the conversion of 
hundreds." 

In the number of '* two hundred Protestant public teachers" 
must be included all the Methodist local preachers and ex- 
horters, and perhaps other lay religious teachers ; for the regu- 
lar clergy of all denominations could not make up a quarter of 
the number. 

The revival extended to the Hallowell circuit, and began in 
Marysburgli, — which is a peninsula opposite the shores of 
Adolphustown and Fredericksburgh. After the American 
revolutionary war, and the disbanding of the British army, 
an Hessian regiment accepted land, and settled down along 
the shores of Marysburgh. But the soldiers did not under- 
stand clearing land and the work of new farms. It was often 
asked why the government settled the Hessian regiment there ? 
The supposed reason was, that as the soldiers could not work 
on land, they could fish in the waters along their lots, and so 
live and support their families. The revival began in a prayer 
meeting. The re|igious influence so prevailed, that in a lew 
weeks, and in a thin population, sixty persons were converted. 
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Entire families, almost entire neighbourhoods, — which then, 
however, were small, — were the subjects of the work of God. 
In the east part of the township, there was scarcely a family 
from which the voice of prayer and praise was not heard. 

The revival also spread to the western country, especially to 
the Niagara circuit, then travelled by John W. Byern and 
George Ferguson. About 400 were converted on that circuit 
in one year. The Westminster and Thames circuits were 
also increased. The total increase of membership, directly or 
indirectly, from the blessed revival at the Elizabethtowu Con- 
ference, was about 1,400. 

In this great revival, the labours of the preachers, local and 
travelling, were very great ; and some wrought for God beyond 
their strength. But they toiled, not as usually, with the hope 
of future fruits, but with the harvest *^ white" and gathering in 
before their eyes. A great impression was made on the public 
mind, by the strange, sometimes wonderful, change of charac- 
ter and life in so many persons, and in so short a time. The 
young had forsaken their frivolities, and were now serious, 
fond of the Bible, and seeking knowledge to make them useful. 
Those indifferent to religion, lovers of pleasure and not lovers 
of God, were now zealous for the truth, and lovers of the 
Sabbath. The quarrelsome had learned, in meekness and 
love, to bear with evil ones, and to foi^ive. Many drunkards 
had substituted a resort to the house of God for the tavern, 
the psalm and hymn for the songs of Bacchus, and cleanliness 
and sobriety for rags and strong drink. Rude companies and 
neighbourhoods loved the devout assembly of the saints, spent 
tlicir Sabbaths in the house of God, and became orderly, civil, 
and hospitable. 

While due honour is given to the circuit ministers, the 
share due to the bishop must not be kept back. Bishop 
George was a man of deep piety and often pathetic and warm 
in his preaching. On the Sabbath, as customary at the Con- 
ferences, the bishop preached in the forenoon. His discourse 
was so animated and applicable as to hold the attention and 
move the passions of the whole congregation. 

" Of Ijiahop George's sermon," (said a hearer, Charles Giles, Pre- 
siding Elder of the Oneida district, of the Genesee Conference,) 
*' 1 wish I could give the whole, but it is beyond my reach. Near 
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the close, as he was bringing the strong points together, he ascended 
from thought to thought in his towering theme, like an eagle on 
the wing ; then higher and higher ntill, till it seemed that inspira- 
tion would become his chariot, and by the grasp he held on the 
assembly, he would take all away with him to the third heaven. 
The hearers appeared motionless, absorbed in thought, and charm- 
ed with the grandeur of the theme ; while emotions were visible 
and strong in the congregation. At length, as the man of God was 
about to descend from his lofy elevation, cries for mercy were " 
heard from the awakened crowd in the gallery ; and the mourning 
penitents were conducted to the altar, where a prayer meeting 
was opened, and supplications were made in their behalf. The 
time was well improved, and it was a season of great power and 
glory." 

By the Divine blessing the bishop's sermon gave a great 
impetus to the movement already begun. The old Elizabeth- 
town chapel was filled from eight in the morning to eight iu 
the evening. Two sermons were preached, and three more 
succeeded the bishop's ; but there is no record of the names 
of the preachers. One hundred persons at least were awak- 
ened during the five days of the Conference, — which may be 
designated as the Revival Conference in Canada. No other 
Conference in Canada is like it ; nor any other session of an 
annual Conference in Great Britain or the United States. 
The awakening and converting power of God has appeared 
frequently at these sessions, but at none, of which there is any 
record, where the Divine power was so greatly manifested, and 
with such great results. The Gospel received now a mighty 
impetus, and from the year 1817 (for a number of years), 
there is scarcely ought to record in the Methodist annals but 
progress and increase. 

The stations, preachers, and members of the English Con- 
ference were as follows : — 

William Crosscombe, Chairman, 

Quebec, — John Hick 48 

Montreal, — James Booth, Richard Pope 67 

Kingston, — John Catterick 21 

Cornwall, — Henry Pope 14 

Melburn,— -Richard Williams, William Binning 8 

William Henry, — John De Putron 8 

Fort Wellington, — Edward Johnston. 

Members, 166 
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1818. Governor Sherbrooke, of Lower Canada, retiring from 
office, was succeeded by the Duke of Richmond ; and Mr. Gore, 
Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada, was followed by Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, — the new Governor's son-in-law. As the 
Imperial Government gave encouragement to emigration from 
the British Isles, a large number of persons was now every year 
coming into the province of Upper Canada, and settling mostly 
in the wild lands in the rear of Brockville, Cobourg, and 
Toronto. The. most notable political event was the imprison- 
ment of Robert Gourlay, a Scotch emigrant of last year, who 
had already made himself many enemies, by industriously 
seeking out, and unceremoniously, and often imprudently pub- 
lishing, the abuses of high places by officers of Government. 
He was first put into the Kingston jail for libel, and acquitted. 
Next, he was tried at Brockville for another libel, and 
acquitted. Then, in December, he was ordered to quit the 
Province, being a seditious person ; failing to do so, he was 
shut up in Niagara jail, and became insane. The next year, 
he was tried, found guilty of disobeying the order, and banished. 
He published a book on Canada, in 1822, containing, it is 
said, a large amount of information of the Province as it was 
then. 

While religion was making groat progress both in Canada 
and the United States, one modern means of establishing the 
church in truth and piety wis unresorted to, viz. : the press. 
True, the works of Wesley, and other Wesleyan authors were, 
in some measure, diffused among the members of the M. E. 
Church ; but American Methodist works were almost un- 
known, and the Methodist authors of the western continent 
had scarcely begun to write. The pen was unused, not for 
want of ability to use it, but for want of leisure. However, the 
New York Methodist Book Concern had issued a work called 
the Methodist Magazine^ in 1789 and 1 790. The last General 
Conference had ordered the Magazine to begin anew ; and 
the January number of the third volume was now published. 
The Magazine was the only repository of records concerning 
the M. E. Church, either in the United States or Canada, 
until the Christian Advocate appeared in New York in 1826, 
and the Christian Guardian^ in Toronto, in 1829. The Metho- 
dist Majazine was much circulated in Canada, among preachers 
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and members, up to the independence of the Canada body 
in 1828. To this useful work I am indebted for records of 
some events already related ; and for the knowledge of many 
occurrences, yet to be told* 

Upper^ Canada District, 
Henry Ryan, Presiding Elder, 

l)etroit,— Alpheus Davis « 40 

Thames, — William Jones 214 

Westminster, — Daniel Shepherdson 324 

Ancaster, — Joseph Hickcox, Samuel Belton 280 

Young Street,— James Jackson, William W. Bundle 140 

Niagara,— IsaacJB. Smith, G. Fergusson 796 

York,— David Gulp. 

Long Point,— D. Youmans, Alvin Torrcy. 

Duffin's Creek, 201 

1995 
Lower Canada District. 
William Case, Presiding Elder, 

Montreal,— Elias Bowan 27 

Ottawha, — R. M. Everts, E. Adams 95 

Augusta, — Wyatt Chamberlain, Robert Jeffers. .... 822 - 

Bay Quinte,— Isaac Puflfer, James Wilson 755 

Hallowell,— T. Mafldcn, J. Tukc 472 

Belleville, — James G. Peal 165 

St. Lawrence,— T. Goodwin, C. N. Flint 290 

Cornwall,— Nathaniel Reedor 50 

Malone,— Charles Northrop 60 

Members, 2736 

Three new circuits were now added, viz. : Malone, York, 
and Long Point. Malone was a circuit near the frontier of 
Lower Canada, formerly in th^ New York Conference, and in 
Charaplain district, called after a town about 20 miles south 
of Montreal. Probably the circuit took in preaching places 
on the Lower Canada side ; and was therefore joined to Lower 
Canada district. The Long Point is a promontory running 
into Lake Erie, and gave name to the circuit extending to the 
neighbouring townships, and partly formed out of the western 
appointments of the Niagara circuit. The town of York was 
the capital of Upper Canada, and had been so for a few years. 
The first religious meeting of Methodists in York was in the 
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present year. James Lever and his family emigrated frofia 
England, and came to York this year. He had heard Mr* 
Wesley preach, was a pious man, and a member of the Metho- 
dist society. He inquired if any Methodists were in the town, 
and was directed to a tailor. He went to him, and they agreed 
to have a prayer meeting once a week. At first bnt few came ^ 
but the number graduaHy increased. Mr. Ryan thought there 
was encouragement enough to build a frame meeting house } 
and, with his usual energy, determined on and aceomplished 
the object. And now the Conference stations a preacher to 
peek after the souls of the people in the town and the vicinity. 
Before the meeting house, there was a house of public worship 
belonging to the Church of England. 

The revival of religion begun last year was abated, but not 
stopped. In some of the circuits the work of God was in a 
very prosperous state. The returns of members shows a large 
increase in the Niagara, Westminster^ Augusta, and Hallowel) 
circuits. But about 300 members of the last circuit are to be 
credited to the Bay of Quinte circuit. The total increase wasj 
1,624 members. 

But to mar the peace, and to hinder the progress, of the rising: 
church, contention and division came among the Methodists* 
Where there are few external enemies of the church, intei'- 
nal foes are sure to arise. The faith and graces of a Christian 
«re sure, in some way, to be tried, either by the enemies or 
the friends of Christ. More of the English preachers were 
now sent into Upper as well as Lower Canada. Their station* 
were as follows : — 

Edward Johnson, Chairman. 

Quebec, — John Hick .,, ..,...,..,,....,. 72 

Montreal, — Robert T. Lusher 80 

Melburne, — ^Richard Williams .................... 61 

St. Armands, — Richard Pope , , . . . 24 

Fort Wellington, — Thos. Catterick, John de Putron 104 

Kingston,^ — Edward Johnsoii .....,,,......., 2^ 

Bay of Quinte,^ — James Booth. 
York,^ — ^Henry Pope. 

The members of the English society in Nora Seotia and 
New Brunswick were now 1,689, in Newfoumdland 670, and 
in Upper and Lower Canada 369. The direction of the Wes- 
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leyan missionaries was now in the hands of three excellent 
and eminent men, — Jabcz Bunting, Richard Watson, and 
Joseph Taylor, — 'who were misinformed of the religious state 
of Canada, or they could not have consented to send preachers 
where the supply was already sufficient. They apprehended 
that a great religious destitution existed, and thus felt them* 
selves warranted in helping to supply the want. Some reason 
there was for supplying Quebec, St. Armands, and Melburne, 
as these places were not among the appointments of the 
Genesee Conference ; but what reason could exist for sending 
a preacher to Montreal with a small congregation and society ? 
to Fort Wellington, near Prescott, on the limits of the old 
Aug^usta circuit? to Kingston, long supplied by the Bay 
Quinte preachers? to York, a little village, surrounded by 
Methodists ? and especially to the Bay of Quinte circuit, 
where Methodism was planted thirty years ago ? The foun- 
dation of the evil was, as afterwards acknowledged, in the par- 
tial and erroneous statements by persons in Canada, and 
thereby misleading the Secretaries of the Missionary Society. 

About this time another kind of opposition appeared. It 
seems that the preachers- from their first appearance in the 
Province, had, when applied to, solemnized matrimony for 
their members or hearers, as other ministers. A small pecuni- 
ary assistance was thus aflforded, and was generally needed. 
Besides, for Methodist preachers to marry who were travelling 
continually, was very convenient for the people. Other minis- 
ters were very scarce, as well as magistrates, and often lived at 
a great distance. For instance, in the Bay of Quinte country, 
for many years, only two ministers lived there, to solemnize 
matrimony. One was a church of England minister, Mr. 
Langhorne, and noted for two things : first, being a man of 
property, and with no family, he usually gave the marriage 
fees from the hand of the bridegroom into the hand of the 
bride, as a present, so that he married the youths for nothing ; 
secondly, fur his love of bathing. Living in Bath, which is on 
the bay of Quinte shore, he had ample scope for his pleasure. 
In the summer, he would at times swim from a cove on the 
main shore to a cove in the opposite island, three miles apart, 
and in the winter, he would cut a hole in the ice, and another 
at some distance, and would dive down at one hole and come 
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ttp the otter. He had some ecceufcrieitiea, but he seemed to be 
a good and charitable roan* The othec was a Presbyterian 
minister, Mr. McDuwell. kIio lived m Adolphustown, He 
was a rigid Cakmiat^ (the chailen;^crof Satpucl Coate,) but a 
maa generally Itked. He once called upon a tailor to make 

' Lim Bonis clothe^?. The tailor asked, if he skodd make them 
after the flmhlon of ether eler^^y men's. ^ No/' said he, 

! ** make them of sucli shape as is &t for a person of my years j 
if my dally walk docs not show I ara a minister^ I do aot waat 
iHy clothes to show it/' Now, ercepting Methodi8t preaobers^ 
these two were the only ministers for three counties, viz i 
Lerxoi, Adding ton^ and Prince Edwards Further, to show 
the distance people had to go for the assistance of a clergymen- 
A person was sick, residing in the Bay of Quiate country, in 
ErDC^ttown^ He desired that some minister or pious person 
ehould be brought to pray with htm. Accordingly, a horse 
was saddled, and a messenger scnt» and he rod€ forty miles 
without fin ding a praying person to go back with him, until 
Le came to a Lutheran preacher f and he could not go until 
he had rode scveo niiies to fetch his prayer book I Prosecu- 
tions were iuiititutcd against several Methodist preachers and 
others, for solemniaing matrimony, against an old statute of 
George IL It is said, some were banished from the Province 
in consequence; hat I cannot find their namea, or any record 

I of the trials. However^ tlie necessity of a marriage law allow^ 
ing all ordained ministers to marry was now seen, and petUioni 
were soon after presented asking for the privilege or right. 

1S19, The increase of Wesleyan miasionariea in Canada, 
end especially in Upper Canadu, with the contention arising. 
And party teeliag growing, some saying, '* I am of Paul, 
*nd I of Apollos,'' with the unhappy prospect of two Methodist 
i»odies growing up tog^tlirer in mutual iadiSerenQe and coldness^ 
or in mutual envy atid variance, caused bishop M^ Ken dree, and 
4ilso bishop George, to remonstrate with the Missionary Com- 
mittee, and to lay before them a full description of the affairs 
©f Canada, The following is the reply to hiahop M'Kendree : — 

^^ WesUyan MistiQn Housc^ T7 Hat ton Garden^ } 

^* Dbab Sia ;^We transBiit for yonr information the ful lowing 
reBolntioaa lately eiatored into by the committee of the Gei^nU 
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Wesleyan Missionary Socieiy in London, relative to the British mis- 
sionaries in Canada, and which resolutions have been transmitted 
to those missionaries. 

" Resolved, 1. That it be recommended to the brethren in 
Canada to preach in a chapel which is now jointly occupied by 
ttie American brethren, and, for the sake of peace, to pursue their 
. labor separately, and not to continue their labors in any station 
previously occupied by the American brethren, except when the 
population is so large, or so scattered, that it is evident a very 
considerable part of them must be neglected 

"Resolved, 2. That they are to act under the general instruction 
of the committee of June 26, 1818, viz: 

" 1. That it be communicated to the missionaries there that the 
conference and the committee never intended that the missionaries 
sent out by them should invade the societies raised up by the 
preachers appointed by the American conference, and to divide 
them; but that they should communicate the benefits of the 
Christian ministry to those parts of the country where the inhabi- 
tants are destitute of them, and to labor in those towns and villages 
where thepopulation is so large that the addition of their labors 
to those of other ministers is demanded by the moral necessities 
of the people. 

"The foregoing resolutions will, we hope, satisfy yourself and 
the American conference that the British conference and the 
missionary committee in London feel sorry that any interference 
should have ever taken place between your missionaries and those 
sent by the British conference, who most earnestly wish that 
their missionaries may labor in harmony with all good men. 

"Praying that Christian kindness and good-will may prevail 
and abound, we are, dear sir, with Christian affection, your obedi- 
ent servants, 

"Jabez Bunting, 
Richard Watson, 
Jos. Taylor, 

General Secretaries " 

The instrnctions were of an amicable nature ; but the mis- 
Bionaries were placed in an attitude of aggression, and could 
not obey them. The preachers were not to invade and divide ; 
but, holding up a better flag, as they professed in Montreal, 
Kingston, in the Bay of Quinte, and other places, naturally 
drew away some from the old standard. As to the plea of a 
** large population" in the towns and villages of Canada, 
requiring more Methodist preachers, there were no large, only 
scanty, populations. Indeed the whole Protestant provincial 
population scarcely came up to a second or third rate English 
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city. The population of Upper Canada was now about 
120,000. The Committee wished the missionaries to live in 
peace with the Canadian preachers. The latter wished them 
first to be in a peaceable, brotherly position. The whole 
country, Method istically, belonged to the body which first 
established in it true and zealous Methodism. Each of the 
other preachers was looked upon as a Jacob, or supplanter — as 
one who came to take away, — at least, to divide the inheritance. 
Resistance came from the one side ; aggressive measures, from 
the other. In this view of the matter, how could brotherly 
love and peace dwell with the two sorts of Methodist preachers ? 
The Committee's resolutions were as water spilt upon the 
ground. The English preachers and members were, — 

Richard Williams, Chairman, 

Quebec, — John Hick 86 

Montreal, — Robert L. Lusher 95 - 

Kingston,— James Booth, Richard Pope 80 

Fort Wellington, — Thomas Catterick 140 

Melbwru, - John De Piitron 46 

St. Armand's, — Richard Williams 68 

Niagara, — Henry Pope 10 

Perth, — One requested 

585 

The year is memorable for the commencement of the Mis- 
sionary and Bible Society of the M. E. Church in America. 
The object was to supply the destitute with Bibles without 
price, to supply those who can purchase with Bibles cheaply, 
and to enable the annual conferences more effectually to extend 
their missionary labours throughout the United States and 
elsewhere. A number of auxiliary societies soon sprung 
up, and contributions soon flowed into the treasury. From 
this Society, the missionaries to the new settlements received 
much of their support. It was not only the American but 
the Canadian Missionary Society for several years, and aux- 
iliaries were formed here, and many contributed to the funds. 

Before this year, no Conference had any preacher labouring 
among the native Indians of the west. The bishops and 
preachers had been so busy in carrying and establishing the 
Gospel among the white settlers, since the introduction of 
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Methodism, that, if they thought of and felt for the destitu- 
tion of the Indian tribes, nothing else was done. The first 
Conference to lead in the Indian work was the Ohio, and 
apparently in a Providential manner. The first Methodist 
missionary to the Indians was a poor unlettered coloured ex- 
horter, born in Virginia, named John Stewart. In 1814, and 
soon after his conversion, his mind was exercised on the sub- 
ject of preaching. He considered it a temptation, and resist- 
ed. Taken sick, he promised the Lord to yield. The impres** 
sion on his mind was that he should go to the north-west. Ho 
closed up his worldly business, and went from Marietta, Ohio, 
" not knowing whither he went," as Abraham. He first came 
to some Delawares. He took out his hymn book, and being a 
melodious singer, captivated their attention, and then exhorted 
them. He passed on to the Wyandots, on a regervation of 
land in Upper Sandusky, Ohio. He remained among them 
1816-17-18, and formed a large society of converted natives. 
In the la&t year he was licensed as a local preacher by bishop 
Greorge. At the Ohio Conference, the Wyandot mission was 
taken in charge, and a preacher appointed to assist Stewart. 
At the first quarterly meeting, sixty native converts were pre- 
sent, and among them four chiefs. Thus the Indian work 
began by the Methodist preachers of the United States. John 
Stewart continued his labours among the Indians, and died in 
peace, 1823. Here we have an example of a poor, good man 
carrying the Gospel, without money and without price, — with- 
out authority from preacher, bishop, or any society, — to a 
heathen tribe, simply from a love to their souls, and a convic- 
tion of duty to God. And God honoured the ministry of this 
poor worthy man ; and the Indians provided for his wants, so 
that he lacked nothing. 

Some may sneer at Stewart's Divine call ; and others may 
nourish doubt. There were, however, the same steps as in 
the case of Jonah. The prophet was called, he refused, he 
was punished, he repented, he obeyed, and success attended 
his ministry. But was Stewart's impression of the Lord? 
He believed so. Could he be mistaken ? Yes. Many good men 
are mistaken about impressions, or an inward call to certain 
actions. How come these false impressions ? Probably, from 
Satan, who can transform himself into an angel of light; from 
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the inclination biassing the reasoning, and so the conclusion ; 
or from the influence of circumstances, books, and men. But 
the rule of decision is, that failure attends mistake, and sue* 
cess a call from above. If the Lord call a man to do a work, 
he does not try and fail, but he labours and performs it. This 
is the outward evidence. The inward is the continuance and 
strengthening of the conviction. The two evidences met in 
Stewart, whom the Lord chose, as a fit person, to introduce the 
Gospel among the natives, and to open a door for others to 
enter. 

Upper Canada Distrut. 

Henry Byan, Presiding Elder. 

Detroit, — ^Trueman Dixon 30 

Thames, - Joseph Hickox ^ 209 

Westminster, — Alvin Torrey 281 

Ancaster,— George Ferguson, Wm. Jones 582 

Young Street, - David Youmans 201 

Niagara, Isaac B. Smith, D Shepherdson 694 

York,— Samuel Belton 65 

Long Point, -James Jackson, Wm. W. Bundle .... 404 

2466 
Lower Canada JHstrict, 
William Case, Presiding Elder, 

Montreal, — Aurora Leager 22 

Ottawha,— Ezra Adams 87 

Augusta, -R. Jeffers, R. M. Everts, 0. N. Flint 750 

Bay Quinte.— I. Puffer, J. Wilson 760 

Hallowell,--T. Madden, Franklin Metcalf 535 

Belleville,- John Tuke 156 

St Lawrence, — T. Goodwin, T. Demorest 332 

Cornwall, — James G, Peal 54 

Malone,— Charles Northrop 70 

Smith's Creek,— Elijah Boardman 

2766 

Duffin's Creek is dropped, and Smith's Creek is taken up 
again, to embrace the appointments in the eastern townships 
on Lake Ontario. The increase this year was 500. The 
Genesee Conference appointed the next session to be held in 
Niagara, in Upper Canada. 
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SAD EVENT AT HAY BAY. 

About five weeks after the Conference, and when the preach- 
ers from Canada had returned, and had entered on their work, 
a sad event occurred on the Bay Quinte circuit. Although 
forty years ago, the relation is even now sometimes accom- 
panied with sighs and tears. The preachers, Isaac Puffer and 
James Wilson, who were re-appointed to the circuit, resolved 
on a special quarterly meeting at the Adolphustown chapel, 
on Sunday, August 20th. The meeting was looked forward 
to with much interest. The work of God was still prospering 
on the circuit. The morning was fine, and the sky with 
scarcely a cloud. While the pious members were coming to 
the chapel from Ernestown, Fredericksburgh, and the southern 
parts of Adolphustown, the members and their families in 
the northern part and along the Napanee river, were also 
on their way. Adolphustown and more than half of 
Fredericksburgh arc cut in two par^s by a narrow bay, 
called Hay Bay, running in from the Bay of Quinte waters. 
The land around the shore was early settled, and the bay is 
now surrounded with good farm houses and fertile farms. On 
the south shore is the chapel ; and to get there all from the 
north must cross the bay. Some had already crossed this 
morning ; and others were about venturing out in boats and 
canoes. Among the rest a company of eighteen young per- 
sons, most of them pious, and the fruit of the late revival, and 
belonging to the families living on the shore. They were all 
dressed in good and modest apparel, as befitted the day, and 
the house and worship of God. Buoyant with the cheerful- 
ness of youth and the emotions of piety, they sang as they 
stepped into the boat, and as they made progress to the other 
shore. The boat being rather leaky, and so many pressing it too 
near the water's edge, the water came in, and increased fast, 
and they had no vessel to bale with. Unhappily, the young 
men did not think of baling with their clean hats, or did not 
like to do so, until it was too late. The boat filled and sunk, 
when near the other shore, and these eighteen young men and 
women, crying and shrieking, went down into the deep water. 
At the time of crossing, there was a prayer meeting begun in 
the chapel by those who oame first. One was now engaged in 
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prayer, and liad just uttered the petition that "it might be a 
day long to be remembered," when a shriek was heard, another, 
and anoilier. The prayer was stopped, and some ran up to 
the pulpit to look out, and saw the youths struggling in the 
water. All ran to the shore, and some plunged in to render 
assistance. Eipjht were taken to the shore. Ten bodies were 
yet in the water. A seine was prepared, and so the bodies of 
these unhappy youth, a few hours so blithe and cheerful, were 
brought dripping to the land. One was not recovered till the 
next morning. Two young men were drowned, and eight 
young women. Two were of the German family, two Detlors, 
one Bogart, one Roblin, one McCoy, one Clark, one Madden, 
and one Cole. The grief of the families, so suddenly bereaved, 
gathered together on the shore, gazing at the loved bodies, 
may be better imagined than described. The grief, too, was 
partook of by the large congregation assembled,^ and the minis- 
ter. No public worship was attended to, but preparations 
for the solemn funeral. 

Monday was a day of mourning. News of the disaster 
soon spread far, and a great congregation was assembled. 
Nine coffins were laid in order outside the chapel. One of the 
corpses was buried in another grave-yard. Mr. Puifer took 
for the text, Job xix, 25-27, " 1 know that my Redeemer 
livethj^ &c. He stood at the door, and tried to preach to 
those within and without, but was so affected by the catas- 
trophe, the weeping congregation, and the coffined dead before 
him, that he confessed he could not do justice to the subject, 
or the occasion. But he offered consolation from the Gospel 
to the stricken families mourning. Next> the coffins of the 
youthful dead were opened, that friends and neighbours, and 
young acquaintances, might take a last look and farewell. Six 
of the graves were in rotation, and the coffins were placed in 
the same manner. The others were near departed friends in other 
parts of the ground. After the reading of the burial service, 
the graves, one after another received the dead, and then 
were closed up again, until the day when " tJie trumpet shall 
sound, ajid the dead shall be raised incorruptible.'^ 

1820. — The Sovereign of Canada, as well as the British 
Empire, died. George III., reigned for nearly sixty years, 
and in the beginning of his reign Canada was ceded to Great 
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Britain by the treaty of 1763. All the English governors 
of Canada thns far were appointed by the King and his 
eabinet. To preserve allegiance to the king, many of his 
Bubjeets fought and fell in the war of the American Revolution * 
and many more left their homes in the fertile valleys of the 
Mohawk river, the Budson, and the Susquehanna, ior dwell- 
ings in the snows and wilderness of Canada. In his reign 
the most brilliant deeds of arms were achieved by the army and 
navy of England; but the record of George III is here intro- 
duced ehieiy to say, that the king loved religious liberty, and 
ever set his face against the persecution of the Methodist 
people. He was not complained of for the want of virtue, 
but rather for the want of the royal vices. Mr. Wesley 
always defended the King's character as worthy of an English- 
man, of a Christian, and of a King. The Hie and character 
of this King was the inspiration of Charles Wesley's fine hymn^ 
755. And the prayer of the poet, for the King's long life, — 

" To hoary hairs he thou his God ; 
Late may he reach that high abode. 
Late to his heaven remove,^ 

was answered; for the Eing died in the 82nd year of his 
age. 

The General Conference met at Baltimore, May 1st. 
Among the seven delegates from the Genesee Conference, 
Wm. Case and Henry Ryan were found, to represent Canada. 
Bishop M'Kendree was now a feeble man. He was, however, 
present, and opened the Conference. At this meeting a new 
edition of the Hymn Book was ordered — a Tune Book for 
singiBg was desired from the Book Boom — district Local 
Preacher's Conferences were allowed — Conference Methodist 
seminaries were recommended — and other useful general 
church business transacted. Bishop George and Boberts,in a 
verbal communication, called the attention of the Conference 
to th^ Methodist affairs in Canada. Numerous petitions and 
memorials had been prepared and signed in the several circuits 
of Upper Canada, protesting against the interference of the 
British preachers, and praying that the ministry of the 
American preachers, so greatly blessed, might be continued. 
These documents were now preifented to the General Confer* 
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ence. The letter to bishop M'Kendree, from the Missionary 
Committee, was ^:ead. After due consideration, the fbllowing 
resolutions were adopted by the Conference : — 

" 1. Kesolved by the delegates of the annual conferences in 
General Conference assembled, That it is the duty of the bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church to continue their episcopal 
charge over our societies in the Canadas, all except Quebec. 

" 2. Resolved, &c., That the following address be sent to our 
brethren in Canada : — 

" Dear Brethren : — We have received and read with deep inter- 
est the affectionate memorials and addresses from the several cir- 
cuits in the Provinces of Canada, in which you have expressed 
your strong attachment to us, and your ardent desire for the con- 
tinuance of our ministerial care over you. We most cordially 
reciprocate the sentiments of brotherly affection and Christian 
attachment you have expressed, and pledge ourselves to use our 
best endeavours for your spiritual and eternal interest. 

" We sincerely deprecate those evils of which you complain, 
and which have grown out of the conduct of the missionaries sent 
by the British Conference to labour in Canada. Confiding, how- 
ever, in the integrity of that Conference, and believing they have 
been misled by partial and erroneous statements, sent by inte- 
ested persons in Canada, we still hope that the existing embar- 
rassments will be removed, and that an amicable adjustment of 
this unhappy affair may be brought about. 

" We can assure you that no means which, in our opinion, will 
be likely to produce this desirable result, shall be left untried. 

" That you may be convinced that we have neither been inatten- 
tive to your interests nor unmindful of the respect due to our 
British brethren, we beg leave to lay before you a brief statement 
of what has been done in reference to this subject. 

" It is doubtless well known to you that your case was fully laid 
before us at our last session in this city, and impartially considered 
in the presence of brothers Black and Bennett, who were sent as 
representatives by the British Conference; and after hearing all 
that could be said on both sides of the question, it was resolved 
most expedient, among other reasons because we understood it was 
your earnest desire, to continue, as we had done heretofore, our 
ministerial labors among you. That the British conference might 
be fully apprized of the course we had taken an address was sent 
to them, stating the reasons which had directed our decision in 
relation to Canada, and rec^uesting that some arrangements might 
be made for an amicable adjustment of the existing difficulties. 
To this communication we have received no direct answer. 

" Similar communications have, been since sent, by bishops 
M'Kendree and George. The Jetter sent by bishop George con-* 
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tained a full development of the affairs of Canada ; but neither has 
an answer to this been received. 

" As some ot the circuits have petitioned to have a separate 
annual Conference in Canada, this subject has been considered, and 
it is thought to be inexpedient for the present, because, among other 
reasons, it might prevent that interchange of preachers, so very 
desirable, and so essential to your prosperity. 

" After assuring you of our unabated attachment to you as a 
branch of the Church over which we are called, in the Providence 
of God, to extend our oversight, and of our determination, at your 
earnest request, as well as from a consciousness of imperious duty, 
to continue to afford you all the ministerial aid in our power, we 
exhort you to steadfastness in the faith, to unity and love, and to 
perseverance in all holy obedience. 

" 3. Resolved, &c.. That the following note be inserted in the^ 
Discipline, under the twenty-third article of our Church, viz.: * As 
far as it respects civil affairs we believe it the duty of Christians, 
and especially all Christian ministers to be subject to the supreme 
authority of the country where they may reside, and to use all laud- 
able means to enjoin obedience to the powers that be : and therefore 
it is expected that all our preachers and people who may be under 
the British or any other government will behave themselves as 
peaceable and orderly subjects.' 

"4. Resolved, by the delegates of the annual conferences in 
General Conference assembled, That this conference address the 
British conference on the subject of a mutual exchange of delegates, 
as representatives of the one conference to the other." 

The first resolution was afterward so modified as to authorize 
the delegate who might be sent to England to allow the whole of 
the lower province to be given up to the British connection : and 
then the following was added : — 

" 5. That the episcopacy, be requested, if practicable, to send a 
delegate to the British Conference at their next session in July, or 
at any time thereafter, and furnish him with the requisite instruc- 
tions, and also to draw on the Book Concern for the amount 
necessary to defray the expense. 

♦*5. Resolved, &c., That the episcopacy, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Genesee conference, if they judge it expedient 
previous to the sitting of the next General Conference, shall have 
authority to establish an annual Conference in Canada." 

It appears, then, that the General Conference looked upon 
the Missionary Committee, as *^ misled," and by *' interested 
persons in Canada." Doubtless, a right view of the subject. 
Some of the circuits thought that a separate annual Conference 
for Canada, might remove the political objections to the gov- 
ernment of the Methodist body in the Province ; but the Con- 
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ference considered the change as too soon, especially as the 
small number of preachers would give but a small variety of 
ministerial interchanges on the circuits. It was far easier to 
select suitable preachers for the Canada circuits out of the 
hundred members of the Genesee Conference, than out of the 
twenty-eight on the Canada districts. The Conference assured 
the members that they would not leave them, and that they 
would do everything possible to have the difficulty with the 
English Conference settled. And to remove or soften the 
political objection, that the preachers were of American ap- 
pointment, if not origin, the Conference expressed their belief 
that ministers must be subject, and enjoin subjection, to the 
higher powers in the counties in which they dwell. 

The Rev. John Emory, of the Baltimore Conference, wag 
appointed delegate to the British Conference to adjust the dif- 
ficulties concerning Canada, to assure the English Conference 
of the affection of the American preachers, and to request a 
regular interchange of representatives from one Conference to 
the other. Mr. Emory carried the address of the General 
Conference to the British Conference, and the preceding reso- 
lutions regarding Canada ; and presented them to the Confer- 
ence of the English preachers at Liverpool. He was cordially 
received by the brethren, his representation of the true state 
of Canada was carefully considered, and the proposition of the 
General Conference to divide the Canadas was agreed to. 
Also, some equivalent was given for the Montreal chapel, and 
an advantageous arrangement was made for the New York 
Book Room. The English Conference expressed their ideas 
on the American affairs as follows : — 

" 1 That the conference embraces with pleasure this opportunity 
of recognizing that principle which, it is hoped, will be perma- 
nently maintained, — that the Wesleyan Methodists are one in 
every part of the world. 

" 2. That the British conference has frequently rejoiced in the 
very favorable account which they have received, year after 
year, of the great and glorious work which God is graciously 
carrying on in the United States of America ; but that it is with 
peculiar pleasure that they receive a representative from the 
General Conference in America. The statement given by tur 
beloved brother, Mr. Emory, at the present state of Methodism in 
America, has been received with much joy; and the conference 
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also expresfles its high satisfaction, not only in the declaration 
but in the proof, of the love of our American brethren in fully 
opening the way for a brotherly intercourse between the European 
and American societies. 

" 3. The conference particularly rejoices in the zeal which is 
manifested by our American brethren in carrying the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to the Indian tribes, and in the success 
which God has already given to their labors in that natural and 
moral wilderness : and hopes that the time is drawing near when 
the aborigines of that vast continent shall become the mild and 
gentle followers of our gracious Redeemer. 

<< 4. That it is the earnest wish of this conference that the kind 
and friendly intercourse which is now opened between the British 
and the American conference should be continued ; and that, prior 
to the time of holding the next General Conference in America, 
the British conference will appoint one or more of their body to 
visit our brethren in America, to be present at their General Con- 
fevence. 

*< 5. That a letter snail be sent to the American brethren, con- 
taining these resolutions, and strongly expressing our high appro- 
bation of the selection of our highly esteemed brother Mr. Emory, 
as their representative to our conference, and of our earnest desire 
and prayer that, in the spirit of Christian love, we may ever be 
one of Christ Jesus. 

" 6. That there shall be a regular exchange of Minutes, rnaga^ 
sines, missionary reports and notices, and all new original works, 
published by the European and American Methodists, from their 
respective book rooms. 

" On the subject of the unpleasant circumstances which have 
occurred in the Canadas between the American preachers and our 
missionaries, referred to the conference by the missionary committee 
in London, with their opinion that Upper Canada shall be left in 
possession of the American brethren, and that our missionary 
exertions shall be confined to the lower province, this committee 
recommend to the conference the adoption of the following 
principles and arrangements : — 

" 1. That, as the American Methodists and ourselves are but 
one body, it would be inconsistent with our unity, and dangerous 
to that affection which ought to characterize us in every place, to 
have different societies and congregations in the same towns and 
villages, or to allow of any intrusion on either side into each 
other's labors. 

" 2. That this principle shall be the rule by which the disputes 
now existing in the Canads, between our missionaries, shall be 
terminated. 

<< 3. That the simplest and most effectual manner of carrying 
thfg rule into effect appears to us to be, to accede to the suggestion 
of the American Conference, that the American brethren shall 
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have the occnpation of Upper Canada, and the British missionaries 
that of Lower Canada, allowing sufficient time for carrying this 
arrangement into eflfect, with all possible tenderness to existing 
prejudices and conflicting interests on both sides ; the arrange- 
ment to be completed within a period to be fixed as early as pos- 
sible by the missionary committee. But should insuperable 
difficulties occur in the attempt to execute this plan, (which, 
however, we do not anticipate,) either party shall be at liberty to 
propose any other mode of accommodation which shall assume as 
its basis the great principle laid down in the first of these resolu- 
tions, and which, we are of opinion, should be held most sacred in 
every part of the world. 

" 4. That if hereafter it shall appear to any of our brethren 
there, either British missionaries or American preachers, that any 
place on either side the boundary line, now mentioned, needs 
religious help, and presents a favorable opportunity for usefulness, 
the case shall be referred by the Canada district meeting to the 
General Conference, or by that body to the Canada district ; and 
if either shall formally decline to supply the place on their own 
side the boundary, then the other shall be at liberty to supply the 
said place, without being deemed to have violated the terms of 
this friendly compact. 

" 6. And it shall be explicitly understood in this arrangement, 
that each party shall be bound to supply with preachers all those 
stations and their de^ndencies which shall be relinquished by 
each of the connections, that no place on either side shall sustain 
any loss of the ordinances of religion in consequence of this 
arrangement. 

"6. That the missionary committee be directed to address a 
letter to the private and official member, trustees, &c., under the 
care of our missionaries in Upper Canada, informing them of the 
judgment of the Conference, and affectionately and earnestly advis- 
ing them to put themselves and their chaipels under the pastoral 
care of the Ameiican preachers, with the suggestion of sucli con- 
siderations, to incline them to it, as the committee may judge 
most proper. 

"7. That the bishops of the American connection shall direct 
a similar letter to the private and official members, trustees,^ &c.^ 
under the care of the American preachers in the province of Lower 
Canada, requesting them to put themselves and their chapels ujjider 
the care of the British missionaries." 

In the reply to the General Conference the resolutions are 
thus spoken of: — 

" The resolutions on the disputes in the Canadas were adopte?^ 
after a calm and patient consideration of the case, in which we 
were greatly assisted by Mr. Emory. We hope that they will lead 
to a full adjustment of those disputes, and that the affectioA whicJtii 
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exists between the two connections generally will extend Itself to 
the brethren and societies in the Canadas. This is the disposition 
which we shall earnestly inculcate upon those under our care in 
those provinces, and we have full confidence that the same care 
will be taken by you to extinguish every feeling contrary to love 
among those over whom you have control and influence." 

The sixth resplution required a letter from the Missionary 
Committee to the private and official members of their socie- 
ties in Canada. Whether this letter was sent, or whether 
verbal communications from the Missionaries were considered 
sufficient, I know not. But probably the following letter to 
the preachers, sent immediately after the Conference, may 
have been designed for the people of Upper Canada too. The 
letter is creditable to the intelligence and piety of the Secre- 
taries of the Missionary Committee. It is called a letter of 
instruction from the Missionary Committee in London, to 
the Rev. Messrs. R. Williams and the other British mission- 
aries in the Provinces of Canada : 

" DsAR Brother : — Herewith we transmit you a copy of resolu- 
tions, passed at our late conference, on the subject of disputes 
which have unhappily existed between our American brethren 
and ij8, relative to our missions in Canada. ^ 

" The preceding resolutions are general, and refer to the re- 
newal of the intercourse, by personal deputation, between tho 
American and British conferences, by the visit of Mr. Emory. We 
have given you the resolutions in full, that you may see that w© 
have recognized the principle that the Methodist body is onh 
throughout the world, and that therefore its members are bound 
to cordial affection and brotherly union. 

" The resolutions of the committee, passed some time ago and 
forwarded to your guidance, prohibiting any interference with the 
work of the American brethren, would show you that the exist- 
ence of collisions between us and them gave us serious concern, 
and that the committee were anxious to remove, as far as they, at 
that time, were acquainted with the circumstances, every occasion 
of dispute. 

" Certainly the case of Montreal chapel was one which we could 
never justify to our minds, and the committee have in many 
instances had but a partial knowledge of the real religious wants 
of the upper province, and of its means of supply. The only rea- 
son we could have for increasing the number of missionaries in 
that province was, the presumption of a strong necessity, arising 
out of the condition of the inhabitants, the total want, or too great 
distance of ministers. 
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" Ott no other ground could we apply money raised for mission- 
ary purposes for the supply of preachers to Upper Canada. The 
information we have had for two years past has all served to show 
that the number of preachers employed there by the American 
brethren was greater than we had at first supposed, and was con- 
stantly increasing. 

" To us, therefore, it now appears, that though there may be places 
in that province which are not visited, they are within the range 
or constantly coming within the range, of the extended American 
itinerancy ; and that Upper Canada does not present to our eflforts 
a ground so fully and decidedly missionary as the lower province, 
where much less help exists, and a great part of the population is 
involved in popish superstition, 

" We know that political reasons exist in many minds for sup- 
plying even Upper Canada, as far as possible, with British mis- 
sionaries ; and however natural this feeling may be to Englishmen, 
and even praiseworthy, when not carried too far, it will be obvious 
to you that this is a ground on which, as a missionary society, and 
especially as a society under the direction of a committee which 
recognizes as brethren, and one with itself, the American Metho- 
dists, we cannot act. 

"1. Because, as a missionary society, we cannot lay it down as 
a principle that those whose object is to convert the world shall 
be prevented from seeking and saving souls under a foreign gov- 
ernment, for we do not thus regulate our own efforts. 

"2. To act on this principle would be to cast an odium upon 
our American brethren, as though they did not conduct themselves 
peaceably under the British government, which is, we believe, 
contrary to the fact. 

'' 3. That if any particular exceptions to this Christian and sub- 
missive conduct were, on their part, to occur, we have not the 
least right to interfere, unless indeed the American conference 
obviously neglected to enforce upon the offending parties its own 
discipline. Upon any political feeling which may exist, either in 
your minds or in the minds of a party in any place, we cannot there- 
fore proceed. Our objects are purely spiritual, and our American 
brethren and ourselves are one body of Christians, sprung from a 
common stock, holding the same doctrines, enforcing the same 
discipline, and striving in common to spread the light of true re- 
ligion through the world. 

" In conformity with these views, we have long thought it a re- 
proach, and doing more injury, by disturbing the harmony of the 
two connections, than could be counterbalanced by any local good, 
that the same city or town should see two congregations, and two 
societies, and two preachers, professing the same form of Christi- 
anity, and yet thus proclaiming themselves rivals to each other, 
and, in some instances, invading each other's societies and chapels, 
and thus producing party feelings. The purposes of each, we are 
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ready to allow, have been good, though mistaken ; and we ^ther 
blame ourselves for not having obtained more accurate informa- 
tion on some particulars, than intimate any dissatisfaction with 
the missionaries in the Canadas, with whose zeal and labours we 
have so much reason to be satisfied. 

" A part of the evil has also arisen from the want of personal 
communication, by deputation, between the two conferences, now 
happily established. These considerations had long and seriously 
occupied our minds before the arrival of Mr. Emory, charged by 
the General American Conference to bring these matters under 
our consideration The committee, previous to the conference, 
went with him fully into the discussion of the disputes in the 
Canadas, and recommended those principles of adjustment which 
the conference, after they had been referred to a special committee 
during the time of its sitting, adopted, and which we now trans- 
mit to all the brethren in the Canada station. 

"You will consider these resolutions as the fruit of a very ample 
inquiry, and of serious deliberation. 

" None of the principles here adopted by us, do indeed go far- 
ther than to prevent interference with each other's labours among 
the American and British Missionaries, and the setting up of 
* altar against altar' in the same city, town, or village ; but, know- 
ing that circumstances of irritation exist, and that too near a prox- 
imity might, through the infirmity of human nature, lead to a 
violation of that union which the conference has deemed a matter 
of paramount importance to maintain, we have thought it best to 
adopt a geographical division of the labour of each, and that the 
upper province should be left to the American brethren and the 
lower to you. The reasons for this are, 

" 1. That the upper province is so adequately supplied by the 
American conference as not to present that pressing case of neces- 
sity which will justify our expending our funds upon it. 

" 2. That Mr. Emory has engaged that its full supply by Ameri- 
can preachers shall be, as far as possible, attended to. 

3. "That this measure at once terminates the dispute as to 
Montreal. 

" 4, That it will prevent collision without sacrifice of public 
good. 

" 5. That Lower Canada demands our efforts rather than Upper, 
as being more destitute, and the labours of the brethren there 
being more truly missionary. 

" A transfer of societies and places of preaching will of course 
follow. Our societies in Upper Canada are to be put under the 
care of the American brethren ; theirs in the lower province under 
yours. 

" It is clear that this, under all circumstances, will require pru- 
dent and wise management, and we depend upon you to carry the 
arrangement into effect in the same spirit of kindness and temper 
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in which the question has hecn determined by the conference and 
Mr. Emory. 

" Feel that you are one with your American brethren, embarked 
in the same great cause, and eminently of the same religious 
family, and the little difficulties of arrangement will be easily sur- 
mounted ; and if any warm spirits (which is probable) rise up to 
trouble you, remember that you are to act upon the great principle 
sanctioned by the conference, and not upon local prejudices. 
The same advices, Mr. Emory has pledged himself shall be given 
to the American preachers, and you will each endeavour to trans- 
fer the same spirit into the societies respectively. When the 
preachers recognize each other as brethren, the people will na- 
turally fall under the influence of the same feeling. 

" We have appointed our respected brethren, Messrs. Williams 
and Hick, who are to choose as an associate a third preacher in 
full connection, to meet an equal number of preachers to be ap- 
pointed by the American bishop, who shall agree upon the time 
in which the chapels and societies shall be mutually transferred, 
and the arrangments of the conference be carried into eflfect. The 
place of the meeting they are to fix for their mutual convenience, 
but the meeting is to be held as early as possible after the receipt 
of the instructions of the committee, that the report of the final 
adjustment of the affair may appear in your next district minutes. 

" We conclude with our best wishes for your personal happiness 
and usefulness. May you ever go forth in the * fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of peace,' and made the honoured instru- 
ments of winning many souls to the knowledge and obedience of 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

" We are, dear brother, yours very affectionately. 

"Jos. Tatlob, 

BiCHABD Watson. 

" Wesley an Mission House y YT Hat ton } Secretaries, 

Garden^ 23rd August^ 1820." J 

The resolutions of the Conference, and the Committee's 
letter show such a eauclid, Christian spirit, as can scarcely be 
excelled. The English preachers do not aim to justify their 
conduct, hardly to excuse it. Their conduct, they allow, was 
altogether wrongi as the American bisheps and General Con- 
ference, and the Methodist people in Canada, said. By send- 
ing Metl.odist preachers where there were Methodist preachers, 
they confess that they were " disturbing the harmony of the 
two connections" of Methodists, were invadors of each other's 
societies/' were the cause of " party feelings," were "prcclaimr 
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iDg the nisei Tea vivak tn eauli otlier/' atid were " setting up 
sltir against altar/' The conduct of tke lu lesion a ries. in 
** the ciise of the Moritreal cliiipel, the Committee could never 
justify/' The evil of two rival bodiiib^y they had long oontidcred 
a reproacK and doing timrc injiirj than good* The American 
preachers were not wrong in sending niissionaricB to a fnreign 
country ; for tho English conference did the sjiuie. The Ctmi* 
mittec in the first place was misled on the subject of the rtfli- 
giOTia destitution of the trountry. They ^'blatiie" them^elres 
^&r not havini4 obtained more accurate ini^irmatioii/^ In 
future, they resolve to re;^avJ :m OJie family all the Mt-thodtftt^ 
in the world ; and to remedy the particular easo^ by not 
allowing ^' loo near t% proxiuiity'' in the laboiirerfl In the Gob* 
pel vitiejard, considering the ** irritittlon'' probable '' through 
tho infirmity of human nature.^* Distance wjm Ijetter ihiiu 
contiguity, and *^eparation than uninn^ for tho sake of harmony 
und love. 80 also judged Abraham and Lot in the dnya af 
olden times. The seventh re^>lutIon required thut the Bi4iop*i 
should send a similar letter of inslructions to the AmtTiean 
preachers and societies m Lower Canada. Aeeordlu^ly, the 
venerable Bishop MeKendree s^nt tho following letter Im tho 
Presiding JOlder of the Lower Canadih distrtot : — 

JUxandriiij {D. C,) Oetobir 16, 1S20. 

" DsAB BiiOTiiRR : — I transmit you hcrewitb a copy of the rc«o- 
lutioDs of the late British conference, rec*^jved throng tt broth ffr 
Emory, our represtmtative to tliwt bcKly^ on the iubjcetA cmbrsu od 
in his mU^ion ; nnd aIeq of the instructions of the* tulsNtonary 
committee in Lundun to the Rev. McBflra, R. WiHiam^ and tho 
gihijT Britiiib miifttioQurlcs In the province of Ciymdiii predicated 
on tho^c rt.> solution a,, 

*' From thcKc? ducaments you wiJl perceive that the df^ure of 
cmr Gt^nerol r'onfcrt'nrc, lioth for the estohliabmcnt of n pvtmn^l 
Intcrcotirfec by d> putiilion between ttie tvro ccMHiiHtionK, and for 
Uic nmiciible adjii?;iinriit of tho aJBicting diJTefenec» in thtr (?iwn*- 
dH«f hiL» been IjMj^jily utx'omidiiihrd. Indeed it ftpj^earii, ut»t only 
from those j^wiper»j but frtmi the coinmnnjcfttiona of uur reprt'sc?n- 
tatlvei thftt this uetiire wiij< m^t, both by the BrKiiih confL^rriiri* 
Mid the niiunwimij i:omhiiHri\ with n promptneNw »nd broth rly 
ftfTcft" ' ^( we iihonld take equal pleiuiiire in ackm>wkid)tmir 

and , [i;;. 

** i - «w di'Tolveff upon Mio (fny collcftgWtf* bsin^ nect«- 

lArtly Ata grmt disn^i e^tn tb« dtiicinLr|E« of iboir ofEci^l duttA^« in 
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the south and west) to enjoin it upon you to do ; and to promote the 
same spirit of kindness toward our British brethren, among all 
the preachers, travelling and local, and all the official and private 
members within your district, to the utmost extent of your power. 
" To remove the prejudices and allay the unpleasant excitements 
existing will, no doubt, require much prudent care. But in this 

* labor of love' I expect in you a ready mind. Let the difficulties 
you may meet with only stimulate you to the exertion of your 
best and most persevering efforts in this behalf. Remember, 

* Blessed are the peacemakers.' ' Seek peace, then, and ensue it.' 
If it even seem to flee from you, follow it : ' Looking diligently^ 
lest any man fail of the grace of God ; lest any root of bitterness, 
springing up, trouble you, and thereby many be defiled.' 

" In the present state of things, (your acquaintance with which 
renders detail unnecessary,) we have thought it best to agree to a 
division of our field of labors in the Canadas by the provincial 
line. In the expediency of this measure you will see that the 
missionary committee in London and the British conference have 
concurred ; so that our labors there are to be confined, in future, 
to the upper province, and those of the British missionaries to 
the lower 

" A transfer of societies and places of preaching will of course 
follow. Our societies in Lower Canada are to be put under the 
care of the British brethren, and theirs, in thS upper province, 
under ours. 

'' For the execution of these arrangements I have appointed 
brother Ryan and yourself, with authority to associate with you 
a third preacher in full connection, to meet the Rev Messrs. R. 
Williams and Hicks, appointed by the missionary committ-ee, and 
such other preacher as they may associate with them. The time 
and place of meeting you will agree on with them, for your mutual 
convenience. The missionary committee have instructed their 
agents that the meeting is to be held as early as possible after the 
receipt of the instructions of the committee, that the report of 
the final adjustment of the affair may appear in the next district 
minutes. In this we concur. You will, therefore, immediately 
on the reception of these instructions, in conjunction with brother 
Ryan and your associate, correspond with the Rev, Messrs Wil- 
liams and Hicks and their associate on the subject ; and fail not 
to use every means in your power for the prompt execution of the 
arrangements in the best faith, and in the most harmonious and 
aftectionate manner. In the language of the missionary commit- 
tee we cordially unite to say, * Feel that you are one with your ' 
British ' brethren, embarked in the same great cause, and emi- 
nently of the same religious family, and the little difficulties of 
arrangement will be easily surmounted ; and if any warm spirits 
rise up to trouble you, remember that you are to act on the great 
principles now sanctioned and avowed by the two connections, 
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and not upon local prejudices.' If -each endeavor to transfuse 
this spirit into the societies respectively, the people will much 
more easily be brought under the influence of the same feeling, 
when it shall be found to possess and actuate the preachers. In 
any event, let there be no deficiency on your part in spirit, word, 
or deed. We commit to you a sacred work, which you are bound 
to perform, not only as to the matter, but in the manner, in the 
temper, in which, as these instructions are intended to show you, 
we ourselves would perform it, could we be present, attend 
strictly to this, that we may have joy and consolation in your 
love, the bowels of the saints being refreshed by you ; and forward 
to us, as early as possible, regular and full copies of all your cor- 
respondence and proceedings in this business. 

" Should it be found practicable to complete the arrangements 
previously to the next Genesee annual conference, you will of 
course take care to provide for the supply of those circuits, socie- 
ties, and places of preaching, in the upper province which may 
be transferred to us by our British brethren, as they are to provide 
for those which are to be simultaneously transferred to them in 
the lower province. You will also take care, from time to time, 
to extend supplies to any remaining places which may be found 
destitute in the upper province, as fas as possible. 

" There are several circuits, I believe, in Lower Canada, attach- 
ed to the New York and New England conferences. These are 
included in the arrangement. You will therefore forward a copy 
of these instructions to each of the presiding elders within whoso 
districts those circuits are embraced, and request them to be pre- 
pared to co-operate with you in the final execution of the business, 
and to report the same at their ensuing annual conferences re- 
spectivly. 

" The missionary committee in London having kindly furnished 
us with a copy of their instructions, we shall transmit a copy of 
these I now send you to them. You will also show them, when 
you meet, to the Rev. Messrs. Williams and Hick and their asso- 
ciate, and, if they desire it, to give them a copy, that you may go 
on in this good work as we have happily begun, with that frank- 
ness and kindness which become brethren in such a cause. 

" By the sixth resolution of the British conference on the Ca- 
nadian business, it is provided that the missionary committee be 
directed to address a letter to the private and official members, 
trustees, &c., under the care of the missionaries in Upper Canada, 
informing theiA of the judgment of the conference, and affection- 
ately and earnestly advising them to put themselves and their 
chapels under the pastoral care of the American preachers, with 
the suggestion of such considerations to incline them to it as the 
committee may judge most proper. And by the seventh resolution 
it is provided that we shall address a similar letter to the private 
»nd official members, trustees, Ac, under our care. I accordingly 
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inclose a letter which you will use for this purpose, after you have 
met with Messrs. Williams and Hick, &c.j and agreed with them 
on the time of making the transfer of the societies, chapels, &c., 
but not to be used before. At the same time, after this meeting 
and agreement, you will also forward a copy of this letter to each 
of the presiding elders in the New York and New England confer- 
ences whose districts embrace circuits in Lower Canada, to be 
used by them. 

<< Confiding in your faithful discharge of the several trusts com- 
mitted to you, I commend you to the Lord, and remain, dear 
brother, yours in love, 

" Wm. M'Kendrbk." 

The Bishop mentions the circuits in Lower Canada, at- 
tached to the New York and New England Conferences, as 
included in the arrangement, as well as the circuits belonging 
to the Grenesee Conference. These circuits were bordering on 
the line separating Lower Canada from New York state and 
Vermont und were begun very early. Dunham circuit was 
begun by Lorenzo i)ow in 1799; but neither Dunham nor 
Stan stead were circuits until 1806 ; and St. Francis river in 
1810. It is Ycry probable that there were other preaching 
places near the Canadian frontier, and embraced in the 
American circuits adjoining. These three circuits, with the 
parts of circuits, — and Quebec and Montreal, — were now 
handed over to the English Conference. But one Lower 
Canada circuit was never given over to or asked fbr by the 
English preachers, viz. : the Ottawa. It was an old circuit, 
and embraced settlements on the Upper Canada and Lower 
Canada side of the Ottawa river j was a laborious and danger- 
ous circuit to travel ; and always remained with the American, 
and afterwards the Canadian preachers. Besides the letter to 
the Presiding Elder, the Bishop wrote, as required by the 
seventh resolution, another to the private and official members 
of the Lower Canada circuits, as follows : — 

" To the private and official memhers, trustees, Ac, of the Metho* 
dist Episcopal Church in Lower Canada. 

" Very Dear Brsthrbn : — You are aware that, for several years 
past, very unpleasant collisions have occurred in various parts, 
both of the upper and lower provinces, between the British mis- 
sionaries and some of our brethren. This has been a source of 
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great affliction to ns, and has led to the adoption of varions and 
successive measures for the correction of the evil. 

" Our late English Conference, being earnestly desirous of re- 
storing the amicable relations of the two connections, authorized 
the deputation of a representative to the British Conference for 
this purpose. One was accordingly sent And, after a liberal 
investigation, it has been mutually thought best, for the sake of 
peace and love, under all the circumstances of the case, to divide 
our labours in the Canadas in such a manner as to guard effectu- 
ally against all collisions in future. 

" With this view it has been agreed that our British brethren 
shall supply the lower province and our preachers the upper ; yet 
so that no circuits or societies on either side shall be left destitute 
by the other. This has been sacredly attended to, and mutual 
pledges for the performance of it have been passed. It now be- 
comes our duty, therefore, to inform you of this agreement, and 
to advise you in the most affectionate and earnest manner, to put 
yourselves and your chapels under the care of our British brethren, 
as their societies and chapels in the upper province will be put 
under ours, 

" This communication to you, we confess, is not made without 
pain J not from any want of affection for our British brethren, but 
from the recollection of those tender and endearing ties which 
have bound us to you. But a necessity is laid upon us. It is a 
peace-offering. No other consideration could have induced us to 
consent to the measure. Forgive, therefore, our seeming to give 
you up. We do not give you up in heart, in affection, in kind re- 
gard, in prayers. 

" The British and American connections have now mutually 
recognized each other as one body of Christians, sprung from a 
common stock, holding the same doctrines, of the same religious 
family, and striving in common to speed the light of true religion 
through the world ; and they have agreed to keep up a regular in- 
tercourse by deputation, in future, for the maintenance of thia 
brotherly union. 

*' Let any past differences, therefore, be forgotten. Let them 
be buried for ever. Confirm your love toward our British breth- 
ren, and receive them as ourselves ; — not as strangers, but as 
brothers beloved. By this shall all men know that we are Christ's 
disciples, if we love another. Love is of God, and he that dwell- . 
eth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him. May the God of 
love and peace be with you, and crown you with the blessedness 
of contributing with us to heal the wounds of the Church, and to 
establish that * fellowship of the Spirit' which shall enable us to 
say, * Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity 1 It is like the precious ointment upon the 
head, that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron's beard, that went 
down to the skirts of his garments. As the dew of Hermon, and 
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as the dew that descended upon the mountain of Zion ; for there 
the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for evermore.' 

"For any farther information that you may desire I refer you 
to the presiding elder, to whom it is given in charge to make thia 
communication to you ; and remain, dear brethren, with the same 
affection for you, in the bonds of the gospel of peace, and the 
best wishes and prayers for your happiness and salvation, 

"Wm. M'Kendbbb. 
" Alexandria, (D. C.,) October 16, 1820." 

Thus the dispute between the two connections of Methodists, 
both founded by John Wesley, ended in peace. The two were 
to regard themselves but as parts of one Methodist body, like 
the Church of England, the Koman Church, or the Greek, 
which, however scattered or divided, is but one church. And 
this was Mr. Wesley's own desire, and forcibly expressed in 
his last letter to the American preachers, addressed to Kev. 
Ezekiel Cooper. Said he, only twenty-nine days before his 
death, in 1791 :— 

" See that you never give place to one thought of separating 
from your brethren in Europe. Lose no opportunity of declaring 
to all men, that the Methodists are one people in all the world j and 
that it is their full determination so to continue, — 

< Though mountains rise, and oceans roll. 
To sever us in vain.' " 

The American preachers obeyed, and though politically sepa- 
rated, yet considered themselves only as a branch of the Meth- 
odist church. And now the English Conference " embraces 
with pleasure the opportunity of recognizing the great princi- 
ple, which it is hoped, will be permanently maintained that 
the Wesleyan Methcdists are one hody in every part of the 
world, ^^ 

The Genesee Conference met the second time in Canada, 
in Niagara, the oldest town of Upper Canada, and, some years 
ago, the seat of government. The only record of the actions 
of this Conference is the following letter, signed by the two 
Presiding Elders to the Kev. Nathan Bangs : — 

Niagara, U. C, July 28th, 1820. 
" As you received your first religious impressions, as well as 
commenced, your ministerial labours, in this country, you will 
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be gratified to learn some interesting particulars of our religious 
state in Canada. A number of your former acquaintances were 
hoping) after an absence of 15 years, to have seen you at the Con- 
ference. 

<'At the Genesee Conference, in Niagara, were about 100 
preachers. 18 were received on trial ; 30 received from Bishop 
George, the imposition of hands; and 122 were appointed to 
labour in circuits and stations. On Sunday, the congregation 
being too large for the meeting house, were in the afternoon, as- 
sembled in the grove, at the extremity of Lundy's Lane. All at- 
tention, solemnity, and order 1 The solemnity of the scene was 
heightened by the never-ceasing roar of the Niagara Falls, calcu- 
lated to awaken a remembrance of Him whose * voice is as the 
sound of many waters.* Before many witnesses, 20 brethren stood 
up in the grove (most of them young men), assented to the solemn 
requirements of the church, and were ordained to the ministry. 
How great the contrast between this assemblage and the purposes 
of the meeting, and that of July, 1814, when two contending 
armies contested the palm of victory I In that terrible and san- 
guinary conflict, hundreds were slain, their bodies committed to 
the flames, and the broken fragments of burned bones were left to 
whiten on the plains. * * * * It is worthy of 
remark, that some of these young men were engaged in the mem- 
orable battles of Chippeway and Lundy's Lane ; and have since 
been called by the Spirit of all grace to a more worthy enterprise. 

Religion in this Province, we think, to be on the rise. The 
last four years have been a season of harvest indeed, and revivals 
ere still going on. The most favoured last year, were in the back 
settlements of Augusta circuit, the old settlement on Kideau river, 
and the settlement on the river Thames ; and these revivals are 
still progressing. During the last spring, a very pleasing revival 
commenced in the city of Detroit. We have about 20 in society 
in that city. A meeting house is also commenced there. 

*' According to a calculation we have just made, there are in this 
province about 211 public teachers, who are professionally en- 
gaged in instructing the people in the way of life. They are as 
follows : 

Church Clergymen, , , . . , 16 

Presbyterian and Congregational, 15 

Baptist ministers and preachers, 18 

Mennonests and German Baptists, 7 

European Methodist Missionaries, 6 

Preachers of Society of Friends, about. 10 

Itinerant Methodist Preachers, .................... 28 

Local Preachers,. 47 

Public licensed Bxhorters 65 

** There may be others which do not at present occur -to our 
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minds. Whea it is considered that these 211 employ themselTes 
on Sabbaths (thirt;y of whom itinerate through the settlements, 
preaching from once to thrice a day), together with the numerous 
meetings for prayer^ as well as Sabbath schools, (which, thank 
<7od, are increasing^) the inhabitants of this Province can hardly 
be considered as destitute of the means of grace,* 

« H. Ryan, 
"W. Casb." 

Upper Canada District. 

William Case, Presiding Elder^ 

Detroit, ,, 6« 

Thames, — Ezra Adams 209 

Westminster, — Isaac B. Smith, John Belton 301 

Long Point, — James Jackson, W, H. Williams 611 

Ancaster, — Alvin Torry, Gr. Ferguson 69ir 

Niagara, — Isaac Puffei 619 

Lyons Creek, — D. Shepherdson. 

York, ...„ 43 

Yonge Streel^ — J, G, Peal, T. Demorest 211 

Members, 2|558 

Lower Canada District 

Henry Ryan, Presuming Elder^ 

Montreal, — ^Trumui Dixon M 

Ottawa, 89 

Cornwall, — Elijah Boardman.. 113 

AugU8ta,-r-T. Goodwin, R. M. K. Smith.,. . . ., . 85S 

Kideau, — Calvia N. Flint. 

Bay Quinte, — Robert Jeflfers, D. C. Spoke 722 

Hallowell,-^. Willson, F. Metcalf., 40* 

Belleville,— T. Madden 156 

Smith's Creek, — Philander Smith , 20S 

York,— Fitch Reed. 

St. Lawrence..... , ,,..... , 349 

Malone,, ,, 8S 

Members, 2,999 

New York "Conference, Dunham, — ^Ibri Cannon 
« ^< Stanstead,— Phinehas CrandelL 



* As fttatcd by the English Missionaries, and iropUe4 by their oomiog. 
K 
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The arrangements with the English Conference were after 
the sittings of the Niagara Conference, and therefore the 
appointments in Lower Canada were kept up as usual. But 
hereafter there was no Lower Canada district, and no preach- 
ers were appointed to any part of the lower Province, except- 
ing Ottawa. 

The Niagara circuit is again divided, and tl.e west part is 
called the Lyon's Qreek circuit, reaching to the borders of the 
Long Point circuit. The Niagara country has now four cir- 
cuits,— bordering on the western part of Lake Ontario, the 
Niagara river, and the north-east part of Lake Erie, — the 
Ancaster, the Niagara, the Lyon's Creek, and the Long Point. 
Six preachers were working in this large tract of country, com- 
prising nearly four of our present counties, to establish in the 
faith of the Gospel above seventeen hundred members, and to 
bring to the experience of the children of God the ungodly 
and the sinners. 

In the town of York, there was heard at times, in the frame 
meeting house, the cry of the penitent and the song of the 
new-born convert. The preacher took occasional excursions 
into the country around. Says he : 

" A great tide of emigration is filling the woods with inhabi- 
tants ; and it is an -important object with us that our means of 
supply should keep pace with the increase of population, and the 
wants of the people. There are many parts to which the labours 
of our preachers cannot be extended, unless they leave their horses 
and travel on foot, through an almost pathless wilderness, and en- 
counter many other difficulties arising from the scanty comfort 
among the inhabitants. But this they are determined to do, rather . 
than souls should perish for lack of knowledge. There are, however, 
many new settlements so detached from the circuits that it is im- 
possible, or very difficult, to visit them often : consequently, they 
are mostly destitute of the means of grace. There is generally 
manifested an earnest desire to enjoy regular and constant preach- 
ing : and as, at present, the people do not possess the means of 
affording much assistance to the support of the Gospel, I know 
of no way to meet their wants, except sending missionaries among 
them, ^c have among us young men who would willingly sacri- 
fice their earthly comforts to preach the Gospel to the poor and 
destitute. Could the Methodist Missionary Society afiord us 
some assistance ? I have no doubt the hearts of- hundreds would 
. be made glad. The prospect presents us with a great and glori- 
ous harvest. 
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" Our friends iu the old settlements are not silent upon this 
subject. Many of them take a deep interest in the welfare of 
their brethren in the bush, and have expressed a wish to contri- 
bute something to the support of Missionaries among them. If 
we listen again to the cry of the people, we hear them enquiring for 
Bibles and Testaments. 'Have you none to give us, or sell to us 
at a small price ? We have none to read in our families, or give 
to our children in the Sunday schools.' This is their language. 
Testaments are most wanted, as less expensive, and more suitable 
for Sunday schools ; which, 1 am happy to state, are fast rising in 
the estimation of the people, and increasing throughout the coun- 
try. It is highly gratifying to witness the attention and earnest- 
ness of the rising generation in the pursuit of divine knowledge. 
Jt is not unfrequently the case, that a number of children have a 
claim upon one Testament, or a part of one, for want of more, iu 
preparing their recitations for the school. Much good has already 
been done by Sunday schools, and more is anticipated." 

The Province this year was not only deprived of the Impe- 
rial head, the aged King, but also of the Governor General. 
The Duke of liichniond, in the summer, left Quebec, and 
came to the Upper Province. He had travelled over and 
inspected some parts thereof, when he came to the country of 
the Rideau river ; which it was proposed to connect with 
Kingston by a road, and now in progress. He had come to 
the township of Goulbourn, — a wilderness, with the excep- 
tion of a sprinkling of small clearances by the new settlers, — 
where he was attacked by hydrophobia, and died, (August 
27th) in a house where is the present village of Richmond. A 
strange place and manner for an English duke to die, and the 
Governor of a colony of a great eujpire I The Governor's sick- 
ness came from the bite of a tame fox, not suspected to be in 
a rabid state, with which he was at play. 

The country of the Rideau, — a river having a very crooked 
course, intersected with numerous lakes, many small and slug- 
gish branches, and a beautiful fall into the river Ottawa, — 
was not only noted this year for an English nobleman dying 
in its wilds, but for the commencement of the Methodist itine- 
rancy among the new and hardy settlers. The first regular 
Methodist preacher in the Rideau country was Calvin N. 
Flint. He was a young man, had travelled two years, and 
was just received into full connexion. He had travelled the 
Augusta circuit last year, and was now commissioned to form 
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a n«w circuit on the north of it. The preachers bad thus far 
kept to the townships along the Bay of Quinte ; but now the 
emigrants were settling in the rear, the preachers moved back 
also, taking up appointments wherever a door was opened. 
Young Flint was the first preacher going north of the old 
circuits, and the beginner of the second tier of circuits in the 
Upper Province. 
The stations and preachers of the English Conference were : 

Richard Williams, Chairman, 

Quebec,— Robert L. Lusher 115 

Montreal, — John Hick 122 

Kingston, — James Booth 130 

Fort Wellington, — Richard Pope 126 

Melbourne, — Wm. Sutcliffe, John Be Putron 66 

St. Armand's, — ^Richard Williams 68 

Niagara, — Thomas Catterick 88 

York, — Henry Pope 30 

Stanstead,— 'One requested 

Members, t44 
SINGULAR PRESERVATION OP A CHILD. 

Colonel Wm. Ketcheson and his wife Nancy, of Sidney, — 
to whom I am indebted for some of the information of the 
early times, — had a family of fifteen children, nine sons and 
six daughters. The fourth daughter, Gatrey, not six years of 
age, in going from Wm. Irving*s house to her sister's (the 
wife of Duncan Irving, of the 4th concession of Sidney,) 
about three o'clock, on Saturday, Oct. 9th, 1820, was lost. A 
piece of wo<)ds was between the two houses. Her mother had 
a presentiment that some evil had befallen the child ; but her 
own house was i^ix or seven miles distant. Darkness was 
approaching; inquiry was made for the child, and it was 
found that she had lost the path, and had strayed into the 
woods. Immediately the two families began to search and call, 
but no answer. It was soon dark, and worse still, a storm of 
hail and rain commenced. Duncan Irving and his wife had 
gone so far into the woods, that in the pitch darkness they 
could not find the way back, and were in the dreary woods, as 
well BS the child, the whole night. On Sunday morning an 
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alarm waa civcn, and about twenty persoDS gathered, who 
Bcarcbed the vfood^ all daj, "without findiiip the child. On 
Monday the search was rciaewed. A great number of people 
dispersed all over the adjoinitig woods, from the 4th to the 5th 
coneession road. But no &ign of the child could be seen, 
althotit2;h she heard the cries and the firirig of the gnus. The 
alarm went over all the surround iirg eon n try ^ and the people ^ 
nuiuberinjj between two and three hundred, gathered together 
on Tuesday, plundng into all parts of the low lands ;ind 
marshy plaees^ erying out, firing guns, and looking in every 
hole and behind e\*cry hill and tree, but without success?* On 
Wednesday and Thurfidfty the seureh went oUj but no sign of 
the poor child M^as discovered. On Friday, when the search- 
era returned, they came to the deterraifiation to give notice to 
every neighbonrhood to come out on the Sunday, for a final 
search for the body, for no one soipjjosed the child was living. 
So on Sunday, the sympathising people from all parts gathered, 
to the number, it was Kupposed, of 500, They divided ofi' into 
parties, so as to en com pass the woody country around, and to 
miss no place where the body eould possibly be. The last 
eearcb whs almost over, and the people were about returning 
from^^ the woods to go to their homes, when, wonderful to relate 1 
the ]>oor little eh iid, at three o'clock in the afternoon, was found 
alive. Instantly, guns were fired to announce the jojfiil news 
by the party around the child ; the parties nearest hearing 
fired their guns to give the news to the more distant ; and 
these hearing fired guns in reply » and thus the whole woods 
was turned in a moment from the depths of sorrow and 
despair into the greatest satisfaction and joy^ attended by 
mutual congratulations and the martial crack of guns. And 
when the multitude gathered together, and heard that the 
child was alive, astonishment was added to the joy» The glad 
news was carried to the anxious parents, and soon after the 
child, wasted tea skeleton, was brought to the house, and given 
into the arms of her mother. To describe the anxiety of the 
parents, during these nine days, would be needlefs; and to 
shew their present joy would be dilBcult. They had trusted 
and called upon the Lord in their trouble, and now deliver- 
ance 'vv'jis sent. 

After the first days, little hope was ontertained of the child 
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living, owing to heavy rains, and two nights of very hard frost. 
The eight nights were all cold, and two were rainy ; and there 
was but one warm day out of the whole. The child was 
lightly clad, with merely a cap on her head, and barefooted. 
She wandered about by day, eating winter green and berries, 
but drank nothing until found. She heard the cocks crow 
in the nearest barns, and the horns blow calling to meals ; and 
one day saw the house of her uncle, Thomas Ketcheson, but, 
supposing Indians lived there she drew back into the woods 
for fear. She said that onc3 a bird dropped an acorn into her 
lap, but she did not eat it, as she thought it belonged to the 
young birds. When night came on, she slept by some tree or 
stump, in a hollow log or under oak staves, which remained 
where men had worked. Her feet were very cold ; but she 
said that some grey animal came on Wednesday night, and 
lay upon her feet. She was glad of the warmth, but was 
afraid to move, lest the animal should kill her. On Sunday 
afternoon, she gave herself up to die, said a verse or two of a 
hymn and her prayer, when a man came in sight, and her 
deliverance came. She was found at the foot of the rising 
ground, near the sixth concession line, and not two miles from 
the place she started. With care, she gradually recovered 
strength, but, for some time, was afraid of the darkness, and 
when night came would crouch up in a corner. As shewing 
the Providence of God, and His care over those who trust in 
Him, the narrative may be here preserved. 

1821. The Earl of Dalhousic was now Governor of Canada, 
and the rest cf British North America. Owing to the means of 
communication being established by steamers on the river St. 
Lawrence and the upper lakes, trade and commerce were 
increasing ; but the remuneration to the farmer was small, for 
he could not sell the coarse grain at all, and scarcely the 
wheat, while flour was but sixteen shillings the barrel. The 
bank of Montreal, and the bank of Upper Canada, had come 
into existence, and were doing business for the infant com- 
munity. Five new members were added to the Legislative 
Council of Upper Canada: one of them, was the Chaplain to 
the Council, the Rev. John Strachan, afterwards noted as a 
politician and a bishop. Emigration from the old countries 
and the United States was going on, and the emigrants were 
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fiacling their lonesome way into the eastern townships of 
Lower Canada, and the townships of the Rideau and those in ' 
the rear of York in Upper Canada. In the latter province, 
within two years, no less than forty new townships had been 
surveyed, and a great part bestowed on the condition of settle- 
ment. The Lachinc canal, omitting the rapids, and connect- 
ing Montreal with the mouth of the river Ottawa and the 
junction of the upper St. Lawrence, was now in progress, 
intimating the improving condition of the country. The 
Upper Canada Assembly voted £200 towards opening a road 
from Richmond point on the Ottawa river, through the forest,' 
to Kingston. The Imperial Government also contributed to 
the opening of the road, to be used for military purposes. 

As the Protestant population increased, not only did the 
Metliodist ministry increase, but also the ministers of other 
denominations. The ministers of the Church of England, 
especially, were much increased since the war, and they were 
liberally remunerated for spiritual services in the woods and 
snows of Canada, — particularly when contrasted with the 
greater labours and small salaries of the preachers of the 
Methodist connexion. In Lower Canada the Church of Eng- 
land had 15 stations and 15 ministers, who were then called 
missionaries. Tiie salary of one was £215 ; of thirteen, at 
£200 each ; and of one, £100. The visiting missionary 
(Rev. Dr. Stewart) had £300 per annum. The marriages 
these performed in the present year were 87 ; baptisms, 266 ; 
burials, 57. The number of communicants was 210. In 
Upper Canada there were 17 stations, and 17 ministers. One 
at York had £275 ; fifteen had £200 each, and one £50. 
The missionary at Ancaster had JG20 additional, to encourage 
him to visit occasionally the Indians on the Grand river. 
There was also a schoolmaster to these Moh^-wks, at Jt;50, and 
a catcchist for them at £10. The marriages performed were 
118, baptisms 348, and burials 57. The communicants num- 
bered 118. The statistics, without any observations here, 
will show the state of religion in the national church, consid- 
ered then the established church of Canada. We may, how- 
ever, observe the contrast in the communicants of the two 
dcHominations. While the communicants of the Church of 
Eni>;land numbered 328, the communicants of the Methodiat 
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denomination rose np to above 5000, in a population of about 
200,000 Protestants. 

As the Methodist Episcopal Church was to be confined to 
Upper Canada, by the treaty with the English Conference, 
the upper country was divided into two districts, called tho 
Upper Canada and Bay of Quinte districts, with Duffin's 
Creek neighbourhood, near York, as the dividing line. The 
appointments were as follows : — 

Upper Canada District, 
William Case, Presiding Elder. 

Niagara, — Isaac Puffer 426 

Lyon's Creek, — Alvin Torry 123 

Ancaster,— Dan. Shepherdson, John Ryerson 679 

Long Point,— I. B. Smith, W. H. Williams 613 

Thames,— Ezra Adams 182 

Westminster,— J. Jackson, G Ferguson 328 

Duffin's Creek, — David Youmans, sup. 

Young Street,— David Culp 278 

York, and missions to the New Settlements, - F. 

Keed, K. McK. Smith, missionaries. > 

Members, 2529 

Bay of Quinte District. 
H. Ryan, Presiding Elder. 

Bay of Quinte,— C. N. Flint, F. Medcalf 721 

Smith's Creek,- T. Madden 266 

Belleville, — Robert Jeffers 156 

Hallowell,— S. Belton, J. Wilson , , . 490 

Augusta,— W. Chamberlain, G. Farr 623 

Cornwall,— Philander Smith 142 

Ottawa,— David C. Spore. 

Rideau, — Wm. Jones 214 

Perth, — James G. Peale . . 

York, 30 

Members, 2632 

The new Missionary Sooiety for the first time, and accord- 
ing to the suggestion of the preacher in York, appointed two 
preachers to labour as missionaries in Upper Canada. They 
were to travel into the new settlements in the townships 
around the town of York, and not included in the Yonge St, 
Qircuit. The great, straight, northern road from York on the 
lake Ontario to a bay in lake Simcoe, — running through tho 
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township of York, and between six other townships, three on 
each side, — was in some parts very early settled. In 1805, 
the Methodist ministry began among the settlers ; and now a 
good circuit was established, with nearly three hundred mem- 
bers. Tlie preachers on the Dufl&n's creek circuit probably 
came to the borders of the Yonge Street circuit on the east. 
But there was no circuit on the west nearer than the Ancaster. 
The missionaries were to travel in some of the intermediate 
townships, viz : Toronto and Trafalgar, Chinguacousy and 
Esquesing, and Erin, in the third tier of townships ; and did 
so, among English, Irish, and some American settlers, with 
much encouragement. 

Another circuit in the Rideau country, is now begun, viz. : 
the Perth, and James Gr. Peal was the pioneer preacher. He 
was a man zealous for God, and went into swamps and wilds, 
the region of fever and ague, of the Perth settlement, to find 
openings for the Gospel, and form a new circuit. He was a 
discharged soldier, and therefore especially suitable for the 
military settlers. 

PERTU SETTLEMENT. 

Perth was the principal village of the Military Settlements 
of Upper Canada, and is situated on the branch of the Kideau 
river, called the Tay. As Perth in Scotland was situated on 
the river Tay, so was Perth in Canada. Early in 1815, the 
offers of the Imperial Government to emigrants to Canada, 
(as already mentioned) attracted much attention in Scotland, 
The war with France being lulled, and with the United States 
ended, a great number of soldiers were disbanded, and a large 
number of mechanics, labourers, and others, fed by the war, 
were without employment. To many of these, the Government 
offers of grants of land, rations, implements, and a free pas« 
sage, were very acceptable. In Scotland, about 700 persons, 
men, women, and children, accepted the offers. In June, they 
embarked from Greenock, in four transports, i'or Quebec, Arriv- 
ing here, they remained on rations until the next year. Early 
in 1816, they were directed to proceed to the place of settle- 
ment, on the banks of the river Tay, about half way between 
the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa rivers. The townships of 
Bathurst, Drummond, and Beckwith, had been surveyed, and 
were now open for the emigrants, lu the adjoining souther^ 
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townships of Elmsley and Burgess, surveyed before the war, 
there was also a good deal of unsettled land. A place for a 
Government store and a town, had been already laid out, and 
called Perth, about 42 miles north of the river St. Lawrcuce. 
The settlers, in the beginning of March, set out for their new 
homes in the forest, having passed through the severity of the 
first Canadian winter. They passed up the St. Lawrence, 
landed at Brockville, and proceeded back twenty-two miles, 
when they were obliged to halt, as here the road stopped, and 
•.Here was nothing before them but a narrow pathway through 
the woods. The families with the baggage, remained until the 
men had cut a road for twenty miles through the woods. Hav- 
ing, at last, reached the site of Perth, the men b<^n to chop 
the trees, clear the ground, and prepare for building. Some 
huts, covered with boughs and bark, were the first they put 
up. The King's store, the superintendent's office, and a 
bridge across the Tay soon followed. Those who wished to 
become farmers were settled upon .their lands at once ; and 
those who wished to dwell in the village received an acre lot 
each. All had their choice of the vacant lots, as they came 
forward. Besides these emigrants, a large number of dis- 
charged soldiers with their officers flocked into the settlement 
this summer, with late emigrants from the old country ; so 
that the surveyed lands were soon nearly all occupied. The 
Scotch emigrants petitioned the Associate Presbytery of Edin- 
burirh ft>r a minister. Accordingly, the Rev. James Bell left 
Leith in 1817, arrived at Quebec 1st June, and came to the 
settlcmeut on the •24th. Tiie superintendent, Captain Fowler, 
received him kindly, and granted him a lot of 25 acres near 
the town, lie found the settlement to contain the following 
population : — 

HEN. WOMEN. CmLDBESr. 

Emigrants, 230 111 36G 

Discharged Soldiers 703 179 287 

9i7 200 C53— 1890 

In iSlS, the settlers suffered groat hardships. The two 
previi.ua crops were .small, and the clothing was nearly worn 
out. There was nut fnod enough until the harvest. The 
Government was petitioned, and kindly allowed the ma^t 
needy half rations until the crops were gathered. The time 
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of harvest was looked forward to witli great auxiety, and with 
fervent prayers to a gracious Providence. Nor were these 
prayers in vain. Tlie fears of the poor settlers were gradually 
dissipated, as the crops finally advanced; and a good and 
plentiful harvest, especially of potatoes, shewed the wisdom of 
trusting in the Lord. In the first year of the settlement> pro- 
visions sold at very high prices. In 1817, the prices were 
reduced one half; but then flour was $14: per barrel, potatoes 
32 per bushel, wheat 84, Indian corn $2, beef or mutton 9d 
per lb., pork lOd, and other articles in proportion. As the 
cleared land increased, the crops multiplied, and the prices 
moderated. And now, in the sixth year of the settlement, 
there were in the country four Presbyterian ministers, one 
Episcopal, two Romish priests, and one Methodist preacher. 
The appointments of the English Conference were — 

John Hick, Chairman, 

Quebec, — James Booth 105 

Montreal, — James Knowlan 119 

Kingston, — Richard Williams 90 

St. Armand's, — Daniel Hillier 79 

Melbourne, — Henry Pope tl 

Stanstead,— John Hick ^ 

Three Rivers, — ^Richard Pope V 280 

ShefTord, — ^Thomas Catterick ) 
Caldwell's Manor, William Sutcliflfe. 

French Mission,— -John Do Putron. 

Members 744 

1822. — The appointments of preachers, and number of 
members, in 1822, were as follows : 

Vjyper Canada District. 
William Case, Presiding Elder, 

Niagara, — Ezra Adams, John Rycrson 487 

Lyon's Creek, — Thomas Demorest llO 

Ancaster, — Isaac B. Smith 694 

Long Point, — D. Culp, G. Ferguson 445 

Thames,— Wm. Slater, J. Parker 249 

Westminster,^^amcs Jackson 356 

Yonge Street,— D. Shepherdson 278 

York and New Settlements,— K. M'K. Smith, mis- > 34 

sionary J 70 

Grand River, — ^Alvin Torry, missionary. 

Members, 2892 
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Bay of Quinte District, 
Henry Rj^an^ Presiding Elder. 

Bay Quinte, — J. G. Peal, Wyatt Chamberlain 505 

Smith's Creek,— Samuel Bolton 327 

Belleville, — Charles Wood 160 

Hallowell,— Calvin N. Flint 49& 

Augusta, — Thomas Madden 623 

Cornwall, — To be supplied 1 76 

Ottawa,— Wm» K. Williams 136 

Rideau,— Ezra Healey 202 

Perth,— Franklin Metcalf 30 

ELingston, — Philander Smith 61 

2*109 
Robert Jeffers was expelled. 

The first preacher to Perth gathered a few members, but did 
not confine his labours to the Perth settkment. He visited 
the Lanark, the second military, settlement, which was back 
or north of the other, and included the townships of Lanark 
and Dalhousie, with Eamsay and North Sherbrooke. The 
Lanark settlement was formed by distressed manufacturers, me- 
ehanics, and.others, in Glasgow, Lanark, and other places in the 
west of Scotland, who united to petition the GoTernment for 
• aid to emigrate. In answer, a grant of land was promised, 
and j£10 a head, to assist the petitioners in settling in Canada. 
Accordingly 900 persons sailed from Scotland for Quebec, in 
1820 ; and when arrived, the Earl of DalhousiCy the governor, 
ordered them to be forwarded to Perth, and settled in the two 
newly surveyed townships, afterwards called Lanark and Dal- 
housie, The same year, 17G more emigrants arrived from 
Scotland, for the same settlement. The accounts returned 
being favourable, the next yo:ir, 1821, four transports took 
from Greenock, no less than 1883 more emigrants, who arrived 
safely in Quebec. The townships of North Sherbrooke and 
Ramsay were now added to the Jjanark settlement ; and the 
new emigrants had the choice of all the unoccupied land in 
the four townshij)s. A vilhiL^e was laid out. called the Lan- 
ark village, and the stream tiirough it called tiie Clyde ; on 
which a saw mill and a grist mill were soon erected. The 
Scotch settlers thought too of a church ; and their friends in 
Lanarkshire contributed and sent about jC300 to Quebec, in 
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1823, to assist the erection of a house for the worship of God 
in the woods of Canada. Besides the Scotch settlers, many of 
the di.-bandcd soldiers went in and took up lands among them, 
as well as emigrants fiom Ireland. 

The third military settlement was the Richmond, and 
begun in 1818. The 99th regiment was then reduced, and 
tlie men were offered a location of land, in the usuaj propor- 
tions to officers and privates, if they would choose to settle. A 
great number of the men accepted the offer, and were conveyed 
to the townships of Beckwith and Goulbourn, to choose and 
settle their lands. These townships lie about east of the 
Perth and Lanark Settlements. The soldiers were placed 
under the superintendence of Major Burke, and were to 
receive rations for one year, and the usual farming implements 
and seed. Some became useful and industrious tillers of the 
soil, and provided comfortable homes for their families ; but 
others^ like discharged soldiers in general, could not confine 
themselves to steady work, and therefoie, when the rations 
ceased, wandered off from the settlement, leaving their land to 
others. The village of Richmond was laid out in the town- 
ship of Goulburn, on the banks of the Jock, a sluggish stream, 
which falls into the Rideau river 20^iles below. The Go- 
vernment store was here set up, and soon a saw and grist mill 
were in operation. Here was the place where the late gover- 
nor, the Duke of Richmond, died. Another body of emigrants 
came into the country from Perthshire, under the direction of 
a Mr. Robinson, in the same summer of 1818. They paid 
their own passage to Quebec, were conveyed the xemainder of 
the journey by the government, and settled in the township 
of Beckwith. 

Although the discharged soldiers and Scotch emigrants laid 
the foundation of the Perth, Lanark, and Richmond settle- 
ments, — comprising about 20 townships, mostly ten miles 
square, — yet the filling up of all the vacant good lands was the 
work of several years. In 1824, only twelve townships were 
partially settled. But the Scotch emigrants still came out, 
and a far greater number of the Irish ; and the townships 
gradually filled up, foniiing, at last, an old country population, 
with few English or American settlers in it. 

The preachers contiguous to the Lanark and Richmond 
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settlements, wishing to do good to these poor settlers, went 
among them, and offered them the preached Gt)spel. Some 
refused, and some accepted. The Perth preachers penetrated 
into the western townships of the military settlements, and the 
Rideau preacher visited the eastern. The twelve townships 
now settling formed a rough field for ministerial labour. The 
country was sprinkled with shanties, and other rude log habi- 
tations. The roads were of the roughest description, and were 
bad enough even twenty years after. In many parts, there 
were no roads at all. So that the preachers were obliged to 
wade their horses through the streams, and find their way 
through the woods and swamps by marked trees. Sometimes, 
they would ride on horseback as far as the road went ; then tie 
the horse to a tree, and walk to the shanty guided by the trees 
hacked with the axe, which was called " blazing," and the 
trees " blazed" trees. Here the preacher would find a dozen 
people for his congregation, or perhaps not half the number, to 
whom he would preach the word of God; and after riding 
several miles to the place would sometimes have to return 
without any refreshment, — the people so poor, and so ill fur- 
nished their shanties, that they had nothing they liked to offer 
the minister. The pinchers, leaving their horses, would 
throw on their shoulders their saddlebags, holding their clean 
linen and books, with shaving materials; and if the way 
were over marshy grounds and across creeks, they would tie 
on the saddlebags to their necks, if no other string were 
available, with leather wood bark. "When the preacher re- 
mained in these shanties over night, as they had often to do, 
in pursuing their regular journies, their food was of the coarsest 
description, and their restinsr places hard, and often, uncleanly. 
Indeed, it was now no wonder at all to sec occasionally a pig 
or a cow in the same hut with the family, and very often 
fowls roosted under the same scooped roof. In such a case, 
liowever well disposed, no housekeeper could be cleanly. For 
many years, tliis was the sort of country travelled by the itin- 
erant preachers. The settlers were not farmers in their native 
country ; and when they came into the Canadian forest, to 
clear and cultivate land, and to carry on the general business 
of farming, they began as learners ; and many years pa>>sed, 
before the fanners showed any skilful agriculture. 'J'he peo- 
ple of these aettleroents generally were not favourable to Metho- 
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dist preachers, preferring the Presbyterian and Episcopal 
ministers ; and Methodism never made such great progress as 
in the frontier townships. Still some preferred the Methodist 
preachers ; and others, when they could not hear their own 
ministers heard the preachers ; and thus many were converted, 
and societies gradually arose in all the townships. The Scotch 
and Episcopal ministers had churches to preach in, and ex- 
pected the people to come to the churches, however far there- 
from they lived. The Methodist preachers, however, went 
among the people, held meetings in their shanties, baptized 
the children, visited the aged and sick ; and gradually the 
settlers knew the manners of the preachers, respected them, 
loved them for their meekness in coining to the humble shanty, 
looked forward with pleasure to the good man^s next visit, 
heard the word with readiness; and thus hundreds were 
brought to the knowledge and experience of the truth. A 
ministry which goes to the people has always a great advantage 
over a ministry which expects the people to come to them. 
The latter may obtain the respect of the people ; but the for- 
mer is sure to win their love. 

The new settlements near York are reported with seventy 
members. Mr. Reed generally remained in York, occasionally 
helping in the country. Mr. Smith was generally in the bush, 
travelling over the five townships forming the missionary field, 
frequently where there was no open roads, and sometimes where 
there was no mark of the axe to guide from one settlement to 
another. To travel on horseback was found impracticable, 
from the state of the roads, and the want of acconnnodation for 
a horse. Consequently the journeys weie performed on foot; 
the missionary directing his course, where there was no path, 
by a pocket compass, carrying an axe to fell a tree on which 
to cross a stream, and often travelling from four to ten miles 
in the solitary woods (prolific, however, in wild animals) with- 
out seeing the footsteps of man, or a habitation to shelter from 
a storm. But the greatest difficulty to the gospel was the 
worldliness of the settlers ; so anxious to better their situation, 
that only a few in a settlement would attend the preaching of 
the missionary. But perseverance brought a change. A re- 
vival of religion began in Esquesing and Chinguacousy, each 
township containing about 150 i'amilies, which afterwards 
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extended to Trafalgar and Toronto. At the first quarterly 
meeting in October, about a hundred persons were collected, 
and forty partook of the Lord's Supper. Six societies vrere 
formed, containing 70 members, — the greater part, however, 
were members before in Enghmd, Ireland, or the U. S. Two 
Sunday schools were began with about sixty children, and be- 
fore the Conference sat, one chapel was erected, and two more 
were begun. In York, thirty were received into society in the 
two years of Mr. Reed, while more than that number had re- 
moved, lie was a preacher in the N. Y. conference, and in 
1819, was stationed in Dunham, L. C. - He was transferred 
to the Genesee conference, and stationed in York. Seeing the 
new emigrants pass through York, he became interested for 
their spiritual welfare, occasionally visited the new settlements, 
and urged the appointment of a missionary. And a missionary 
was appointed. He was pleased with the work in the province, 
and said, " I am more and more convinced that my appoint- 
ment to York was of God; and I shall ever remember with 
pleasure and gratitude my labours in Upper Canada." He 
travelled several years after, but no longer in Canada. 

The town of Kingston is now on the list of circuits. It was 
a pa?t of the Bay of Quinte circuit, and now with the country 
adjacent becomes a separate circuit. 

TJie state of religion in the western part of Uppor Canada 
may be described in the Presiding Elder's own cheerful lan- 
guage :— 

" Blessed be the Lord, we arc prospering finely in this country. 
Our conjjjrcjrations, sabbuth scliools, missionary collect ion«, a 
church-buildint( spirit, as well as conversions, and order and har- 
mony in the socirtics, all (lenionstniti^ tin* rising strength of Zion 
in these parts Tbere are now ihiishin;^ or comnu-ncing twenty 
churches in this upper half of the province. We have more than 
forty sabbath schools, aiid on" thousand scholars. A great and 
happy improvement is visibb; since the close of the late war; 
whicb, ill luany ])hices, by the conru.-^ionnnd cahiniitiisintroducc*!, 
hail broken down the Imi i i(rs<»f vie* (.'iiurelns ;iri' crowdt-d with 
liean*rs. Youth and chiblrci), iti^^tcad of wandcrini: in the liiddMy 
or loitering in the strrcts, an-j in many pbucs, tlironging to the 
schools, bui>lis in hand, and lr4*rnin'^ tu rcail tin* ].M>ok of God *' 

The description of the extent of the (Icmscv Onifercnee 
field of labour, with the origin of the (Jrand river mis.sion, — 
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in "which began the remarkable work of God among the In- 
dians, — may be given from the same pen : — 

" The 140 preachers stationed are spread over a great extent of 
country, even from Johnstown on the Mohawk in the east, to Fort 
Maiden in the west, and from Perth in Upper Canada, to Shemo- 
king on the Susquehanna : an extent of more than 500 miles 
from east to west, and about 300 from north to south. The new 
lands in this vast surface are filling up with emigrants from differ- 
ent parts of Europe, and the older settlements in America ; and 
the calls for religious instruction are continually increasing. 
Three missionaries have been sent out from this Conference. One 
is appointed a Conference missionary, to ascertain the condition 
of the Indian tribes in the bounds of the Conference, as also to 
aid in the formation of Missionary Societies. The other two aro 
to labour in the new settlements of Upper Canada. 

" On the Grand River, which empties into Lake Erie, are several 
small insulated settlements, which have been gradually formed 
by now and then a family settling on the Indian lands. In some 
of these settlements, there was seldom a sermon heard. Several 
pious friends, during the last year, mentioned the condition of the 
people, and offered their pecuniary aid -for the support of a Mis- 
sionary. About the same time, brother Alvln Torry felt impressed 
to visit these settlements. He found them prepared to receive the 
word with all readiness. The spirit of grace rested on his congre- 
gations. Not a few were stirred up to seek the Lord, and some 
experienced a saving change. Brother Torry is now appointed a 
missionary to this people." [He was on the Lyon's Creek circuit 
last year, which was in the neighbourhood of these Grand River 
insulated settlements.] 

The constitution of the Missionary Society in New York 
allowed each Conference to appropriate its own funds, but to 
send the balance to the general treasury. The Genesee Con- 
ference had adopted the mite or cent-a-member collection, for 
assisting widows of deceased preachers and the support of mis- 
si onaries. The first return was about $350. From this money, 
the two missionaries to York and the new settlements obtained 
a part of their salary, — the remainder, from the people. This 
appears to have been the first missionary money collected or 
paid by the Genesee Conference; the first missionary money 
received by Methodist preachers in Canada of the M. E. C; 
and the four townships west of York were the first to receiYO 
aid from the missionary fund* 
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JAMES GRIGGS PEAL. 

No death had occurred in the itinerant ministry in Upper 
Canada, until Dec. 25th, 1822, when the superintendent of 
the Bay of Quinte circuit, departed this life. James G. Pcale 
was born in the town of Sandwich, Kent, in England. In 
180G, he enlisted in the army which afterwards served in Spain. 
Portugal, and Germany. Before he left England, lie heard 
the preaching of the Methodist?, was awakened and converted 
to God. Soon after, he began to exhort his comrades to 
repent. While he continued in the army about nine years, be 
was in the habit of preachiug to the soldiers in the barracks, 
and in the fields ; and so a considerable society was raised up^ 
wliich continued to worship to.Lijcther while he remained as tho 
leader. In 1815, t!ic Royal staff corps, to which ho bclDn^^ed, 
came to Halifax ; and thence to Goteau du Lac, a military 
position in Lower Canada. Application was made for his 
discharge from the army for the purpose of his becoming an 
itinerant preacher in Cannda ; which the Governor granted, 
Witli his discharge, t!ie 3Iajor, his commanding officer, ^avo 
the following recommendation dated November 25th, 1817 : 

" I certify that I have known James Pcalo for those nine years ; 
during wliich time, he has invariably conducted himself with the 
utmost sobriety and integrity, and is well deserving any indul^jcnce 
that may be granted to him." 

Until June, ISIR, he was em]>loycd by Mr. Ryan to travel 
under the superintendent (Peter Jones) tlie circuit nearest the 
Coteau, the Ottawa. At the Genesee Conference, Jic was re- 
ceived on trial, (with two other Canadian preachers, Samuel 
Belton and James Wilson,) and stationed in the new Belleville 
circuit. lie travelled four other circuits viz., the Cornwall, 
the Yonge street, the Perth, and the Bay of Quinte. Two 
weeks previous to his death, to fulfil his appointment at tlie 
Switzer chapel, he was obliired to cross on foot the ice on Hay 
Bav, M niilos. w!rjn very snvn»th and dare. The winter was 
sotiin.LMn, a b«>:it c«mM 'not bivalc the now ice. nor couhl hia 
hor.-e stand on it. II j c;)uld n<»t kccj) o-.i his feet; a!id rather 
than disappoint tho Sunday evenin;^ conLrroiratii.n, he took off 
Lis b )0ts, and cross^^d in his st«>okin^^s. Althouixh tho weather 
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was very cold, yet the exertion of walking on slippery ice, and 
walking some miles after, brought on a violent perspiration, and 
he took a cold. The Sabbath after, thouc^h unwell, he preached 
twice, and met two classes, taking no refreshment through the 
day but a light breakfast. He was thinly clothed too, and in 
travelling had to face a piercing cold wind, so that he greatly 
increased his indisposition. His last sermon, on Except ye re- 
jomt, ife shall all likewise perish^ was delivered in a very im- 
pressive manner; after which, he walked to C. Switzer's. Ho 
was now so unwell, that he could take no nourishment, 
but appeared much exercised on the subject of religion, and 
said, '*If I never preach again, I am clear of the blood of this 
people." His disorder increased till he became delirious, at 
intervals; and for the last twenty-four hours he was deranged. 
While he had reason, he appeared sensible of his situation, but 
showed no murmuring or impatience ; and when asked if he 
was ready to go, he answered, " I am both ready and willing." 
He had no relations to mourn his death, in this country ; but 
there was one who mourned for him, until reason fled from its 
Feat. 

" Fie was about the marriage state to prove, 
But death had swifter wings than love." 

He was noted for zeal, firmness, and perseverance in the dis- 
charge of duty. A true and faithful soldier of Jesus Christ, 
he was useful on every circuit, but especially on the Cornwall 
and Yonge street circuits. 

A pleasant incident connected with the life of Peal and his 
brother soldier Ferguson, also illustrative of the great and 
blessed truth, that God answers prayer, may be here related. 
The writer heard the account himself in 1833, from the lips 
of " Father Waldron^s" aged wife. But he will give the ac- 
count made ready to his hands, by a brother on the Ottawa 
circuit in 1832 : — 

"There is a be.autiful tract of land in the neighbourhood of La 
Chntc, on4ihe North River, which falls into the Ottawa. This was 
originally settled by an interesting class of people from the United 
States ; from among whom a large and prosperous society was 
raised up by the labours of a Sawyer, a Luckey, and others. But 
a succession of blighting frosts had caused such a failure in tho 
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crops for several years prior to the time to which we refer, that witi 
family after another had left, and sought a home in a more genial 
^climate, till the society was not only much reduced in numbers, 
but very few homes were left to shelter the hapless itinerant in a 
place which had always been considered * head quarters' on the 
circuit ; and the occupant of the principal one of the few remain- 
ing * lodging places for wayfaring men,' ' Father Waldron,' as he 
was called by his friends, had also resolved to leave. The two 
preachers were spending a night under his hospitable roof; but 
the intention of their host to leave, communicated to them, had 
made them sad ; they did their utmost to persuade him to stay, 
setting before him the evil that would result to the cause if he 
left, and the consequent good he would be the means of doing if 
he remained. When the hour of devotion arrived, both of the 
preachers engaged in prayer, one after the other, and made the 
subject which lay near their hearts a ground of earnest supplica- 
tion. Ferguson prayed first, and earnestly besought the Lord to 
prevent brother Waldron from going away. To each petition, 
Peal subjoined the expressive response, ' Hedge him up, mighty 
God I' And when his time came to plead in prayer, he told the 
Lord they could not afford to part with bro. Waldron— besought 
him to induce him to stay — and to reward him by so doing with 
an abundant crop. He enumerated every kind of produce he 
could think of by name ; and prayed that brother W.'s hay and po- 
toes, and wheat, and rye, and oats and peas, and barley, Ac, might 
be abundant. Mr. W. was induced to stay another year ; and by a 
very remarkable co-incidence, with Mr. Peal's request, he had an 
abundant crop the following season, of everything, both in field 
and garden, excepting onions. When this fact was mentioned to 
the preacher, * Oh,' said Peal, * I forgot the onions 1' " 

The prayer was oflfered probably in the growing month of 
June, just as Ferguson was leaving the Ottawa circuit, and 
Peal was come upon it. Even so late as 1834, Mr. Waldron 
was still talking of leaving the neighbourhood, and the pros- 
pect of a kind and hospitable family leaving even then made 
the preachers sad. But the Lord's servants have always found 
a hospitable home in the settlement of La Chute, for if one 
kind family went, another came. Another little relation may 
here be given of Peal, by the same pen, and further shewing 
the man on his first circuit: — 

" He sported with privation. Recoimting to a pious old lady in 
the Ottawa country, the adventurous incidents of a pioneering 
tour up the river, and describing the salt junk of formidable tex- 
ture, on which he had dined on one occasion, he was asked by her, 
* Had you no sflw», (sauce) brother Peal?* *Ye8, plenty,' was hia 
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cheerful response. * Why, what was it ?' — ^Elevating his voice to 
make her hear, — * The love of God, ^ndmam.' * Brother Peal's 
good sass,' became quite proverbial with her ever after." 

While on the Perth circuit, hunger obliged him, at times, 
to pluck ears of wheat, when on a journey ; and once in walk* 
ing to an appointment, having torn his boots, he put bark at 
the sole, and tied it to his feet, and so he appeared among the 
people. 

The appointments of the English Conference were : — 

John Hick, Chairman, 

Quebec, — Daniel Hillier 106 

Montreal,— James Knowlan 161 

Kingston, — Richard Williams 85 

ISt. Armand's,— James Booth.. 163 

Melbourne,— Henry Pope 75 

Stanstead,— John Hick 27 

Three Rivers,— One to be sent ) tor 

Shefiford,— Thomas Catterick J ^"^^ 

Caldwell's Manor,— Richard Pope , 62 

Benton ville, Russel Town,— John De Putron. 

Members, 804 ^ 

1823. Much distress prevailing in Ireland, brought a 
large number of emigrants to Canada. Several new town- 
ships were now surveyed within or near the boundaries of the 
Ottawa circuit, and in the precincts of the Ottawa river, — 
some on the Lower Canada side, and some on the Upper Can- 
ada. Free lands were offered in these townships ; and thither 
most of the Irish emigraiion resorted. 

The Clergy Reserves now attracted the attention of the 
Presbyterian ministers in Canada. In Upper Canada, there 
were now three presbyteries, with 18 oainisters, and about 30 
congregations. In Lower Canada, there were eight congr^a- 
tions, viz: Quebec, two in Montreal, St. Andrews, Lachine, 
Biver du Chene, Terrebonne, and Chambly. Thus the Scotch 
church as well as the English was increasing in the country. 
The Legislature voted an Address to the Imperial Parliament, 
for the Presbyterians .to participate in the emolument of the 
Clergy Reserves. 
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A bill was now introduced for the first time, to ullow the 
Methodist ministers to sotemnize matrimony in Uppier Canada. 
It passed in the Assembly, but was rejected by the Legi^jfativo 
Council. Strange that the right of the largest body of Chris- 
tians in the Province, should be withheld. Other Christinn.s — 
llonian Catholic, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, — had their 
own ministers to marry the youth and other members of their 
congregations. Why should not the Methodists? But the 
lew members of the Upper House did not like the Methodist 
preachers, and would not grant the request. 

A project for uniting Lower with Upper Canada wcs 
proposed by the Imperial Government, and much di.'^^cusifcd 
in the lower piovinco. It was approved of by tlie iiritish, 
and denounced by the French, part of the inhabitants. Peti- 
tions for and against had bcca forwarded to the Tmpcriul Gov- 
ernment ; which, seeing such a want of unanimity, aiiiiounccd 
this year that the proposal was postponed until a more favour- 
able juncture. 

The Bishop had appointed but one preacher to York and 
the new setllcmcnts, but the Presiding Elder found a pious 
young man to help. The two preachers formed a four wccka' 
circuit, and thus liiboured throa;Jiout the year. Mr. Smith, 
in his report of the mission, thus writes : — 

" I loft the Confen iicc in nmch peace of mind, a divine sweet- 
ness scenu'd to ovcrspic ad my houl during most ol iny journey, to 
my station, which 1 rcachtd, poor in health, the 13th August. 
Here I was received and welcomed by the kind friends in their 
UBual hospitality. By these manifestations, the Lord seems to 
have been preparing me for the afiliction which followed. I had 
laboured but a week, when 1 wfts attacked by un intermittent fever, 
which brought me quite low, and I was not able to resume my 
labours again for about eight weeks. My fever was violent, and 
the pain extreme ; but I was n"V(T more happy in my mind. 
Blessed be the Lord, the consoliitions w«.Te greater than I had ex- 
perienced for sevenil years. If my illness was protracti'd, it was 
probably for want ()f timely aid, which could U(»t be procured short 
of twenty miles. On my recovery, broth«-r(i., [proUildy >Vm. 
Cirirtis,] who had come to my assistance, had U-en in the circuit 
about four wet ks. We now ibrmi-d our plans, so as i«) extend our 
labours into several n«'ii;hbourhoods not belore visited ; and we 
enlarged our circuit so as to visit the new hettlcments of Albion 
and Nelson. In addition to our regular circuit, wc have penetrated 
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into a small settlement thirty miles north, but have not been able 
to repeat our visit, nor to take in Caledon and Eramosa, on 
account of the snow, which has been, much of the winter, the 
ufiusual depth of three feet. 

" Throughout the year, the congregations have been large, and 
the Diving blessing has been manifested pretty generally. To most 
of the societies, additions have been made ; and three new societies 
haye been formed. The increase is thirty-five, mostly young con- 
verts. In addition to the houses of worship erected last year, 
another is commenced, 28 by 30 feet In these efforts, to obtain 
conveniences for the worship of God, the friends have shewn a 
laudable zeal. A decent house, 24 by 30 feet was erected princi- 
pally at the expense of two brothers. Indeed, there is a spirit of 
enterprise for the service of God and religion, such as I have not 
always seen in older settlements. Industry, economy, and religion 
are marching hand in hand in the improvement of these new set- 
tlements generally." 

He also mentioned that ardent spirits were but little used, — 
that Englifeh, Irish, Scotch, and American settlers dwelt 
toj^ether in harmon}', — that the Sabbath schools were doing 
well, — that Bibles and Testaments fcieut by the American Bible 
Society were thankfully received, — and that (says he) " I have 
much reason to bless God for my appointment to the new 
settlements of Upper Canada.'' 

The other mission, on the Grand Rivert had an encourag- 
ing beginning. The missionary, Mr. Torry, thus describea 
his labours : — 

" Having received my appointment, by the bishop, to labour 
among the scattered and destitute inhabitants on the Grand river, 
I set off for my appointment, and reached^ it by the last of August. 
I commenced my labours among the whites at the mouth of the 
river, trusting in Him who by his Spirit had impressed my mind 
to visit these insulated settlements. From this place, I pursued 
my route up the river— now passing an Indian town, then preach- 
ing to a few white families, till I reached the uppermost settle- 
ment (of the lower part of the Reservation) of the whites, about 
25 miles from the mouth of the river. Thence west into the town- 
ships of Rainham and Walpole, forming a route of about 140 miles, 
and ten appointments, to be performed once in two weeks. In 
every place, 1 found the inhabitants well disposed towards the 
Gospel, and doors were opened for preaching in every neighbour- 
hood I visited." 

The term E,eser\'ation applied to a tract of country, reserved 
for ever for the use of. the Indians, called the Six Nations, by 
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the British Government. The tract was a fine block of land, 
mostly in woods, sixty miles from north to south, and twelvo 
miles from east to west. It was given to the Iroquois, or S}x 
Nations, at the termination of the revolutionary war, becauso 
they had assisted the British forces, under their celebrated chieiv 
Capt. Joseph Brant (or Tyendenaga), on the frontier', diffusing 
terror among the settlers, and to compensate the loss of the hunt- 
ing grounds in the Mohawk valley. The reservation was equal to 
six townships. The Cayugas settled nearest the mouth of the 
river ; next the Oneidas on the west, and the Senecas on the 
east of the river ; then the Tuscaroras on the west and the 
Onondagas on the east ; and lastly, the Mohawks occupied iho 
north. There were also other Indians, besides whites and 
negroes, who had been allowed by the Six Nations to settle on 
the lands. The Indians on the Grand River, — so called, as 
it was the largest stream in Upper Canada, except the Rideau 
and the Trent, — now numbered about 2000 persons. All the 
Indians were pagans but the Mohawks, who professed to 
belong to the Church of England. Fifty miles from the 
mouth of the river was the village of the Mohawks, in whicli 
was an old church, the oldest in the Province ; in which the 
minister from Ancaster would occasionally perform religious 
services ; and at other times, the catechist, as he was called* 
Henry Aaron Hill, one of the chiefs, would read in the Mo- 
hawk tongue the prayers of the church. But the Christian 
Indians were no better, but rather worse, than the heathen 
tribes for dancing, drunkenness, quarreling, and fighting. The 
Cayugas and Onondagas were the most moral and orderly of 
all the Indians. 

The missionary did not confine his labours to the whites, 
but sought for opportunities to preach to the Indians. Several 
times he held meetings among the Delawares at the mouth of 
the river. Twenty attended the first time ; afterwards, more 
They understood English, and tears shewed they felt the 
truth. He gave them two Testaments and some religious 
tracts. The Cayugas and Onondagas were very unfriendly 
to the Gospel, on the ground that the Mohawks were no better 
for it ; but their principal men laboured greatly to prevent 
polygamy and drunkenness. In the case of a drunken mem- 
ber of the tribe, the chief men would summon him to a conn- 
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oil meeting, at which united efforts would be made to produce 
hutuiHty and reformation^ partly by exhortations and entreat ea, 
and partly by exacting, publicly; certain humiliating oere-* 
luouiea. In obstinate cases, councils had been held for & 
fortnight, before sig^nn of contrition appeared. The inisbionaTy 
also went up the river, and preached to the Tuscaroras and 
the Mohawk.% who were pleased with the visits. But the besl 
prospect for the Gospel, prior to tke Conference, was among 
the settlers in Rainham and Walpole^ two townships on the 
lake, and bordering on the reservation line, A number of 
persons were seeking the salvation of their souls. Bibles and 
tracts were earnestly inquired for, and thankfully received 

Prior to the Jabonra of the first Methodist missionary oft 
the Grand Eiver, something had been done for the good 
of the Indians, Occasionally, & few Indians would hear the 
Gospel with the white coB!:^regation3 ; perhaps, Bmall Indian 
con^Te^ations might he addressed by some itinerant preachen 
The Mohawks on the Grand Kiver were already Christians 
outwardly, and were cared Ibr by the Church of England, 
But no conversions were known among any of the tribes in 
the Province, 

The first step towards this great end of the Gospel was 
taken by a poor but pious shoemaker^ living ne^ir the Mohawks, 
named Edmund Stonej. He was also a local preacher in the 
Methodist connexion. Seeing the wicked lives and the danger 
of the poor IndianSj he felt compaflsion, and sought access to 
thcra, by means of prayer meetings in the h^um of Captain 
Thomas Davis, a chief ;— who was well disposed towards the 
Gospel, as he held morning prayers in his house, and was 
joined by his neighbours^ to whom he read portions of the 
Scriptnrej and the church prayers in Mohawk. Stoney also 
ocojsionally preached j and thus a few of the ladianis became 
awakened. 

The second step was taken by Seth Crawford, a pious young 
man from the eastern states. After his conversioUj he was 
led to believe that ho ouglit to lay aside all worldly concerns, 
and devote his life to evangelizing the Indians, He was con 
firmed in his conviction of duty by a remarkable dream. After 
great luw.ird resistance to the convictionj he yieldedj and was 
providentially led to Upper Canada, and to those Mohawk 
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Indians, early in the gspring of 1823* He introduced bime^If 
to the Indiane, as one that desired to learn their Janguage, and 
to instruct their childreo. They conseuted that he should 
live with them, and fare as they fared. And now he took 
every opportunity to instruct the people in the way of sakft* 
tion. It was after he camcj that the first awakenings took 
place. 

The third step was the conversion of an Indian yo< 
named Peter Jones* He was born on the height b of Btirlin^ 
ton Bay, Canada West, January 1st, 1802, His father, 
AuguBtus Jones, was a survey or^ and in exploring the forei;t 
became intimate with two Indian women. After hearing the 
Methodist preachers^ he was converled. He put away one of 
the women, the mother of Peter, who went off with her tribe, 
and married the other, a daughter of a chief of tho Ojebway 
Indians, The child was brought up by the mother iu tho 
customs and superstitions of her people. For fourteen years, 
he lived in anA wandered about the woods i^ith the tribe in 
Canada and United States. He was named Kahkticaquonuht^^ 
which means, eacred waving feathers^ referring to fenthetB 
plucked from the eagle. Be was taught to use the bow ftnd 
arrow, and afterwards was expert with the gun, and akci in 
the use of the canoe and spear to catch fish. In IBIC, how- 
ever ^ his father sent him for nine months to an Knghsh school, 
in the township of Saltfleet, where he m*us taught to read, 
write, and C3^phen His taniily now moved from the head of 
the lake Ontario to the Grand Biver^ and settled among the 
Mohawks* In 1820, he was baptised in the Mohawk ehurcb. 
at the desire of his father, and be^an to think the Christian 
religion true* But when he saw the whiles get drunk, quarrel* 
fight, and clic^it the poor IndianSp he thought the Indian^n 
religion the best* Though a wild Indian youtli, he never JtU 
into the vice of drunkenness. In 1822, he worked at brick' 
making in the summer^ and went to school in the winter. In 
the spring of 1823^ ho lived with his father, and worked on 
his farm, near the Hohawk village. He became acquainted 
with S^th Crawford, whose piety and compafsirm for the 
Indians made a deep impression on his mind. At this litne^ 
E. Stoney, eame to the village and preached at the houfe ^ 
the Mohawk chief) Thomas Davi?, to e^i^eb of the IndiAoa m. ' 
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could understand English ; and among the rest to young Jones, 
on the subject of the new hirth. On Friday, 1st June, he, 
with his Bifetcr Mary^ visited the camp meeting, then hcgun in 
the township of Ancast'er, to see how the Methodists worship- 

gid tlie Great Spirit in the wilderness. William Case, the 
residing Elder of the dLstrict, Isaac B. Smithy the preacher 
on the circuit, George Ferguson ^ from the Long Point circuit, 
ondotherpreacherSy witli Edmund Stoney, wereprescnt. The 
encampment contained about two aereSj enclosed hy a brusli 
fence. The tents were pitched within this circle, having all 
the under-brush taken away J caving the tall trees standing for 
a shade, Tliere were three gates leading into the encamp- 
nicTit The people cjime from around, and from distances of 
ten J twenty, and even fifty miles, in wagons. On Saturday, 
after hearing the faithful sermon s^ and witnessing the prayer 
meetings, he began ** to feel veiy sict in his heart. '^ On Bun- 
diiyj iu all the sermons, *^ I thoughtj" says be, ^* the hlackcoats 
knew all that was in my heart, and that I was the person 
addressed." ^* In spite of my old Indian heart, tears flowed 
down my cheek Sj at the remembrance of my sins,'^ Oq Mon- 
day, hia distress of mind increased. In the evening, be was 
invited and led into the prayer meeting. Tired, be went at 
midnight to bis tent, and fell asleep. But was soon awoke, 
by G. Fergusson and F, Stoney coming with a light, telling 
him his sister Mary was converted, and be must go back to the 
prsyer meeting. He found his sister as bappj as she could 
be ; and she exhorted hini to seek the Lord, telling what great 
things the Lord hiid done for her. Continuing in prayer until 
the dawn of the day, he was enabled to claim the atoning blood 
of Jesus. ** That very instant my burden was removed, joy 
unspeakable filled my heart, and I could say, Abba, Father. 
The love of God being now shed abroad in my beartj I loved 
him intensely, and praised Him in the midst of the people* 
Every thing now appeared in_a new light, and all the works 
of God seemed to unite with me in uttering the praises of the 
Lord, The people, the trees of the woods, the gentle windsj 
the warbling notes of the birds, and the approaching sun, all 
declared the power and goodness cf the Great Spirit. And 
what was I, that I should not raise my voice in giving glory to 
God J who bad done such great things for rae ?'' Hero we see 
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that the conversion of an Indian and of a white man is by the 
Banie process, and is followed by the same result. On Tuesday, 
a fellowship meeting was held, and among the numbers who 
rose up to acknowledge their late conversion was Peter Jones 
and his sister Mary. When the Presiding Elder saw the 
young Indian, he exclaimed, *' Glory to God I there stands a 
son of Agustus Jones, of the Grand River, amongst the con- 
verts. Now is the door opened for the work of conversion 
among his nation I" A declaration that was soon proved true. 
Soon after the camp meeting, Alvin Torry came and preached 
at Thomas Davis', and gave notice he would come to Davisville, 
or the Mohawk village, once a month. The following is the 
Missionary's own statement of the first visit to the Mohawks, 
and what followed during the time of Conference : — 

" When I visited and preached to these Indians last June, I found 
several under awakenings ; for they had heard occasionally a ser- 
mon from brothers Whitehead, Storey, and Matthews ; and had 
for some time been in the habit of coming together at the house 
of T. D. to hear prayers in the Mohawk. Several manifested much 
concern, and appeared very desirous of the prayers and advice of 
the pious. These, with two youths who had lately received reli- 
gious impressions at the Ancaster camp meeting, I formed into a 
society, giving charge of the society to brother S. Crawford. His 
account of the progress of the revival during my absence to con- 
ference I here insert, from his letter to me. We must beg some 
indulgence from being particular, considering that the subjects of 
this work are the first-fruits unto Christ j and that this revival may 
be seen in the native simplicity of these artless Indians. Brother 
C.'s account is as follows : — 

" ' During your absence to the conference I have continued to 
meet with our red brethren every week, giving them public dis- 
courses, as well as answering their anxious enquiries concerning 
the things of God. The Lord has indeed been gracious to this 
people, pouring out his Holy Spirit on our assemblies, and thereby 
giving the spirit of penitence, of prayer, and of praise. About the 
first who appeared deeply concerned for their souls were two 
women. One of them had, about fourteen years ago known the 
way of the Lord, and had belonged to our society in the Alleghany. 
Having been a long time without the means of grace, she had lost 
her comforts and her zeal for God; but now, being again stirred 
up to return to the Lord, she became useful to others of her sex 
who were inquiring for the way of life. The other was a woman 
of moral deportment, and of respectable standing among her 
nation, but of great and painful afflictions : by a series of family 
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trials slie had been bomo down with oTerwhelmiupr sorrows. To 
this daughter of affliction the other woman gAve religious counsel, 
urging tbat if she would i^^ive ber heart to thei Lord be won id give 
coin fort to hef mind, as well as direct and support her in her 
worldly troablce. She U«t«ned to these thinga with much concern, 
and as she went to the spring for water slio turned aside several 
times to pray. At brngth, under a sense of her imworthincBS and 
Kinfulnessj Kbe Kunk to the earth, and was helpless for some time* 
When she recovered strength sho came into her hoiise, and calling 
her children aroimd her they all kneeled down to pray. While at 
prayer a weight of power came on tbcm— the daughter of fifteen 
cried aloud for mercy, and the mother again sunk to the floor. 
The daughter soon found peace, and praised the Lord. While tho 
mother was yet mourning and praying, the yoimgest daughter, not 
yet four years of age, first kneeled by her mother, prayLng : thett 
coming to her sist^jr, she lays, " Onetye ragh a gwogh noa ha ri^li 
ge htia yteage ? On etye ragh a gwogh nos ha ragh ge hea stccage T* 
that is, *« Why don't you send for the minister ? why don't yoa 
send for the minister ?" showing thereby a religious concern and 
intelligence remaj-kable for one of her age. The mother soon after 
obtained peace. She with her children are now a happy femily, 
walking in the enjoyment of tlie Holy Comforter. Thus did the 
Lord bring these sincere inqnirers to the knowledge of himself, 
while they were alone, calliDg on his name, 

** * Another instance of extraordinary blessing among this people 
was on Sabbath, the 27th of Jnly last, when one of our brethren 
came to hold meeting with them. During singing and prayer 
there was snch melting of heart and fervency throughout the 
assembly ; — ^ome trembled and wept, others sunk to the floor, and 
there was a great cry for merey through the congregation. Some 
cried in Messessaugah, '* Chemenito I Kitta maugcsse, ohemncho 
nene," &c. ; tbat is, *^ Great good Spirit i I am poor and *3vl],*' &c, 
Otliers in Mohawk prayed, ^* O Sayan er, souahhaah sadoeyn Hoe- 
way e Jesus Christj Tandakweanderhek ;" that is, '^ O Lordj the only 
becfotten Son Jesus Christ, have mercy on us V* Others were en- 
couraging the penitents to cast their burdens on the Lord. 0th ert 
again were rejoicing over their converted neighbours. In thi» 
manner the meeting continued throughout the day. While these 
exeiciBBfi were going on a little girl ran homo to call her mother, 
who came directly over to the meeting. On entering the room 
where the people were praying she was smitten with conviction, 
and fell down trying for mercy. While in this distress her hus- 
band was troubled lejit his wife should die, but wag happily disap- 
pointed when, a few hours after, her sorrows were turned into joy, 
and she arose praising ihi^ Lord. From tbia time the husband set 
out to serve the Lord, and the nest day he also found peace to his 
ionl, as I will hereafter relate. During the day several found the 
^ Savioui'B love, and retired with great peace and comfort ; while 
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others, with heavy hearts, wept and prayed as they returned com- 
fortless to their habitations. The next day I visited them, when 
they welcomed me with much affection, declaring what peace and 
happiness they felt since their late conversion. A number soon 
came together, among whom was the Indian who, the day before, 
was so concerned for his wife. His convictions for sin appeared 
deep, and his mind was in much distress. We joined in prayer for 
him ; when I had closed an Indian woman prayed in Mohawk. 
While she was with great earnestness presenting to the Lord the 
case of this broken-hearted sinner, the Lord set his soul at liberty. 
Himself and family have since appeared much devoted to the 
service of the Lord. The next morning, assisted by an interpreter, 
J again preached to the Indians. After the meeting, observing a 
man leaning over the fence weeping, I invited him to a neighbour- 
ing thicket, where I sung and prayed with him. I then called on 
him to pray ; he began, but cried aloud for mercy with much contri- 
tion of spirit ; but his tone was soon changed from prayer to praise. 
The work is spreading into a number of families. Sometimes the 
parents, sometimes the children, are first brought under concern . 
Without delay they fly to God by prayer, and generally they do 
not long mourn before their souls aie set at liberty. The change 
which has taken place among this people appears very great, and, 
I doubt not, will do honour to the cause of religion, and thereby 
glorify God, who has promised to give the Gentiles for the inheri- 
tance of his Son.' " 

And the account of the work of God among the Indians, 
Mohawks and Delawares, after the Conference, is here given 

" On my return from Conference I called and preached to the 
Mohawks, and have it on my plan to continue to attend to them 
in my regular route. After having explained the rules of society to 
them, twenty were admitted as members of society. It was a sea- 
son of refreshing to us all. On the 28th of September I again 
preached to them. The crowd was now such that they could not 
all get into the house. Their usual attention and fervour were 
apparent, and near the conclusion of the discourse the hearts of 
many were affected, and they praised the Lord for his power and 
goodness. In meeting them in class they appeared to be progres- 
sing finely, advancing in the knowledge and love of God. Several 
who had been under awakening, having now returned from their 
hunting, requested to be received, and were admitted into the 
society. The society now consists of twenty-nine members, three 
of whom are white persons. We have also a Sabbath school of 
Indian children, consisting of about twenty, who are learning to 
read. Some young men have kindly offered their services to 
instruct them. This good work is about fifty miles from the 
mouth of the Grand river, about six miles from the Mohawk 




village, Aud font miles nortli of the greafe road leading from An- 
cmter to Long point. About twelve mi lea from the month of th© 
Grand river anothfsr g^rncioua work Is commenctdj among both 
Indians and whitea.* About twelve bave found pea^e to their 
souls, among whom are four of tlie Delaware tribe. This awaken- 
ing first took place in the mind of a white man — a notorious sin- 
ner. It waB in time of preaching thf\t the power of Qod arrested 
him* He wept and trembled like Beltesbaasuir. After meeting 
he came to me, eafingj ' I don^t know what is the matter witb me. 
I never felt so before : I believe 1 am a great sinner, but I wish to 
do better: what Hhall I do to bo saved?' I told him the Spirit of 
the Lord was upon him, to convince him of sin, and he must 
repent i*nd turn to God. There ig ovideafely a great ehang^e in 
this man, who wo hope may be an honour to the cauae of religion 
in this wicked part of the reservation. The awakening is prevail- 
ing in several families. We have twelve in society here. In the 
townBhipji of Bainham and Walpole there are still good appear- 
ances. Indeed, at moat of my appointments we have the presence 
and blessing of the Lord ; bo that our Missionary friends will have 
no occasion to repent the prayers they have offered, the money 
they have ejcp ended ^ and the tearB they have shed in behalf of the 
once mifterable and forsaken sinners, but now happy and blessed 
converts, on the Qrand river. Much lahour is now necc&sary, and 
1 would gladly liave assistance ; but my health is good, and I 
would not inereaso expenses. In weariness my mind is comforted, 
and my soul is delighted m feeding these hungry natives with the 
provisions of the goHpeL 0, I could endnre hunger, or sit down 
thank fully to their humble ^are, or lie down in Indian wigwams 
all my life, to be employed in euch a work as thia^ and especially 
if favoured with isuch consolations as at times I have enjoyed 
since I commenced my laboufs in this mission." 

The Presidins; Elder visited the Moliawka on the 24th 
Septemlber, and gi?a§ the followiog account: — 

" In. company with a religious friend, we passed into the woods , 
nnd arrived at the Indian dwellings about nine o'clock in the 
moming", a time at which they generally hold their morning devo- 
tions. We were received with cordial kindnesB, and the shell waa 
blown as a call to assemble for religious service^ Soon the people, 
parents and children, were seen in all directions repairing to the 
tiou^^e of |irayer. When they arrived they took their seats with 
great solemnity, observing a profonnd silence till the service com- 
menced. Having understood that they were in the habit of Ring- 
ing in the Mohawk, I requested them to sing in their uiiual man- 
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neatf which they did melodiouslj. The iollowing verse is taken 
from the hymn, and the translation into English is annexed :^^ 

< O sa ya ner Tak gwogh sni y6 nough 
Ke na yonk high sweagh s^, 
Ne o ni a yak hi sea ny, 
Sa ya ner tes hegh sm'yeh/ 

Enlighten onr dark souls, till they 
Thy sacred love embrace : 
Assist onr minds (by natnre frail) 
With thy celestial grace.' 

** After the sermon several addressed the assembly in the 
Mohawk, and the meeting was concluded by prayer from one of 
Ihe Indians in his native tongue. The use of ardent spirits appear 
to be entirely laid aside, while the duties of religion are punctually 
and daily observed. The hour of prayer is sounded by the blow- 
ing of the shell, when they attend for their morning meetings 
with the rejpilarity of their morning meals. The Indians her« 
are very desirous of obtaining education for their children^ and 
tbey are making such efforts as their low circumstances will 
allow: for this purpose a school-house is commenced: a Sabbath 
school is now in operation, where about twenty children are 
taught the rudiments of reading, and we are not without hope of 
seeing a day school established for the ensuing winter. Certainly 
this mission has been attended with the divine blessing beyond 
every expectation. It was not at first commenced with the pro- 
fessed design of converting the natives, (though they were had in 
view,) but for the benefit of the white inhabitants scattered over 
the Indian lands. The merciful Lord, however, has been pleased 
to endow the mission with abundant grace, and the Mends of mis- 
sions may now renew their songs of gratitude and joy over thirty 
more converted natives of the forest, together with an equal num- 
ber of converts among the white population." 

Thus began a remarkable work of God, among a people 
despised and r^arded as outcasts. But though past the help 
of man> Is any thing too hard for the Lord ? 

Upper Canada Dutriet, 

William Case, Presiding Elder. 

KiagaTa,~Ezra Adams, William Ryerson 453 

Lyon's Creek, — John Parker 114 

Ancaster-and York, — Isaac B. Smith, D. Gulp 424 

Young Street,— John Ryerson, William Slater 240 

Long Point,— David Shepherdson ...•.....,,..,.. SGI 
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Westminster,— George Ferguson 475 

London, — Robert Courson. 

Thames,— James Jackson, W. Griffis 274 

Grand River Mission, — Alvin Torry 30 

Mission to the New Settlements, —Thos. Demorest. 

York and New Settlements 170 

Members, 2541 
Bay Quinte District, 
H. Ryan, Presiding Elder, 

Smith's Creek,- S. Belton, J. Atwood 394 

Belleville,— Jacob Poole 186 

Hallowell,— P. Smith, D. Wright 531 

Bay Quinte and Kingston,— W. Chamberlain 486 

Augusta, — T. Madden, Joseph Castle 506 

Cornwall,— William H. Williams 172 

Perth and Back Settlement Mission — Franklin Met- 

calf, Solomon Waldron 131 

Rideau,— E. Healey, C. Wood 315 

Ottawa, - Kenneth MeK. Smith 128 

Kingston 60 

Members, 2909 

The last General Conference thought the formation of a 
Canada Conference too soon. As the General Conference was 
to sit again next year, the Genesee Conference, supposing that 
the delegates might now consider the time fully come, arranged 
that the first meeting of the new Conference should be in the 
village of Hallowell, in the Prince Edward district, Upper 
Canada. 

The first annual Report of the Genesee Conference Auxiliary 
Missionary Society, published in 1823, mentions that a number 
of branch societies were formed, and gives the report of three 
such societies formed in Canada, viz.: in Ancaster, Stamford, 
and Niagara. As these were the first in the Province, the 
brief reports, showing the piety and liberality of the times, 
claim a right of preservation in these pages. The Secretary 
of the Ancaster branch writes to the Secretary of the Con- 
ference Auxiliary : — 

" A Missionary Society having lately been formed in this town- 
ship, as a branch to your Society, we beg leave to enclose to yop, 
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a copy of the constitution, together with the names of the officers 
and managers for the present year ; as also to say, that the sum of 
JC7 3s., currency, is torwarded to your TrcaRurer. We assure you 
that we esteem it a privilege, to contribute to the support of an 
institution whose object is so noble, and whose Missionaries in 
this country have been so laborious and successful." 

From the branch in the township of Stamford, in which are 
the celebrated falls of the Niagara river : — 

" In calling to mind the state of society, when, thirty years ago, 
the gospel was first introduced into this country, and comparing 
it with the present state of improvement, effected by means of 
your Missionaries, we admire the change, and are persuaded that 
the labours of your Missionaries will not bo lost, nor the aid 
afforded to Missionary Societies be in vain. Indeed, who can read 
the accounts of the work of God among the Indians" [the Wyan- 
dotts, still under the charge of the Ohio Conference, and accounti 
of the work were published in the Methodist Magazine, now cir- 
culating in Canada] ^< at Sandusky, and other missionary estab- 
lishments among the natives of the forest, without ardently desir- 
ing to take part in this good work ? Our donation, though small 
($22 50c.), is forwarded with our best wishes for the prosperity and 
extension of your Society." 

In the Niagara circuit were two branches, which forwarded 

the sum of $47 Glc, remarking, — 

« In adverting to an event so laudiblc, and so expedient, as the 
formation of Missionary Societies in Upper Canada, wc cannot but 
express our delight in the promptitude and zeal, which have been 
manifested by the people in this part, for the promotion of the 
Missionary cause. So that if the inhabitants, more than thirty 
years ago, were first in petitioning" [that is, the Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Churth for preachers], •' so they arc not the 
last to eome forward to aid them in their labours, which have been 
rendered so essentially beneficial. The institution is with us new. 
• • At a time so auspicious as the present ; at a season when 
almost every religious institution is crowned with abundant suc- 
cess ; at a time, especially, when your Missionaries arc successfully 
bearing the cross, n()t only to tin- destitute and friendless of set- 
tlements entirely new, but also to thr nations of the forest, the 
Wyandotts, tbr Cn'eks," [in tbr charge of the South Carolina Ton- 
ft-n-nee) "an<l tl.c Mohawks, wr feel that we shttuld be criminal 
if we (li<l not <'Xi it oursrlves, in support of so gotnl an undertak- 
ing. Jn<lce(I, our lilierality ajJinars but a reasonable servici* to 
aid in meeting the expenses inrurred by your Missionaries, while 
labouring for the moral and religitius improvement of the newly 
formed settlements of this country. We request, therefore, that 
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your Society will accept our humble offerings, aa a t rib ate of bene- 
volenc&j of gmtitudcj and of duty." 

The Wy an do tt Indians had camping places not only on the 
Sandusky river, in Oliio, and along tbc wee tern shores of lake 
Ericj but in ihu vicinity of Detroit ^ in Micbigim^ and in the 
valley of the Canard river, near the town of Amberetbnrgj in 
Upper Canada* The Rev, James B. Finleyj missionary to the 
TVyaudotts, sat out on a missionary tour, with tbree converted 
Wyandott Indians, from the Sandusky Mission, and crossed 
the Detroit river two or three days before Christmas, to visit 
a fragment of the nation on the Gauada side. The three 
Indians first held some meetings with their friends, exhorting 
them to fly from the wrath lo come. December 24th, the 
misssionary discoursed three hours to the Indians^ hy his inter- 
preter, on the E;oBpel plan of salvation. At the close, twelve 
Indians were joined in society, and n leader was appointed. 

"This" (aays Mr. Finley) "wflis tho Jirst Methodist Indian So- 
ciety foriued in the Canadis ■ and it WhEib a wander to all who lieatd 
of it; but God was in tlic work, and inspired them to keep np 
tkeir prayer a.nd claa« meethiga ; and I matrncted them to go and 
get the preachers who travcUod on that circuit, to whom a) bo I 
wrote on the s object > to come and tftke them into their regular work ^ 
TV hi eh they did, Uut tliis littlt; elaisn felt that it was a branch of 
the Sandui^ky mission ; and as many aa could, would come over 
oncQ or twice a ycar^ to our quarterly meetingB ; and our Indian 
cxliorters would visit them several times in the year, and hold 
two and three day^ meeting with them. The work spread, and 
the class was greatly increased." 

The first Indian society was fbrmed in the summer, on the 
Grand River ; but the second was the Wyandott class, on the 
river Canard. The class was eared for by the preachers on 
the Thames circuit, and hy the ne:st Conference was increased 
to twenty uiembers, 

*jQppOinim€nts of English Conference^ 

Jameb KiiowLAsr, Chairman. 

Qnfibecj-^B. WiHiams lOB 

Montreal, — J. Knowlan , , 120 

Kingston,— J. H is- k ,..,... „ , , * ^ , * ^ . . . . T5 

8t Armand'F, —John De Pntron * , 313 

Melbourne, ^ J, Btinaon ,,,*,,»,,,*.» ^ .**♦.. p .»> f 13 
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Stanstead,— B. Pope 43 

Shefford,— M. Lang 156 

Caldwell's Manor, — H. Pope 32 

Odell Town, Bentonville and Russel Town,— J. 

Booth , 160 

Ottawa,— One to be sent. 

Three Rivers,— Ditto 15 

Members, 1081 

1824. Sunday Schools were now common in the old settle- 
ments, and were valued and encouraged by all classes of people. 
Not only did private benevolence contribute to the schools, but 
the Upper Canada Parliament granted £150, for the *' use and 
encouragement of Sunday Schools,'' and of " indigent and 
remote settlements'' in the purchase of books and tracts, for 
^* moral and religious instruction.'' Squeamish politicians 
might rail at such public charities ; but they shewed a love of 
country in the givers, and the people were not then opposed to 
such gifts. 

The members of the legislature, having heard of the Indians 
banning to receive the gospel, and the commencement of 
schools among them, very considerately extended the benefits 
of the Common School act, allowing schools for Indian chil- 
dren to share in the public grants. 

Books, periodicals, and newspapers, were scantily supplied 
to, and not much desired by, the people as yet. The country 
was not old enough to give much encouragement and support 
to literature. Still, in the Methodist connexion, the Magazine 
was tolerably well circulated. No less than seventy subscribers 
were among the friends on the Bay of Quinte circuit alone 
Probably in most of the old circuits the Magazine was circii-^ 
lated to some extent. Newspapers were on the increase : 
nineteen were now published in Canada, and six of them twice 
a week. Quebec printed 4, (of which one was French, and 
1 half French and English,) Montreal had 7, (one French,) 
Stanstead 1, Brockville 1, Kingston 2, York 2, Niagara 1, 
Queenston 1. Previous to 1809, there were four only. 

The noted company for buying and selling land, called the 
Canada Company, was now formed in England, The corpo- 
ration bought up of the Government large tracts of the Clergy 
aiid Prown lands, at a trifling price per acre, and sold again. 
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in small lots, at a large advance^ Ife oncQ owned a vast block 
called the Huron tract , bordering on lake Huron, comprising 
four or five of the present counties of Upper Canada. Besides 
which it bad lots or blocks of land in nearly all the frontier 
townships on the St Liiwrenee, the lake Ontario, and lake 
Erie j also, in the townships bordering the Ottawa river; and 
in a majority of the interior townships settled or surveyed. 
Emigration has been promoted by the Company j but had the 
Government sold lands as low to iDdividuals, emigration would 
have gone on faster. Besides^ the Compftnj, iu holding back 
valuable lands, expecting higher prices, have greatly retarded 
the improvement of the country, 

WYANBOTTS, 

The Wjandott society on the Canard river, was visited by 
the Presiding Elder, on his western tour. Says he^ — 

" When I was there, about the loth of Fehmaryj the Bociety 
• consisted of about twenty, and others were under concern. Bros. 
Jackisoti and Griffis (on tho Thames circuit) preach to them 
i5tQtedIyj and are much dclightt^d with their Indian society. The 
change which has taken place with these Indians is manifestly 
great Among the convcrtSj h an excellent interpreter^ who^e 
whole Boul ia lili^d with desire and concern for the salvation of 
hia brethren. Another of some consequence, particularly in his 
feelings, Is among the converts. The following relation will 
shew the change which has taken p)ace in bis f^elingg and views. 
The news had scarcely reached Detroit of the conversions on the 
Canard^ when this once conaequential nMive of the forest appeared 
at Iovefea«tj at the eouneii htmso. He at length rose to acknow* 
ledge the Saviour of the Gentile, and among otherthinga observed, 
* Once me great man,— ^Btg-^ — Captain^ — J, — but all gone now,' " 

GRAND RIVER. 

In the spring of 1824, the first Methodist Indian cljurcTi 
was built at Bari^viUe- It waB of hewed logs, afforded a com- 
fortable room, and was mostly erected by the Indian convertfi. 
Seth Crawford and Petor Jones super intcuded the building- 
It served for a day and Sabbath school. Two services were 
held every Sahb.ithj with school in the ail:ernoon ; and during 
the week, two other meetings were heldi Many IndiauB were 
born again ia this log chapel. 

The Mohawka on the Grand River, after their conversion^ 
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were very anxious to have their children educated. A teacher 
was at hand, but there was no place to have a school in. 

"At first, wc knew not what to do for a room, but we wore soon 
provided for in this respect, for an Indian chief (Thomas Davis, 
a noble hearted man), " who had been made a happy subject of 
the late religious awakening, kindly ofifered his own house for the 
school, and retired to his log cabin in the woods" [where he spent 
the autumn and winter]. " The school commenced llth November, 
and has been attended by twenty, sometimes twenty-five children, 
or thirty during the winter." 

The trustees of the first Indian school were Augustus Jones, 
J. Jones, and J. Parker. The regulations of the school were 
to begin and end with singing and prayer ; to enforce decency 
of manners and cleanliness ; and to prohibit improper language 
and conduct. A few weeks after the school began, the Presi- 
ding Elder called to visit it ; and gave counsels to parents and 
children, returning thanks to the chief, Davis, for the use of 
his house for school and meetings. 

" He replied that he was fully paid for what he had done. He 
had prayed for two years, for religion to take place among them. 
The Lord had answered prayer, and blessed the people with the 
gift of his Spirit. I have told our people, said he, that they must 
set good examples to their children, and learn them to read, pray, 
and work, for it is a great sin to bring up the children in idleness. 
He said he was glad we had come among fhem, and believed the 
Lord had sent us to help them. He hoped we would continue to 
preach to them, and teach their children to read." 

The day school and a Sabbath school were taaght by 
Seth Crawford, and the children made encouraging progress in 
knowledge and in piety. An awakening began among the 
children. The following is the teacher's account: — 

" The spirit of awakening and reviving among our Indian friends 
seemed to abate ; which occasioned fears lest some might return 
to their sinful ways. I mentioned my fears to brother Torry. He 
said, * Visit them from house to house, instructing and praying 
with them I I did so immediately, and found the Spirit of the 
Lord with us. From this time, the work revived afresh, both 
among the adult converts and their children 

" One afternoon, a lad came to me, saying, * Will you go to our 
house ? my sister is very bad ; they prayed very much for her 
to-day, but she is no better.' On coming to the place, I found her 
sitting very sorrowful. I asked if she was sick, she said not, pointed 
to her heart said mournfully, — * Yogh tagh yo ya ore re gant ho 
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which is, that her heart was not good, and she felt in trouble. After 
encouraging her to look to the Lord, we kneeled in prayer. When 
I had concluded, she began praying with much contrition. But 
her mourning was soon turned into joy ; and she shouted and 
praised the Lord for the comfort and peace she received. This 
wrought on the mind of her young brother of nine years, who 
fell on his knees, and prayed aloud for mercy. Such a season of 
blessing, we shall long remember. 

" Perceiving that the good work was reviving again among us, 
the shell was blown for a general meeting. Numbers collected ; 
several prayed with fervour and faith ; several awakenings took 
place from this time. At the next meeting, one soul was set at 
liberty. Brother Torry's visit the ensuing Sabbath was made a 
great blessing. The word was with power, and the brethren were 
strengthened, and praised the Lord for his mercy and his love. 

" We are ilot a little encouraged that one of the Indian ytJuth, a 
Chippeway, begins to exercise his gifts profitably. Peter (for that 
is his name) lately opened the meeting by a few words, and then 
prayed. His words were with trembling, but the blessing of the 
Lord attended. Among others who were awakened at this time, 
was a lad of eleven years, who began to tremble and weep, ana 
kneeled by his mother for her prayers. The mother was much 
rejoiced (for Indian mothers feel for the welfare of their children), 
and she prayed for the blessing of God's mercy on her penitent 
son. The next morning, the mother said, * What were your feel- 
ings last night, my son ? * In the meeting, (said he,) I was stand- 
ing up, looking on while the people were praying. At first, I 
thought them foolish. Then again, may be they getting ready to 
die. I am not ready. I have sinned against the Lord. I am 
wicked. Then I began to tremble, I came to my mother for her 
prayers.' 

" Several children have found peace. Others are seeking. Con- 
siderable piety is manifest in the deportment of the children ; 
and they are often seen retiring to the thickets for prayer and 
praise." 

NEW SETTLEMENTS. 

The mission of the new settlements, west of York, was 
committed to the care of Thomas Demorest, — who began to 
travel in 1819, and had now laboured on the St. Lawrence, 
Yonge Street, Thames, and Lyon's Creek circuits, and who 
gave the following report of the work : — 

'' On my arrival at this station, the 19th August. I met with bro- 
ther R. Heyland, a young preacher, who had been sent on to my 
help by the Presiding Elder. Immediately, we proceeded to an 
enlargement of the circuit, by extending our route into the new 
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townships of Nassigowa, Eramosa, and Caledon. We soon found 
it necessary to add twelve appointments to the circuit, in order to 
supply the settlements with preaching. This addition increases 
the number of preaching places to thirty, which each of us attends 
once in four weeks, thereby affording an opportunity to the inhabi- 
tants of ten townships" [namely, the three mentioned, with Erin, 
Albion, Esquesing, Chinguacoucy^ Toronto, Trafalgar, and Nelson] 
"to hear preaching once in two weeks. In a circuit of three hun- 
dred miles, through new and incomplete settlements, it cannot be 
expected that we should have in every place large congregations. 
At one appointment our congregation is made up of two families, 
seven in number ; and to reach them, we rode a considerable dis- 
tance. But these are all who are found in this part of the town- 
ship ; and these few being very desirous of the means of grace, 
and more families being expected soon to increase the settlement, 
we do not consider our visits to these solitary families to be quite 
lost. To be sure, it is not so agreeable to ride ten or fifteen miles, 
to visit a few, as we do to visit some English families in Albion. 
But when, on our arrival, we witness the joy and friendship of the 
people, and their eagerness to hear the word preached, we are 
recompensed for our toils. Here females have travelled to preach- 
ing three or four miles on foot, through the woods, bearing young 
children in their arms : so desirous are they of attending the 
means of grace. 

" In Caledon, we have three congregations, — ^two of Scotch, and 
one of German, neither of whom are supplied by ministers of 
their own persuasion. The Highland congregation consists of about 
nine families. They speak the Gaelic, understanding the English 
but imperfectly. Yet they attend our meetings regularly, having 
been in the habit of constantly attending public worship in their 
own country. Custom will render English preaching more and 
more familiar, and we hope these honest destitute strangers may 
receive the friendly offers of the Saviour, whom we endeavour to 
recommend to them in terms as plain and familiar as possible. 
The Lowland congregation consists ef about ten families. These 
understand the English, and are remarkable not only for their 
careful observance of the Sabbath, and a strict attendance on the 
hour of preaching, but also for memorising the substance of the 
sermon, and then repeating it to their families and friends when 
they return home. 

" Besides our regular tours, we have reached out to a settlement 
about twelve miles from any other inhabitants. This is in the 
township of Woolwich, on the falls of the Grand River, about one 
hundred miles from where the river enters into Lake Erie. Four 
years ago, four families from the city of London commenced this 
settlement. It now consists of ten families. They never heard a 
sermon till my visit on llih. December last ; and such is the diffi- 
culty of road, from this part of the country, that our visits cannot 
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be very freqncnt. I was hospitably entertained by the principal 
persons ; and they wished us to visit them as often as we could. 
The preacher now extending his labours between this and brother 
Torry's mission will more conveniently visit the settlement, the 
road being better from that part of the country, [i. e. the upper 
Grand River country, or township of Dumfries and Waterloo.] 

" Thus far through the year we have been toiling in this wilder- 
ness, and without seeing the abundant fruit of our labours, which 
we hear of in the missionary stations. On this account we have 
had painful reflections and depressions of spirit. Then again, 
we reflect that we have preached the word to hundreds, who other- 
wise would not have heard a sermon. Four societies have been 
added to the number of last year. The societies generally are stead- 
fast and persevering, being much united in harmony and love ; and 
a few persons have been converted from the error of their ways. 
From some late appearances, we hope for better days. The con- 
gregations in most places where the townships are well settled, 
are good, and many fervent prayers are offered that the word may 
be blessed. 

"I have mentioned an additional labourer : his services have been 
acceptable to the people, and usefully employed. Without such 
help, it would have been impossible to have attended to the wants 
of the sheep scattered through the wilderness ; and rather than 
these hungry and destitute souls should not be fed, I would forego 
the comforts of life willingly. The expenses of the mission this 
year, should there be anything for us, will be but about one hun- 
dred dollars, the people will be able to supply the wants of the 
additional labourer. And that is all they ought to be called on to 
do, in settlements so entirely new, the oldest of which is scarcely 
four years." [Dated Esquesing, head of Lake Ontario, March 
20th, 1824.] 

PERTH. 

The state of the work of God in the Perth settlement is 
learned from the following communication of the preacher, 
Franklin Metcalf : — 

" At the last Genesee Conference I was appointed as a mis- 
sionary to this new settlement, of which Perth is the principal 
village. With the assistance of brother Waldron, my worthy col- 
league, I have formed a four weeks circuit; and notwithstanding 
our difficulties have been many, and even discouraging, we have 
succeeded in.establishing a society of upwards of one hundred in 
Perth, and of forming societies in other parts of the circuit. ^ In 
one neighbourhood, a gracious and powerful work has been wrought, 
and a society of about forty has been formed, several of whom haa 
been Roman Catholics, 
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" Among these happy subjects of grace, is an elderly lady of 
upwards of fourscore years of age To hear her expressions of 
gratitude to God for His pardoning mercy is truly delightful and 
encouraging. May God carry on the gracious work I" 

GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

For some time previous to the Greneral ConPerenca of 1824, 
many of the preachers and members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church were considering and discussing a change in the 
Government of the church, viz.: the introducing of laymen into 
the General and Annual Conference. The Annual Confer- 
ence in 1823 elected their delegates, as for or against the new 
measure or reform. The Genesee Conference (including the 
Canada preachers) seem to have been mostly on the side of 
reform, for, instead of sending the Presiding Elders to the 
General Conferenoi, as usual, only one was sent (Fitch Keed, 
the late preacher in York), the other eleven being preachers 
out of office. Instead of the two Presiding Elders for the 
two Canada districts, Isaac B. Smith (appointed to Ancaster 
circuit and York) was chosen in place of William Case, and 
Wyatt Chamberlain (appointed to Bay of Quinte circuit and 
Kingston) in the room of Henry Ryan. 

Ryan came back from the Conference, vexed that he was not 
chosen as delegate. Since he was made Presiding Elder in 
1810, he had been elected to the General Conferences (except 
the first, in 1812). Now he was passed by. The reformers 
passed him by. He became violent against the reformers. All 
over his great district, from Port Hope Creek to the broad 
Ottawa river, he sounded an alarm, and declared that if the 
reformers succeeded, the whole church in the United States 
and in Canada would be shivered to pieces. While not much 
liked by the preachers, Ryan was very popular among the 
people. A violent agitation began, especially in the Bay of 
Quinte country. To escape the peril of reform, the Canada 
Methodists were ur<j;ed to seek a separation from the United 
States. Captain Breakenridge, a local preacher, living in the 
vicinity of the Elizabethtown chapsl, joined in the agitation, 
and became a leader with Ryan. " The two called conventions, 
and violently addressed the people. The conventions dele- 
gated Ryan and Breakenridge to the General Conference, to 
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effect a separation* Petitions werts numerously signed on the 
circuits of the Bay of Quinto district, praying tbe Conferenco 
to grant a separation ; but on the circuits of the Upper Caoada 
district^ the desire for separation was not strong, rather the 
feeling was a^iainst it. 

On the 1st of May, the General Conference assembled in the 
ci ty of B al ti m ore, T he th rcc b i shopp, — M cK en d rce , G e o rge , 
and HobertSj— wero present. Also, two representatives from the 
Endish Conference, the Revs. Richard Reece and John Han- 
nah. Tbe two delegates from Canada, appointed by the Gene- 
see Conference, took their setits. The two delegates appointed 
by the Bay of Quint e eon vent ions appeared, asked lor recep- 
tion, and were refased. A second cause of disappointment 
and umbra=:;e to the Canadian Presiding Klder* Bat how 
could a local preacher be received at all? or a travelliog 
preacher, except appointed by an Annual Conference ? Besides, 
Ryan was violently contending agn in st lay delegation in Canada^ 
and yet brought a layman as a delegate, to begin tlio system ! 

The question of lay delegjitea in the Conferenco was referred 
to a committee^ with the memoriala and petitions for and against 
the change. After an able and fall discussion, a report was 
adopted and sanctioned by the Conference, to the effect that 
tbe change desired was inexpedient. 

"1. Because it would ereflt« a diatinctioii of Into rests between 
the itinerancy and the membcTship of the church. 

" 2, Because it presupposes that either tlie authority of the Ge- 
neral Conference ^ to make rulcH and regulations' for the church| 
or the manner in whicli this anthornj has been exercised, ia dis- 
pleasing to the church J — the rsTerie of which we believe to be 
true. 

'* 3. Because it would involve i* tedious procedure, inconvenient 
in itself and calculated to agitate tlie church to her injury. 

*' 4, Because it would give to those districts which are conve- 
niently situatedj nnd conld therefore secure the attendance of their 
dcle^tes, an undue influence in the government of the church/^ 

The separation of the Canada societies and preachers from 
the United States body; and the formation of an independent 
ehurchj with a resident hishop, weis duly considered, with the 
pelitlong and memorials sent. The state of the eastern circuits 
in Canada was described as ^' all in a blaze for separation." 
The opinion of the Canadian delegates was asked. Wyatt 
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Chaiuberlain was not personally for separation, but for the sake 
of peace, both delegates advocated some concession. The 
Conference decided : — 

" 1. That there shall be a Canada Conference under our super- 
intendency, bounded by the boundary lines of Upper Canada. 

" 2. That a circular shall be addressed to our preachers and mem- 
bers included within the bounds of the Canada Conference, expres- 
sive of our zeal for their pi;osperity, and urging the importance of 
their maintaining union among themselves. 

" 3. That a respectful representation be made to the British Con- 
ference of those points in the late agreement between the two 
connexions, which have not, on the part of their missionaries, 
been fulfilled." 

At this Conference two new bishops were chosen, Elijah 
Hedding and Joshua Soule; and five new Conferences created. 
And, daring the session, the Baltimore Missionary Society held 
an anniversary. The assembly was very large. The venerable 
bishop McKendree was in the chair. Two other bishops were 
present, the two English representatives, the eloquent John 
Summerfield, and many other eminent ministers, with the mis- 
sionary to the Wyandotts, James B. Finley. The meeting was 
of great interest, and added an impetus to the Indian missionary 
work. The whole amount received by the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church from the formation of the 
Society, April 2nd, 1819, to April 23rd, 1824, was : . 14,176 
Expended 11,012 

Balance 3,704 

The entire sum of eleven thousand dollars was spent on mis- 
sions, excepting $557.78| for expenses. Canada, in 1821, 
received $150; in 1822, the sum of $200. In 1823, the 
Genesee Conference received $296, from which probably the 
Canada Missions were paid. The General Conference agreed : 

*' That the missions among our Indians ought to be prosecuted 
with increased vigour, laying a proper foundation for facilitating 
their future conversion in the education of their children ; and 
that, for every missionary station, men should be selected as Mis- 
sionaries of hardy constitutions, of enterprising spirit, able and 
willing to labour, to sacrifice all for God and His cause." 
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And among the white settlers : 

*' Let Missionaries be appointed, and fix upon certain places still 
in the enemy's hands, and where there is rational ground of suc- 
cess, and then by siege or assault, as the case may require, carry, 
in the name of the Lord, the strong holds of prejudice and sin. 
When this is done, let it be taken into a regular circuit, and the 
Missionary be at liberty to pursue a similar course, in other places." 

On the return of Ryan and his companion from Baltimore, 
the agitation for separation went on. A large meeting was 
held at the Elizabethtown chapel, and it was resolved that as 
the General Conference only permitted a Canadian Conference, 
and did allow the independence of the Canadian body, they 
would break off from the American church without permission. 
A Constitution of rules and powers for the new Methodist 
Church was prepared, read at the meeting, and adopted; with 
an Address to all the Canadian societies. A local preacher, 
called James Richardson, acted as secretary to the meeting. 
The new measure was received with general favour on the 
Bay of Quinte district ; and the proposal was now carried 
upward to the circuits of the other district. During the months 
of May, June, July, and August, the people were more con- 
cerned abaut church government, than how the church might 
become more like her Lord, '* without spot, wrinkle, or any 
such thing." Ryan was a strong and energetic man, and he 
threw all his strength and energy into the agitation. His aim 
was to compel the Canada preachers to take an independent 
position, by the general demands of the people. 

Intelligence of the state of things in Canada reached the 
bishops. It was resolved to attempt to allay the agitation. 
So bishop Greorge came into Canada on the east, passing up 
through the Cornwall, Augusta, Bay of Quinte, and Hollowell 
circuits, preaching among the people, explaining the true state 
of things, and assuring them that if they desired independ- 
ence, doubtless, the next General Conference would freely 
bestow it. The bishop was much esteemed in Canada, and it 
was remembered that under his sermon at the Elizabethtown 
Conference the great revival began. The new bishop, Elijah 
Hedding, accompanied by the old preacher in Canada, Nathan 
Bangs, came into the Province on the west, and travelled slowly 
on through the principal circuits, preaching, exhorting, and 
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advising the people, until they came down to the Hallowell 
circuit, in which the Conference was to be held. Great suc- 
cess attended the affectionate labours of these three eminent 
ministers and fathers in the church. The agitation gradually 
subsided, and by the time of the Conference^ there was a 
general calm, 

JlppoirUments by English Conference, 

James Knowlan, Chairman, 

Quebecj—E. Williams 82 

Montreal, — H Pope ...^' 151 

Kingston, — One wanted 103 

St. ^rmand's,— One wanted 260 

Melbourne & Three Rivers,— J. Knowlan, J. Stinson 91 

Stanstead, — R. Pope 52 

Barnston, — One wanted. 

Shefford,— M. Lang 162 

Caldwell's Manor, — One wanted 32 

Odell Town, Bcntonville, and Russel Town,— J. 

Booth 180 

Members, 1113 
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CHAPTER IIL 



FROM THE FIHST CANADA CONFERENCE IN 3S24. 
UNTIL THE SEPARATION IN 1828, 



FIRST CANADA CONFEEENOE. 

AS appointed by the Genesee CoDference^ the first Conference 
of the Canada preach ej-a met in the village of Hallowell^ 
August 25th. 

the Tillage (now Picton) was in the Ttrwnsliip of Hallo- 
well, one of the six in the former district and present county 
I of Prioee Edward ; which is a peiiuisuhi, having many beauti- 
I lul indentation 8 by the waters of the Bay of Quinte on one 
side and the late Ontario on the other, and ia one of the 
I richest and finest parts of Upper Canada* Bishop George and 
bishop Hcdding presided over th« Conference, ^a smull one, 
having onlv 30 preachers. The Conference wua held in the 
old meeting honse^ now staodtng near Pictou* William CasCy 
who had travelled as a pFeaehcr^ 1 9 jear&, — ^the oldest in 
Upper Canada, except Thomaa Madden, who had travelled 20 
years, — was elected i*ecretary to the Conference^ and Jamea 
Wilson, sub-secretary. 

The usual business was transacted. The session continued 
for five days* Peace and harmony prevailed* But a general 
desire existed, that the Canada body should become an inde* 
pendent body, not later than the General Conference of 1828* 
To prepare the way, a >lemorial of the preachers to the seve- 
ral Annual Conferences was prepared, to be laid before then* 
by the presiding bishop* The following is a copy ; — 
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MEMORIAL FOR INDEPENDENCE. 

To the Bishop and Members of the Annual Conferences of the MtthO' 
dist Episcopal Church in their several Conferences oasembletL 

The Memorial of the Preachers in Canada j in Conference assembled^ 
at Hallowell, Upper Camada^ the 25th August, 1824. 

Respectfullv Shsweth : 

That petitions to the late General Conference having been for- 
warded from a numerous body in this country, praying for a sepa- 
rate connexion in Canada — ^that the General Conference did not 
think it expedient to grant the prayer of the petitioners, and offer- 
ed their reasons : at the same time, leaving the petitioners yet to 
hope for such an event, by saying that " however expedient such 
« measure may be considered at a future period, the proper time 
for it has not arrived ;" and that the Canada Conference being of 
opinion, that the plan of becoming a separate body ought, at a 
future period, to go into effect, they beg leave to submit the same 
to the deliberate examination of their respective fathers and 
brethren in the several sister Conferences, with a view to a favonr- 
able decision at the next General Conference ; and that the reasons 
which have influenced the Canada Conference in fiavoar of such 
an establishment arc as follows : 

I St. The state of society requires it. The first settlers having 
claimed the protection of His Britannic Majesty in the revolu- 
tionary war, were driven from their former possessions to endure 
great hardships in a remote wilderness. Time, however, and a 
friendly intercourse, had won down their asperity and prejudice, 
when the late unhappy war revived their former feelings ; afford- 
ing, what they considered, new and grievous occasion for disgust 
against their invading neighbours. The prejudices thus excited 
would probably subside if their ministry were to become residents 
in this country, as would be tlie case in the event of becoming a 
separate body in Canada 

2nd. A separate establishment appears to be expedient and 
necessary, on accx>unt of the insulated and extended sitnatlon of 
the societies in this country from the general superintendency. 
The national line is marked by a vast sheet of water, stretching 
the whole lengtli of the Province, either in broad lakes or rapid 
rivers ; so that, in our insulated situation, and the difficulties im 
passing, it was nearly thirty years, after the introduction of our 
ministry, before one of our bisliops visited this country. Two 
other bishops lived and died witliout setting fuot in Canada ; and 
if two others, by forced labour, have kindly step])ed uvrr, thcso 
visits hjivobfen few and transitory ; consciiuently, ineonvcnienc.*s 
have been felt tor want of ordinations, and a more ])articular and 
immr<liate oversight of tlie general superintendency. A superin* 
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tendent^ therefore, to reside in the country, to attend to these 
important duties, would greatly remedy those inconveniences, and 
heave a most salutary influence upon the carase of religion. 

3rd. A separate establishment appears necessary and expedient, 
on account of existing jealousies, lately awakened by the govern- 
ment of this country. On the arrival of the Missionaries from 
Europe, efforts were made to establish them in our cities and socie- 
ties, by raising objections to our ministry as coming from the 
United States. These objections were urged to the people here, 
and to the Committee at home ; but when the measure proved 
unsuccessful, and the British Conference refused to sanction th3 
requests made to them from political motives, these objections 
were then urged against us to the government of this country. 
Natural as it was, for political characters to listen to alarms on 
such a subject, some excitements were produced in the minds of 
men high in the Executive Department, and some events have 
rather increased than allayed these excitements. To us, therefore, 
it appears proper to apply for a separation, that by yielding to 
what might be thought to be the reasonable wishes of the govern- 
ment, we may obviate objections, and remove all suspicions of the 
purity of our motives in preaching the gospel in this country. 

4th To us it appears expedient and necessary, that the Societies 
here should be set ofif as a separate body, because that in the event 
of war between the two nations, the difficulties of intercourse 
between this country and the United States would render it ex- 
tremely hazardous, if not totally impracticable, as we are now 
situated, for the superintendents to discharge their duties in 
Canada. 

5th. To us it appears expedient that the societies here should 
become a Church, separate from the body in the United States, in 
order to secure privileges which are of importance for the prospe- 
rity of religion here. At present we are not permitted to perform 
the rights of marriage to our members ; nor indeed have we any 
legal security for one of our numerous Chapels in this Province ; 
and we have been assured that in our present relation we must not 
expect any extension of privileges. Though we cannot assure 
ourselves of such advantages by becoming a separate body, yet we 
can apply for those privileges with more confidence ; and we think 
we have reason to hope that when petitions shall be presented to 
the government from an independent church in this country, our 
privileges will be granted and our property secured. 

These, brethren, are the reasons which have been presented to 
our minds, and which appear to us of weight and moment in favour 
of a separation, and in order to preserve the body of Methodists in 
this country from the most disastrous of all events — that of divi- 
sions among ourselves. 

M 
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CANADA MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

In the time of the Conference, Angust 28th, a CoDferencc 
Missionary Society was formed, auxiliary to the Missionaty 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The conslitution 
was in accordance with the parent institution. The first 
officers appointed were : — 

President^ — Rev. Thomas "VNTiitehcad. 
Vice-President J— B.ey. Thomas Madden. 
Secretary J — Rev. John Ryerson. 
Treasurer^ — Rev. Isaac B. Smith. 

The infant society had some branches alroady established 
viz. : the Ancaster,' Lyons' Creek, Trafalgar, Thorald, Smith- 
ville, Salt Fleet (50 mile Creek), Bertie, Long Point, Beverly, 
and Stamford, — and more would soon grow. Tlie missionary 
spirit was greater in the west than in the east, as thcfcc bmnchea 
were all in the Niagara country. The total amount received 
at the Conference from the branches was $144; of which, 
the preacheis contributed $15. 

Niagara District. 

Thomas Madden, Presiding Elder. 

Niagara, — T. Demorcst, Wm. Ryerson 462 

Lyons' Creek, — Isaac B.Smith io7 

Ancastcr,— David Gulp 342 

Long Point, — D. Shepherdson, T. Sovereign 292 

Westminster, — George Ferguson 300 

Thames, — J. Jac^kson, Jos. Messmorc 321* 

St. Clair,— Wm. Griffis 

London, — Edmund Stoney 255 

Dumfries, — Robt. Corson 120 

Yonge Street and York, — W. IE. Williams 330 

York, — J. Atwood 31 

New Settlements, — Rowley llfyhind 162 

Grand River, — Alvin Torry.. ..'. loof 

Chippewa and Grand River Falls, and new settlements 
near, — Henry Ryan 

Members, 2827 



• TwcDty ludlai.^. f Iii«li*ui-, "<». 
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Bay Quinte District. 

"Wm. Case, Presiding Elder. 

Smith's Creek,— David Brcakenridge, Anson Green.. 425 

Belleville, — Samuel Belton 207 

Hallowell,— F. Metcalf, J. Poole 519 

Bay Quinte, — J. Ryerson, W. Slater 517 

Augusta, — W. Chamberlain, P. Smith 567 

Perth, — Ezra Healey .' 231 

Rideau, — David Wright 337 

Cornwall, — Solomon Waldron, John Black 400 

Ottawa,— George Bissell 125 

Members, 3328 
The formation of a new Conference did not much affect 
the preachers, as only three ceased to labour in the Province, 
viz. : John Parker, Joseph Castle, and Charles Wood : the two 
former continued with the Genesee Conference, and the latter 
settled on a farm. But six new men joined the new Conference 
on trial, viz. : liowley Heyland, Joseph Messmore, Edmund 
Stnne}^ (who had been so useful on the Grand River), George 
Sovereign, David Breakenridgc, jun., and George Bissell ; so 
tiiat there was no lack of labourers.* 

Besides the labourers on the circuits, ther3 were attached 
to the new Conference five superannuated preachers; four 
from the Genesee Conference, viz. : Thomas Whitehead, Wm. 
Brown, James W^ilson, Peter Jones, and one was superannu- 
ated now, Kenneth M'K. Snaith. Also Ezra Adams, who 
began his labours daring the war, was now located. 

The members of Conference were exhorted by Bishop George 
to high personal piety; and in order to this, he recommended 
the first Friday on each month to be obseived as a day of 
fasting and prayer. The preachers received the advice, and 
agreed to observe the day. A strong feeling against Orange 
lodges and processions sprung up, about this time, in different 
p irts of the country ; and in the Conference, there was a strong 
feeling against Free Mason institutions, evidenced by the 
passing of the following resolution : — 

Resolved J — That this hody consider it contrary to the spirit of 
the Gospel, and the feelings of its memhers, for any Methodist 

• Aiiooii Greesi, John Black, and Daniel McMullin commejcod thi Ir ministry at 
thi^ ci.nlc I'uco under llie diiectioa of the cUuirtnan. 
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minister to become a member of, or frtqiieut any Masonic lodge ; 
and in order to prevent the evil arising from this source, wo 
Resolve, secondly, That if any travelling minister is known to 
join or frequent such lodges, he shall be dealt with as in othttr 
cases of improper conduct." 

CIRCULAR TO THE METHODIST SOCIETIEf?. 

To satisfy the members desirinjr soparatioii from the United 
States body, and to promote peace and harmony in the societies:, 
the Conference ordered the following circular to be sent to all 
parts of t]:e work : — 

To the Members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Upper Canada: 
Very Dear BHETiniEx, — We, tlie ministers and preaclierH who 
compose the Canada (.'(mference, are desirous, through this mt*- 
dium, to express the ardent desire we foci, that your peace may 
be established, and that your hai)i)ine8S and proHperity may still 
continue, and increase more and more. 

As it respects the subject of sei)arati<ui, we are happy to state, 
that tlic momentous eoncern is now »o adjusted as to givt.^, wo 
hope, general satisfaction. This has been accomplished by a con- 
ciliatory plan, judiciously concerltrd and adopted, to unite the 
views of the travelling and local ministers in olptaining the object, 
(*. c. a sei>arate connexion in Canada,) through tlie proper channel. 
And as our views are now harmonising, we are led to expect, that 
our beloved brethren on the various eireuits in Caimda will, with 
us, cordially unite in this resi)ect, that we may lo(.k forward, with 
humble confidence, for a favourable issue. For u farther expla- 
nation of our views, and tlie measures going into operation, rela- 
tive to the subject, we lefer yuu to the Tretiiding Elder of your 
District. 

And now, dear brethren, may the (Jod of peace and truth be with 
you, and guide you in all your ways ; that, in all wisdom and good- 
ness, you may still abound more and more, is the sincere and daily 
prayer of your devoted servants who are still permitted to labour 
amongst you in word and doctrine, brethren, i)ray for us, 

Jamks Wilson, isub-Secreiartf. 

Kldei* llyan (as be was usually culled) at tlie Conference 
a])poared satisfied witii tlie arranuemeiits for a future separa- 
tion. But tbc appointniont of a man po co?ispicuous to the 
bumb!e ofiice of mi.-sionarv to the (Irand liivcr Jails new set- 
llomeiit'* was another mortification, to biihsclfand friends. To 
remain down, (luietly, is iif:t so bard to pMce and nature ; but 
to como down, and '* tbcrewilh to ho content," is n(;t ea.^y Hp 
fin aiulitious >jirit. Hut ns tin* rrcidiiiL' KMt r 1;mI lip'kcn 
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tlie rules of the church, by sowing dissensions in the societies, 
he could not retain his high office in the church. Still, his 
comfort was rei>arded in the appointment, and his family's, 
seeing he owned a farm and other pioperty at Chippewa. He 
began his ministry in 1800, and had travelled in Canada since 
1S05 ; had been a laborious and faithful preacher until now^ 
and deserved considerate treatment. Such the bishops with- 
held not; for his appointment was like settling on his farm, 
with no great charge, iind some remuneration from the mission- 
ary fund. However, his lowly situation did not agree with 
liis nature. Dissatisfaction returned. He thought the Gene- 
ral Conference would never give independence to the body, and 
foreign bishops would always have the rule. However, the 
issue did not come immediately. 

GRAND RIVER. 

During the summer, the work of God still went on. Two 
Indian youths were recently converted. The custom of the 
Indians was to meet at sun rise for prayer. 

" About sun rise, (says Scth Crawford,) we meet at the school 
room or chapel for our morning devotions, when all join in sing- 
ing, and two or three pray. The meeting is then closed, and all 
retire to their several employments. At a morning meeting lately 
(August 10th), brother Davis, the aged chief, read prayers in the 
Mohawk. As we rose to sing, our hearts were much affected with 
gratitude for the great things the Lord had done for us. The chief 
was so melted that he could not siDg : he was so filled with peace 
and comfort that he fell on his knees, trembled, wept, and rejoiced. 
When the tune was ended, we all kneeled down, and the chief 
prayed extempore. The Spirit rested on the assembly in mighty 
power, and they glorified God with loud voices. Some were so 
filled with the blessed Comforter that they could scarcely walk 
home ; and when I retired from the meeting, the old chief was 
heard in the woods alone, shouting glory and praise to his redeem- 
ing God. In all this, I saw nothing of vanity or art, but the effu-. 
sions of overflowing souls. The tears which flowed, together with 
the weighty expressions of love and gratitude, evidence the since- ■ 
rity of their hearts. 

" Tuesday and Friday evenings are our stated times for prayer 
meetings : all who are disposed are invited to pray. Sinners and 
mourners arfi. especially prayed for. If an Indian is overtaken in 
a fault, the rest hasten to his relief; and they seldom cease suppli^ 
cation until he is reclaimed from the error of his way. The ardoup 
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manifested on these occasions, I have seldom scon hi other socie- 
ties : BO faithful arc they in helping one another in the way to 
heaven ; and th<i an.svvcrs to prayer which they obtain are jiowcr- 
ful and sometimes overwhelming?. This was remarkably manifest 
at a prayer meeting lately. Itather dull in the beginninjr, but 
wrestling prayer was succeeded by songs of joy and shouts of 
praise. When the meeting was over, the Indians were in such a 
hap])y state of mind, that they were loath to separate, and conti- 
nued singing. As I retired to my lodgings, the melodious voices 
of these happy Indians reverberated through the woods ivith a 
solemnity 1 cannot forget. Surely, thought I, this scripture is 
fulfilled in my hearing, ' The wilderness and solitary place sball 
be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as a 
rose.' " 

The scliool Wcis now incrciised by two chiefs of differont 
tribes, pitching tents near the houses for the purpose of having 
their children ** read the ij;reat Book.'' The pious wife of 
Captain John, one of the Chippewa chiefs, was also a scholar. 
The number of members at the cliapel was 44, seven of them 
whites. The Grand River reservation was a strong hold of 
Satan, for drunkenness an4 licentiousness, and accompanying 
sins, among the Indians and whites. The house of a whito 
man was, for many 3^cars, the resort for the drunken and aban- 
doned of whites and Indians. Hearing the gospel, he was 
convicted of sin, and converted to God ; and was appointed a 
class leader to his converted neighbours. He cleared off the 
loose men and women around him, and opened his house to the 
worship of God. The converted Indians wore often tempted 
to drink rum and whiskey by keepers of low taverns and storca. 
Some pious Indians lately went into a store, and were asked to 
drink, and accepted a glass. They were pressed to drink 
again, they were ** welcome to drink freely what they pleased. 
A little more, would surely do them no harm." But they 
declined. Trged still, they asked " Have you Bible?" "Yest, 
we have Bibles," and shewed some. One of the Indians opened 
the loaves, and exclaime«l, '* ()h ! much gospel, very ii«)od. 
I^Iucli whiskey, no good I" And in this artless way the store- 
kevi)er was rtproveil, and (ln)j)pod furllu'r entreaty. ••- 



* An In<Man though uni'ducnli'd in often Khrowd. At a 
weftJ-rn part of Ohio, an iutt-llisf'Mit conv»'rtt«l Imlian chioi up|N-Hn-u. jie tt-asi on 
lubini'Mi to the Indian At^i^nta, and wan curiouii to itce hovr vbito p<Ki|iIo worahjp|)«<| 



At a rcTival niovtinj;. In tb« 
' 't u|i|N-Hn-d. lie tt-asi on 
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Iq the fall nnd winter^ nianj of the MtsaiBsauga or Chippewa 
^ tribe of the Ojebway nation, wandcnntr about the ehores of 
'lake Ontario, hcarinef of thei^ kinsman's frroat change (Peter 
Jones), wore induced to conio up to the Mohawk settlement, 
and saa whether the truth hnd been told. Thus they were 
llronght under the sound of the gospel ; and many were con- 
'Terted and made happy in the Lord. 

1825, — The pious teacher, Seth Crawford,— after remain- 
ing anion!^ the Indiana two yeirj, learn in^^ the langaage^ 
instractinijf the chd Iren, and conducting religious meetings, — 
left the M-:^hawk settlement, Apial Gth^ for h'm native home. 
He hnd won the esteem and love of the Indians; and they 
parted with him in sorrow and tsarSj and^ when gone, the 
younrr people of the Indians prayed fervently for his safe jour- 
ney, welfare, and return. The name of &5etli Crawford will 
always be associated with the history of the reformation of the 
Mohawk and Misaissanga tribes on the Grand Eiver in Upper 
Canada, His living among the Indians, setting an ei:ampl0 
as well as applying precept was an important event in the 
early change of the people from Tieathenism or formality to 
the gospeh 

A c?imp meeting was held, on Yonge Street, fourt-een miles 
from York, beginning June 7th and closing on the lOtk. 
The meeting was not numerously attended, from 500 to a 
thousand, but was rendered very profitable. A weighty dis- 
course at the heginnmgj from the text, '^ Lord, hdp me," 
made a deep impresaioo. Several discourses were delivered 
eacli day, with prayer-meetinga In the iutermediata time. 



Ofti^. TliB wc^tTier wqs calJ, nnd Ibe fruitio m-N^tiin; house hvl Qfi BtDve : but imti 
potfj and kf^ttldfj full i>r Uts oil 9 w£<rp iit In ih» aSplefl. On Lh« Sibbath erenloi^, 
ttUj^o the pBDpto wero Doqiitps^] ti) prnj^nq: nn 1 js^hi^iHR: at the bltftr* floino eai^lcsft 
jooiiijf man camft xi\ onw of tbs ktittlep. tA.ij^1]<iDs? and ttlklTii;, to ll|fli1: djeara. The 
Wllin warminK him sfllf, Wi« fti^tanv^hGLl at sufh c-nadjuot. At last he eriedj ^* Wanjjh V* 
atl^Snifp " The^B Young; raeo bFirl too itntch.^theBi; ynuri'j^ ratn bad tno much. Thus* 
jouo^ rtjsn have not baaii blwsod wUh K'^od pftaobern ; or tbey wo\ild uctX t« bmd 
yya id tie h," H43 tb«n flpaka if* Ib'^ ccvmpiny ArCiciQ^ tbie flfc, oxplninlnj^ what be 
niPiot b? gno^3 prMjcbera. "Stjriis m^n/* RHii'l he, " pteACh wStb all tbiJlr hflart ;*• 
patling his rinht Imnd (it tbi beF^lnnio^ of hift left, Tne&alQ[i that tbey were wholly 

EJYcn np to tbft Imnine^'t. '*Th*-ii X\\k fienpEfl w\\\ lie pood-"' *'Soriic moo," satd 
fl, uiovin^ hifl rijbt bind ti tho middle of his l^ft, *' Duly preach wiib baU their 
ht^ru; ther do Htne ffoodd^' lie tbto n]OT#i1 bt? rij^^it hand 10 the iibUdro ol hlfl 
Icftmidilli llnferi eontFtiiiitij; htjtJipt niensuteimiiit, h^\ cried ^* mighty little I" Ila 
tbcn TDQTi^d hU b&nd ta UieeoiJ of his flojEitrfl, p^iuned. for Qiukrly a minute. t^Ueistin; 
hUhrcAlh, vhoq h& ttcir a irocneiiJoaii ptil^ adcI cri«d out, " II'a kU wbd I" 
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Above sixty pereoiis profefesed a change of heart, as the result 
of the meeting, and niany more appeared awakened and pcDi- 
tent. 

THE MISSISSAUGAB. 

Another camp meeting was commenced at Mount Pleasant, 
five miles from the Grand River, June 24th, — principally noted 
for promoting the work of God among the Mississauga In- 
dians. The day before, a party of Indians, with Peter Jones, 
went to the ground, and set up the tents, on one side of the 
encampment. The whites had the other side. The next 
morning, about 100 Indians, men and women, were on the 
ground, and in time for the first senice ; about 50 were pro- 
fessors of religion. On Sunday, Thomas Davis, the Mohawk 
chief, addressed the Indians in their own language. With 
eyes filled with tears, and an elegance of gesture natural to the 
children of the forest, he held the attention of all. Among 
many other things, he told his poor brethren, that when their 
moccasins were worn out, Gt>d would send them more ; that 
if their corn was poor. He would provide ; and that, after toil 
and hunting were over. He would take them to heaven, — pro- 
vided they continued faithful to the Heavenly Father. He 
was followed by Peter Jones, — who had for some months en* 
gaged in speaking publicly to his people. First, he spoke to 
the Indians, in the Chippewa tongue. Then he addressed the 
whole assembly in English. Ue said that he was converted 
about two years before, at a camp meeting. With a heart 
overflowing with gratitude, he thanked the white people, and 
the Methodists in particular, for sending the Gospel to the 
Indians, delivering so many from licathenism and intempcr* 
ance. He said that sixty Indians had been converted and 
could testify the torgiveness of sins, through the merits of 
Christ. If they would continue their efforts, amonj^ the 
Indians, all the tribes would soon be broujrht to the knowledge 
of God. He added, that the prayer in which the Indian con- 
verts shewed the greatest earn est iicfs was, that the l^ord would 
keep them from drinking irhixkn/. Ho ontroattul tho whites 
still to pray for the L(»rd to jiour out the Spirit upon the 
Indians. The address from an old chief and an Indian youth, 
with the sight of so many christian Indians, made a powerful 
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impression on the large congregation, in favour of helping the 
Indian race. Fourteen natives were converted at the camp 
meeting, — some Mohawk, most of them Mississaugas. 

It was remarkable, before, at and after the camp meeting, that 
the Mississaugas were so easily persuaded to receive the Gospel, 
as they were wholly pagan, in ali respects, and the most beastly, 
drunken, dirty natives in the country, — the very lowest among 
the low. Yet, when they heard the word of God, they believed 
at oncej and some were brought to an awakened state as 
sinners, by the first discourse. {Some were convinced and con- 
verted at the same meeting. After the camp meeting, conver- 
sions were frequent, tiriies of refreshing continued, and the 
pious Indians (said the missionary) ** appeared as happy as 
they could live." 

Conversion among the Indians wrought outwardly, as among 
the whites ; Jacob, a Mohawk, was an instance. He was a man 
of good disposition, and amiable manners ; industrious in 
farming, and comfortable in his home ; and seldom allowed 
himself in intoxication. He was thought to be good and 
happy, and so he thought too, until he heard the gospel in 
power. He was convinced of his sin, and sought the Saviour, 
He found peace at the camp meeting, and returned home a 
happy christian ; and soon after his wife and two daughters 
were converted. He was no longer indifferent to the degrada- 
tion and sins of his people, but he went from cabin to cabin, 
saying, "0, my brethren, do not these abominable things 
The Great Spirit is angry. You must die. Now consider 
where the wicked man must go.'^ Jacob urged the new birth, 
and told his people. "We must be born new men. Our hearts 
new. His spirit makes us new heart. Then, oh, much peace, 
much joy." He was now importunate for a school in his part 
of the reservation. 

Another instance is an Indian who was so given to drun- 
kenness, that he would part with any thing for whiskey. He 
once offered to sell his only bullock, and because the person 
would not purchase, in a rage he attempted to destroy the 
animal. Another time he had sold all the clothes of any 
worth, and now stole the seed corn which his wife had put 
away, for planting in the spring ; for the care of the cabin, 
and the labour of the field too, devolved on the squaws. He 

M-1 
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offered the corn for whiskey ; but the seed was purchased bj a 
friend and returned to the poor woman. When intoxicated, 
he was very quarrelsome, and often returned home naked, 
bruised and scarred in a shocking manner, like the man pos- 
sessed of an unclean spirit, and coming from the tombs. 
(Mark v. 2.) But, what a change ! He is kind to his family, 
lives a life of prayer, '< clothed in his right mind, and sitting 
at the feet of Jesus," in his ordinances. He is industrious, 
and anxious to provide for his family. The gospel to the 
Indian is especially the ** promise of the life that now is," and 
a true inward religion bears fruit outwardly in an Indian as 
well as a white. 

The Missisaugas had never been used to settled work. 
Hunting and fishing were their delight and their living. A 
good number were now collected about the chapel and school. 
What should these new Christians do for their support ? They 
were inclined to settle, and till land, and rove as little as pos- 
sible. The Mohawk chief lent them some ground. In the 
spring, Peter Jones, with the men of his tribe, set about clear- 
ing the land, enclosing, ploughing, and planting it. The men 
were awkward in their first attempts, but they succeeded in 
putting in some fields of corn and potatoes. After the camp 
meeting, tlie men engaged in hoeing. July Ist, the crop, 
thougli injured by the frost, looked well, and a good lian'cst 
was in prospect. And this was the first essay at farming by 
the Missisauga Indians in Canada. The Indian society wa« 
now increased to 70 members. 

THE PRESENTS AT THE CREDIT RIVER. 

The Missis'Jiaugas received notice from the Indian agent, to 
repair to tlie Credit to receive the usual annual presents and 
payments, for surrendering tlieir lands. July 4th to the 6th, 
the people wore employed in getting themselves ready. Thej 
were two ihy> in travollinir, and arrived at tlic Credit by the 
sunset of the 8th. imd pitched their wi^cwams. IVtor Jones 
held a prayer mcL'ting in the evening with them. The next 
day, he waited on the le^ent, Colonel (Jivens, in York. Ou 
the Sabbath, the Indians wont abjut throe miles to hear D. 
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Gulp preach* At thres o'clock, Peter Jones preached bj the 
river Credit, to about 300 people, whites and Indians, firat in 
Indian and then in Enj^tish* The power of the Lord came 
upon some of the Indians, and thej fell to the ground, some 
rcjoiciagj and some eryiog for pardon. To close up the daj, 
u class meeting was held among the Indiana before sunset ; 
and thus these poor Indiana spent the Lord's day, who a few 
I months ago» were wandering the woods, and knew not one day 
^^m from another. On Monday^ some of the Indians went to the 
^B mouth of the river, to fish, and caught 40 salmon. A letter 
^H came from the Indian agent, reojueating the Indians to come on 
^B to the H umber river, twelve miles from the Credit, and receive 
^H their payments and presents on Wednesday » On Tuesday, 
^H the tribe moved on to the Humber, fixed their wigwams, and 
^H assembled for prayers at sunset. Peter Jones exhorted on a 
^B-pile of stones. Some pagan Indians mocked and others ap- 
^H pea red aiEfected. The nest morning, a boat arrived from York, 
^B'^^itb the load of gooda for the Indiana* The heathen campa* 
' niea of the Missisangas from around lake Ontario were col- 
lected together, as well as the Christians from the Grand Elver. 
Colonel Givens and some miiitarj officers soon after arrived. 
At noon the Rev> Br^ Straehan and his wife, with several gen- 
tlemen, came up from Yorkj to see the Christian Indians. He 
requested Peter Jones to assemble the children, that he might 
hear them read and sing* While they were cutting and divid- 
ing the goods, some of the efiildren read and sung two hymns 
in the open air. After the dividing was over, all the Christian 
Indians assembled before the Church of England minister, and 
a member of the Government, who heard two read in the 
Testament and others in a plain Bchool book. He then ex- 
pressed his happiness in seeing them so ohangedi advised them 
to settle on their land at the Credit, build a village^ and said 
that the Government would willingly assist. He then prayed 
with these poor natives of the woods. The ledians consulted 
together, and unanimously agreed to take the ad vie a given, 
and settle on the Credit the next spring. Thus originated 
the settlement of the Missisaugas on the river Credit, — so 
noted in the history of the Indian missions^ and kept up 
for so many years after* 
A custom prevailed at the ftnnual metting of the Indian 
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tribes, of the agent's giving a few gallons of spirits, not with 
amy bad design, but to express good will to the natives. The 
custom had produced bad effects ; for the natives tasting of 
the liquor would continue drinking, and some would even 
spend all they received in whiskey, before they arrived home. 
A check was now put upon the practice. The Christian men 
had all agreed not to take the fire water, as these strong fiery 
spirits were very expressively called by the Indians, and b^ged 
the agent not to offer them to any of the Indians. He kindly 
hearkened to their request, and ventured to forbid the opening 
of the kegs of spirits ; and for the first time, perhaps, the kegs 
were carried away from an Indian camp untasted and unopened. 
Thus the gospel had stopped an evil custom, and the Christian 
Indians were never offered ardent spirit by the government 
agents afterwards. • 

After the presents were received, the Christian Indians pre- 
pared for home, and a large number of the pagan Indians, 
accompanied them, to the Grand River, to see and hear the 
great things spoken of, — many of whom^were already awakened 
and seeking the Lord. The party was three days journeying, 
having prayer meetings as they passed along, and safely arrived 
on Sunday morning, at the chapel. The next Sunday, July 
31st, Alvin Torry commenced service at 10 o'clock, Peter Jones 
interpreted. The house was crowded, with the old worshippers, 
and the strangers from the recent meeting at the Humber. 
The word of the Lord was with power. It was the greatest 
day yet among the Indians. For^-five were publicly baptized, 
in the Christian faith, and ga^e themselves to the Lord and to 
his church. Hereby the society was increased to 101, viz. : 
Mohawks, 27 ; Ojebways, or as they were commonly called 
Missisaugas, 68 ; whites 6. In the afternoon, there were 60 
Indian children in the Sunday school. 

The missionary, Mr. Torry, expressed the opinion that natives 
were essential to the carrying on of the Indian work, or white 
men after learning the language. And he rejoiced in such a 
helper as Peter Jones, whose knowledge of the manners and 
language of his people, and his own habits of life, fitted him 
already as a missionary. *< He is a youth," said he, " of much 
promise to his^nation, and the church, and whose labours are 
& continual blessing to his people." 
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THE MUNCIT INBIAKS, 

Knowing that there were Indiana of the Muiioey nation 
with some Chippewaja, living in the valley of the river Thames, 
Alvin Torry agreed with Peter Jones to visit the people, in 
order to introduce the gospel ^ as among the Mohawks and Mis- 
dssaugms. After one of the great^sst meetings yet witnesisedp 
on account of the power of God among the Indians j— causing 
& shout of Hallelujah I and glory ^ glory ! by all the people^ — - 
on the morrow, Monday, Slay 23rd, the two happy labourers 
for the gospel began the journey to the Thames. 

The river Thames has its source in the wilderness between 
the Grrand Eiver and lake Huron. It runs in a south-west 
course, emptying into lake St. Clair. Several bodies of Indians 
dwelt on this river. One, in the township of Oxford, is the 
Moravian IntlianSj so called from a Moravian misaionary dwel- 
ling among them. Twenty miles np the river, in the township 
Jof Delaware, lived a remnant of the Belawares, called Mun- 
leejs. And there was a village of Chippeways between the 
[Munceys and the Moravitins, calkd the lower Munceytown, 
[seven miles from the former, and thirteen miles from the latter. 
[These Indians were a remnant of the Delaware s, taught by 
fPavid Brainard and some Moravian missionaries in the United 
f StateSj and sought in 1792 an asylum on the Thames. 

The first who felt a Christian interest for these Indians was 

a young school teacher, named John Carey. He came in from 

Schoharie, New York state, and was teaching a school on 

Talbott's streetj in Westminster, a township adjoining Dela* 

ware on the east. He had frequently seen these Indians from 

. the Thames pass the school ; and at times they would encamp 

I near it> He pitied their spiritual ignorance and their poverty* 

) He thought he would try to do them good, by instructing their 

[childrea. In December, 1824j with a friend, he travelled 

\ seven miles through the woods^ and found the dwelling of 

I George Turkey, the principal chief. He was not at bomej 

[ but his family shewed hospitality to their visitors^ and appeared 

capable of improvementi He was encouraged to repeat bis 

visit> April 3rd j but now none were at home. He spent tha 
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night, a cold Sabbath night, in a poor wigwam alone, without 
fire or food. On the 15th he made another visit; and again 
the wigwams were all empty. But on his fourth visit, April 
25th, he found the Indians at home. He now requested to 
know if they would be willing to have their children instructed ; 
and offered to become their teacher. He asked no recompence, 
offering to teach at his own expense. Some appeared friendly, 
and others indifferent, to the proposal. A council of all the 
chiefs was called ; and the teacher was allowed to be present. 
They threw themselves on the grass, and talked in their own 
tongue two hours. At last, chief Westbrook arose, and told 
him that they were divided in opinion ; some wished the chil- 
dren to follow their forefathers, but himself and others wished 
their children to learn to read. The pious, disinterested young 
man, now 24 years of age, resolved to make a trial, and 
appointed a time to begin the school. 

On the 2nd of May, John Carey sent a letter, dated from 
Munceytown, to Mr. Torry, speaking of what he had done, 
the situation of the Indians, and desired a visit from him with 
Peter Jones. He said that the Muncey system of morality 
and religion was very dark and sensual ; a mixture of Roman 
Catholicism, paganism, and some correct notions — remains of 
the labours of the pious Brain ard, who laboured among the 
Delawares, on the Susquehannah river, in the present state of 
New York, about eighty years before. Heaven, for instance, 
was a place for the good, where there was plenty of clothes, 
food, and other good things. 

So Mr. Torry and Peter Jones came on to Dumfiies, where 
they held a meeting. May 24th, they rode on, came to Oxford, 
and A. Torry again preached. On 26th, they came to Westmin- 
ster, and held a meeting, when both exhorted : a dull meeting. 
On 27th, they travelled on foot, through the woods, for Muncey- 
town, having a guide, and found John Carey in good spirits, 
with a school of eight children. From the Grand River mis- 
sion, the distance was about 70 miles. They came to George 
Turkey's, and explained the object of the visit. After singing 
and praying with the chief's family, he shewed them another 
hut, with blankets and boards to sleep upon. May 28th, they 
travelled on to the lower Muncey village. Many talked the 
Ojebway, and therefore understood Peter Jones. The people 
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of the encampment were about 200 souls. May 29th, a 
meeting was held, about 50 collected together, to hear the first 
Christian discourse to thein. Another encampment, eight 
miles down the river from the lower Muucey, was visited. 
Here the guide caught a fish, on which the three supped, and 
then laid down on some boards, without any blankets. May 
30th, a general council was held, to consider the proposals of 
preaching and schools. When the chiefs were told that the 
use of ardent spirits was an injury, they agreed to it j but said, 
** Whiskey comes from the white man. When we have any 
thing to sell, whiskey is the first thing the white man offers." 
The reply was, that bad men tempted with whiskey, not good 
white men. The chiefs objected, " tliat the Moravians preached 
to the Indians, many years ago, on the other side of lake Erie, 
and when many Indians had become Christians, the Mora- 
vians contrived to have these Indians confined in a house, 
when they were all murdered or burnt up." The reply was, 
that not the Moravian missionaries, but a band of wicked 
whites, 160 in number, formed a design, in 1782, of cutting 
off all the Moravian Indians at Muskingum, whither they had 
gone from Sandusky, to obtain provisions. Colonel Gibson, 
at Pittsburgh, sent a messenger to warn the Indians, but he 
arrived after the massacre. The blood thirsty whites bound 
and murdered in cold blood 96 of these Delewares, of whom 
34 were children. A party of Indians and English, however, 
fell upon the white savages, and the greater part was slain. 
When the chiefs were told that the Great Spirit had sent these 
visitors, to shew them the way of salvation, they replied that 
" the Great Spirit had sent them prophets, who said they must 
live as their fathers had done." They were told that the Great 
Spirit had given the whites the great Book, and had not given 
them the great Book. To this they could make no reply. But 
they promised to consider the matter ; and the missionarieg 
promised soon to return. After spending five days in the wil- 
derness, with the Thames Indians, with little sleep or food, apd 
travelling 60 miles on foot, the minister and the Indian exhor- 
ter, with the guide, returned to Westminster, leaving John 
Carey engaged in the school in the upper village. 
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SECOND VISIT TO THE MUNCETS. 

Feeling an anxiety about the new school in Munceytown, 
and the eflfect of the first visit on the Thames Indians, in 
r^ard to the gospel, Alvin Torry resolved to visit them again 
before the Conference. To make the visit acceptible as pos- 
sible, and to employ the ardour of some of the new converts 
at the mission house, he invited five young men to go to the 
Thames with Peter Jones. This was the first missionary com- 
pany of Indians, under a zealous and prudent leader. They 
left on the 23rd August, and arrived at Geoi^ Turkey's, on 
the Thames, on the evening of the 25th. Here they found 
John Carey, who informed them that he had in school 18 
children, and that the Indians were very friendly. On the 
27th, they visited Tumeko's camp, eight miles from the lower 
Muncey, and were kindly received by the old chief. But they 
were preparing for a great j>om? wow or dance, with offering of 
meat, soup, and whiskey to their gods, and refused to receive 
the offer of the gospel and schools. The chief said the Great 
Spirit liked their way of worship, and he accepted also the 
worship of the Hats (white men). On the 29th, they went 
back to the lower Muncey ; but the men were preparing for a 
great hunt, in order for a feast shortly to be made. They then 
returned to George Turkey's : a work of grace was begun in 
his family. Two of Peter Jones' company offered to visit a 
tribe of Chippeways, on the head waters of the river Sauble, 
which runs into lake Huron. The tribe lived about 20 miles 
from Munceytown, nearly north. 

Sept. 1st, Mr. Torry arrived at Turkey's. In the evening 
they all went to the lower Muncey, where was to be the great 
annual feast of the offerings of the first fruits of the earth. It 
was thus described by P. Jones : — 

" They brought a little of all that they raised, such as Indian 
com, potatoes, pumkins, beans, melons, and squashes, together 
with twelve deer. The Indian women were busily engaged cook- 
ing their provisions. Previous to the commencement of their 
exercises, they (invited us strangers into a long Pagan Temple, 
prepared for such purposes. There is a door at each end, one 
opening to the east and the other to the west. On entering, we 
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observed all the Indians seated on the ground round two fires. In 
the centre of the temple was a large post, round which was sus- 
pended a number of deer skins and wampum. I was also informed 
that wampum is kept buried at the foot of this post Near the 
post sat two Indian singers, each with a large bundle of undressed 
deer skins, which served as drums. There were two young men 
appointed to watch the doors and keep the fires burning. The 
doors being closed, the young men brought each of them an arm- 
ful of hemlock boughs, which being thrown on the fires, smothered 
them and caused a great smoke, in order that the smoke might fill 
every corner of the temple. Each man waved his blanket over 
the fire. This was done with the idea of purifying the temple and 
driving/out the evil spirits. After the smoke subsided, an old 
Chief rose up, who was the master of the ceremony, with a turtle 
shell in his hand, which he began to rattle ; he then delivered a 
speech to the people, telling them the object of their mee'ting, 
that they had come together to thank the Great Spirit for the 
growth and ripening of their corn, &c. When he finished his 
speech he began to dance, sing, and rattle the shell — ^the two 
singers sang with him, beating on their skins ; when he took his 
seat he handed the shell to the next person, who performed in the 
same way. Thus it went on from one to the other all night. The 
purport of their speeches was recounting the mercies of the Great 
Spirit to them during the past year, and telling any remarkable 
dreams they had had. In the course of the night a number of 
them went out at the west door, making a wailing noise to the 
moon ; they came in again at the east door. In the morning the 
meat and soup were divided amongst the people. These feasts 
often last several days. No drinking or improper conduct is 
allowed ;:^the utmost solemnity prevails." 

The young men from the river Sauble reported, that they 
found the Indians not much addicted to drunkenness, and 
very attentive to what was said about Christianity. They 
asked many qufestions, and said they would send some to the 
Grand River, to learn more. Some appeared to be touched 
with what they now heard, and said, " We will come to the 
Grand River, and pray,'* which signified they would become 
Christians, and worship God. 

By the exertions of John Carey, and the influence of the 
Presiding Elder, and the Westminster and Thames preachers, 
a sum had beeji collected from the white inhabitants lor a house 
for meetings and schools, at the upper Muncey. Chief West- 
brook went down to Detroit, in his canoe, a distance of 120 
miles for nails for the building, The affairs of the mission ou 
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the Thames were cncoura»];in«^ : a school was established, a 
mecLing houso was soon tobe^iu, a pious teacher and exhorter 
resided among the Indians, a few in the upper and lower 
Muncey were well inclined to Christianity ; and a comiDCDce- 
ment was made on the river Sauble. 

The five young men from the Grand River behaved in their 
new sphere with great propriety : were very zealous for the 
salvation of their counlrymon ; and their behaviour ns Cliris- 
tians made a favourable impression on the pagan Indians. 
Alvin Terry's plan of sendinrr natives out into the wildemcas 
to bring in the natives to tlie gosptil, met the approbatioD of 
all the preachers, was followed for many years, and with groat 
results. It is strange the plan was cvet lost sight of. 

The principal chiefs of the pagan Indians in the two Mun- 
cey villages, and in Tumeko's camp, opposed the offer of Chris- 
tianity on these grounds : ** The whites are Christians, and 
' yet they are no better than we. They lie, cheat, pet drunk, 
swear. They have injured the poor Indians. By various 
pretences, they have cheated us out of our lands. We will 
retire to the western Indians. We will have nothing to do 
with the whites or their religion." However, their opposition 
by degrees gave way on the admission that such whites were 
no more christians than the heathen. As soon as the Indians 
were assisted to classify the whites into bad and good, the way 
of the gospel began to be i)repared. 

The visit was of advantage to the six Indian youths. In 
going to the Thames]and returning, they were hospitably enter- 
tained by the jMethodist people, and sliewed great kindness. 
They mixed in social and public worship witli tlie Methodists, 
in passing through the Dumfiios and Westminster circuits 
and saw the industry and home comforts of the white inhabi- 
tants. They were doterininiMl still more to hold fast to the 
good white Cliristian's religion, and to seek a settled life in 
order to enjoy some of the same omforts. 

Tin: CONFF.Iir.Nt'K. 

The second Hi'ssion ol'tho C'amida Conlercnce wxs held in the 
tmvnship of S.iltfltvt. in a n«'w thuicli on the rifty-Milo- 
Croek. The lir-^t inliahitantH «»f the head of the lake, instead 
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of solving the streams names after persons or things, called the 
creeks according to the distances they ran. In the township 
of Niagara are the four and eight mile Creeks ; in Louth, the 
18 mile Greek; in Trafalgar, the 12 and 16 mile Creek. Bishop 
lledding came a second time into Canada, and took the chair 
of tlie Conference, September 14th. 

'I'he business of the meeting was of the ordinary description, 
and nothing of particular note was transacted. Six young men 
were received on trial, viz. : James llichardson. Timothy 
Martin, Egerton Eyerson, Daniel McMuUen, John Black,^and 
Anson Green. The only preacher who located was David 
Culp, who began in the time of the war, and had travelled a 
few years. The superannuated preachers were the same as 
last year, with the addition of Henry Ryan, — who after so 
niany years useful toil in the gospel field, — was now laid aside; 
and James Willson resumed his labours. There was an increase 
in the membership of 683 whites and 48 Indians. The list 
of circuits had some change. In the Niagara district, a new 
circuit was taken out of the Niagara and called the Fort George 
and Queenston. The Niagara circuit received instead several 
appointments from the Grand River mission, especially the 
Cansborough settlement, — in which a powerful revival of reli- 
gion began in the winter of 1823-4, and was continuing, 
making a great change in the settlement. A society of thirty 
members was raised, and a chapel of 30 by 36 feet, with a 
prosperous Sabbath school. The ** new settlements" were no 
longer a mission, but a circuit, which was called after the 
township of Toronto. In the Bay of Quinte district,^ King- 
ston is named with the Bay of Quinte circuit. Smith's Creek 
circuit is named after the village of Cobourg, and Rice Lake 
is taken on the list. A mission is now begun in the new set- 
tlements between the Mississippi and Ottawa rivers. 



YOUNG PREACHERS STUDIES. 

The Conference took into consideration " the want of intel- 
lectual improvement among our young preachers generally," — 
meaning the six now taken on trial, the six of last year, and 
the six now received into full connexion (named, William 
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Ryerson, Robert Corson, William Griffis, Jacob Poole, David 
Wright, Solomon Waldron), — and believed that these '* our 
young men should have more advantages for the improvement 
of their minds, in order to meet the wants of society, now im- 
proving in literary acquirements.^' Resolved, therefore, that 
the '^ Presiding Elders, and other of our senior brethren, be 
requested to pay special attention to this matter; takin<i: ^he 
oversight oF, and affording to, our young men all the aid in their 
power for the attainment of this object." What aid the senior 
brethren could give, must have been only in the way of advice 
concerning study, and in the recommendation of particular 
books. Still, the young men of those days were not left with- 
out a Conference course of study. Indeed, for admission into 
full connexion, it was ** indispensably necessary" to be well 
acquainted with the following books : — 

"Wesley's Sermons, Fletchers Checks, Clarke and Benson's Com- 
mentaries, Watt's Logic, Mosheim and Milner's Church Histories, 
Murrays' English Grammar, and Morse's Geography. 

Further, the young men were recommended to peruse, as 
''useful and ornamental" study, the following variety : — 

"Wesley's Natural Philosophy. 

Goldsmith's Kome, Greece, and England. 

JRollin's Ancient History. 

Pridoaux and Shuckford's Connections of the Old and New 

Testaments. 
Clarke's Chronological Tables in his Commentary. 
British Nepos. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. 
Young's Night Thoughts. 
Cowper's Poems. 

Biographies of Wesley, Fletcher, Coke, Bramwcll, and Francis 
Jiavier. 

A person knowinij; these works must acknowledge that a 
better selection could not he made, lor young preachers with 
half an education in English learning and with a measure of 
divinity not hall' full, yet with a heart overflowing with love 
to (fod and man. Tljo youn,^ men taken out into tlic itine- 
rant work worr, from the beginning. mo>tly of this character 
and qualification. In the knowledge of the luiuian disease, 
none were Ixjtter : and in the application of the remedy, none 
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could exceed them, as the' multitudes of gospel cures testified. 
But, in the manner of preaching, some knew better the rheto- 
rical rules of public discourse, and were more polished and 
correct ; and in the matter of preaching, some were better 
versed in the details and smaller duties of the Christian econo- 
my, and more apt in learned illustrations. To use a figure : 
the young (and sometimes the older) preachers were admira- 
ble in laying the foundation and raising the building; but 
others excelled more in the interior work. If the young men 
mastered the subjects of the appointed catalogue, with their 
long horseback rides and walks, and their twenty-five or thirty 
appointments a month, they could not be very deficient in 
mental improvement, or unfit to meet the wants and wishes of 
the congregations. 

SUPERANNUATED PREACHERS. 

A resolution was passed at the Conference for the assistance 
of the superannuated preachers. They received a small share 
of the Chartered Fund, probably, but the income from it was 
small, and there were now 83 superannuated men, in the Con- 
ferences of the Metl odist Episcopal Church, to share it. Each 
Conference had to provide its own fund besides. The Canada 
Conference had not yet done so. But they gave the six 
superannuated preachers liberty " to make collections in all 
places where they may labour," but ** must account for the 
same, together with all which they may receive in consideration 
of their services." As the permission was merely for the old 
preachers to beg for themselves, it is very unlikely many col- 
lections were made. 

FIRST MISSIONARY REPORT. 

The Canada Auxiliary Missionary Society, held a meeting 
during the Conference, Thomas Davis the Mohawk chief, and 
Peter Jones, the Chippeway chief, addressed the meeting, — the 
first missionary addresses from Indians in the Province. As 
the first report of the Missionary Society, and drawn up with 
ability and interest, though long, it may be here appended for 
prehcrvation : — 
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The managers, in presenting their first annual report to the 
society and the public, beg leave to call their attention to the 
fields of labour for their missionaries, and the prospects which lie 
before them of probable usefulness, as well as to exhibit the state 
of their financial concerns. 

The fields of labour in this country which are presented to the 
attention of the society, and which are now open to the labour of 
our missionaries, are the newly settled townships and the Indiin 
tribes. 

The new townships which have been surveyed and opened for 
location since the late war, form a line of settlements, in the rtor 
of the old settlements, the whole length of the province — a length 
of about 600 miles. To these new townships are thronging thon- 
sands from Europe and the older parts of America, who in most 
places would be without the means of grace, were it not for the 
labours of the itinerant ministry ; nor can it be expected that any 
adequate supply can be aftorded' by any other means,-^8iich is the 
scattered state of the poprJatioii, and insulated as thty nrv by 
vacant lands. It is to those new townships and destitute sottK-^ 
monts that our misi^ionaricK are to continue to direct their atten- 
tion, that the voice of grace with the sound of the axe may be 
heard, and that log cabins and chapels of devotion may continut* 
to rise up together. 

The missionary ground which has heretofore been occupied by 
our missionaries, were the new st-ttlemcntfl on the river itideau, 
and the newly settled townKhi[)8 at the head of lake Ontariu. 
Those; are now oniln'acod in tlie Porth and Toronto circuits, and 
supplit'd ])y the labours of Ibe circuit proaohers, the iuhubituutii 
being at length both able and willing to support the expenses of 
regular circuits. 15y the labours of the lute niissionari(«K theso 

circuits have been organized, — order in society much promoted, 

the altar of devotion erected in many families, and many' 8iuuera 
converted from the error of tluir ways, and thus added to tbu 
church of Christ. Tho duty of tlii' missionaries, and tlie services 
which they are expcttod lo juTforni, are to labour daily for the 
wellhro of their ilocks, by preaching the word in every di*Ktitutc 
settlement ; to distribute tiic iloly Scriptures to the di-stitutc : to 
exhort to i)eace and the sui>iM»rt <if the civil authoritiiK : to encou- 
rage the establishment of Sahbath s<hools ; to rcconinifud econo- 
my, decency, and in<lustry ; to i»ress the worship tif (iikI in cvrry 
family; to visit the sick and assist the poor: to adniinistiT tlio 
ordinaiH'cs ; to labour for and sulVcr ^\itli their Hocks ; and tti «lo 
all in their power to bring Jiinners tn repentance, nn«l tlicrcbv 
endeavour to extend the iiilor« sts of the Kedt-inicr's kinf;doni. 
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Improvement of the condition of the Indian Tribes. 

Of the natives there are two bodies which present themselves 
more especially to the benevolent consideration of the Christian 
public, viz.: the Six Nations, and the tribes of the great Chippewa 
nation. 

The Mohawks arc the most leading tribe of the Six Nations, 
having been rendered more intelligent by some advantages ot 
education By British liberality, schools have been kept up in 
the Mohawk for many years, — by which means principally several 
have been matured to a state of intelligence and genius sufficient 
to prove that the native mind is capable of virtues and excellen- 
cies the most refined. These remain monuments of real great- 
ness amid the depravity of a great part of the nation, who, by the 
destructive use of ardent spirits, are hurried on to the dreadful 
precipice which threatens their utter extinction. Nothing, in our 
opinion, can rescue this people but the power of the gospel. 

That the truths and power of grace are capable of producing 
great alterations, we have evident examples at the Grand River, — 
some of the most dissipated of that nation having been changed 
from confirmed habits of drunkenness and irreligion, to habits of 
sobriety, and to a virtuous and pious deportment, worthy indeed 
of Christians of more enlightened communities. At the mission 
house on the Grand River, there are about thirty Mohawks, who 
adorn the gospel of their profession ; among these is a chief of 
considerable distinction, who is much devoted and takes a deep 
interest in the welfare of the society and of the schools. 

The Chippewa nation, in its various tribes, is by. far the most 
numerous. They spread out the whole length of the province, 
extending also far to the north. " Their tongue is said to be the 
most prevailing, and is held in such esteem that the chiefs in every 
tribe must speak it in general councils ;" and that, with a know- 
ledge of this tongue, the traveller may pass through to the Western 
ocean, conversing with every nation. The Missisaugahs, once a 
powerful tribe of the Chippewas, have been mnch reduced by for- 
mer wars, and in later times by the use of ardent spirits. Such a 
thirst have they for the taste of spirits, that they have been known 
to barter the most valuable of their presents for a small quantity ; 
and not unfrequently have they continued their drunken revels 
till their whole property was expended. In this state they are 
frequently exposed to sufferings and death by the waters and frosts; 
and to tRis cause principally may be attributed their present^ 
degraded and wasted state. Their religion, too, is another proof * 
of the benighted state of their minds. Among their sacrifices are 
dogs ; their offerings are made to the sun and the moon ; and when 
influenced by apprehensions of danger, they have been known to 
pay their worship to the evil spirit, in order to induce him to do 
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them no harm. Their views of a futnre state arc altogether sen- 
sual, for they appear to have no higher idea of happiucss than 
plenty of game and pleasant huntings. Thus do these unhappy 
people appear to be entirely without God and without hope in th« 
world. Their wandering state and manner of life have been snj- 
posed to be insurmountable obstacles in the way to their conTcr- 
sion : for they are every where at home, — seldom long in one placej 
— never erecting any permanent habitations ; but reHiding in tem- 
porary huts, covered with matted flags, or with barks from the 
trunks of trees. For such a people, then, where is there any fonn- 
dation for hope ? " Can these dry bones ever live ?" Yes, verilr, 
— for he that made them, can he not redeem them ? Is there any 
tribe of all the nations for whom the Saviour did not die ? and did 
notour Saviour command that the gospel of his grace and merer 
should be preached to every creature? By bow much the farther 
these pagans have wandered from tlie true God, by so much the 
more is the power of the gospel manifested, and the riches of hii 
grace exalted in their conversion. Of the degraded Missisangnhf, 
more than sixty during the past year have embraced the gospel : 
and such have been the changes wrought in their feelings and 
manners, as to be matter of astonishment to all who knew theoif 
and of especial encouragement for the society to persevere in their 
labours. 

Native schools for the improvement of the mind must be con- 
sidered of importance, whether for the purposes of civilizatioDi 
or to fix more permanently in the mind the principles of Chris- 
tianity. Where this has been already received, and even where 
strong religious feelings are experienced, "line upon line, ud 
Ijrecept upon precept," are necessary. A knowledge of reading, 
then, will greatly aid in such a course of instruction. By opening 
the Bible and whole libraries to the astonished minds of the natire 
disciples, — thereby unfolding the works of the Creator,*the plan 
of redemption through the Saviour, and the wonders of his love,— 
it will prepare them for teaching these great tilings to their friendi 
and neighbours. To the schools, then, and the revi%'ala of grac«, 
we must look for native ministers, who may hereafter preach to 
the surrounding nations of their red brethren " the unsearchable 
riches of Christ," 

The natives themselves perceive the importance of education^— 
especially wherever religious awakenings have commenced : im- 
mediately they solicit schools for th(! instruction of their children. 
It is now about two years since a school was commenced at the 
Tpper ^lokawk, where from 'JG to 30 children liave be^u taught to 
rciid in Knglisji. During the same time a Sablmth srhool has been 
kc])t uj), and well attended. Through the summer biith schooli 
liuve bcrn prospiTous. — lin* Salili.ith si.'IhmiI «in some occasions 
ronsisting nf about sixty youths and eliildrrn Tlit; improvement 
of thi' si-hool h;»'^ bi*»'n roupid-Tabb'. and .sonii- nf tin* si-holaraglre 
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I T^d i cat ions of st> per i or capaci ty. To b ro tkera Crawford and John- 
Roa is due the gratitude of the society for their assiduity and per- 
severance a« teachers in the achooU 

The hoiiae at this station was erected for the double purpose of 
Bchoola aadmcGtiiigs ; and m of hewed oak, neatly plastered, and 
tnade comfortable by a stove for winter- Jt was built partly by 
the labour of the nativea, hut moBtly by liberal donations of benev- 
olent individuftls in the adjaLcut Hettlementi. Before the houijg 
was erected, no room could be obtained for the school till an. aged 
chief (lately converted) offer 4^ his own house for the purpose, and 
retired to a cabin in the woods. 

At thifi t^iation about 100 adults of the Mii^si&augahs have their 
tents erected, with a view to aflbrd to their children Jtho advan- 
tages of education, — the principal chief of the tribe setting a 
suitable example by encouraging his young wife to attend the 
Bchool. A strong and increasing desire is wtiked up in the youth 
for learning to read ; the following is an example :— A few months 
since, a lad of about seventeen, having heard of a school at the 
Qrand jKiver, and pro nip ted by a desire for i;:du cation , set off on a 
journey of one hundred miles to visit the place where Indians ara 
taught to read. Being hospitably received by th Indian brethren, 
he entered the school, and is now making proficiency in hia 
studies j — and whut U farther encouraging, he apincarg to have 
experienced a change, and begins to improve his gifts by prayer 
in his native tongue. 

Among the Atuncey Indians, a tribe of the Dela wares on the 
river Thames^ n school was opened in the month of May Inst, Iti 
commencement waij dii^eonraging, and was attended with oircnui- 
staneefi of an unpromising nature^ among which was the reluct- 
ance of some of the cbiefe to consent to thq schooL Had the 
pions youth who commenced the undertaking^ possessed less enter- 
prise and perse vo ranee, the attemjit would probably hare failed, 
and thereby much good been prevented. After several visits, and 
much labour, he ut length succeeded in getting a school of seven 
children. The school has since become more popular, for on the 
first of the present month it eunsifsted of fifteen scholars. Through 
the exertions of the preachers, and the liberality of friends in the 
WeHtmiuKtor and Thames circuits, materials have been procured 
for erecting here a convenient building for schools and meetings^ 
In two other pla^e^ toaehcrs ha%e been solicited by the natives j 
and such are tlie prospects, that wo &re encouraged to hope that 
their solicitations will be complied with, and two more schools be 
m operation before the opening of the spring. Besides, It is 
e:]cpeeted that provision may be made for the board and education 
of several Indian boys from a distancci who have signified their 
wi6he4 to attend the school. 
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Translaiiont. 

For two years past, Doctor A. Hill, an intelligent Mohawk chief, 
has been engaged in the translation of the evangelists, St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke ; and having corrected a former translation of 
St. Mark and St. John, the whole are now nearly completed, and 
will be ready for the press in a short time. A princess of the same 
nation, well qualilfied for the work, it is understood, is engaged in 
the translation of the Acts of the Apostles : so that the Six Nations 
may hope, at no very distant period, to possess the invaluable 
treasure of the whole New Testament in the Mohawk language, — 
a tongue which most of the Six Nations understand. A number 
of excellent hymns have also been lately translated by the doctor, 
and are now ready for printing. In this compilation care has 
been taken to select the most spiritual of our hymns, as well as to 
famish variety ; such as for evening, morning, sabbath, sacramen- 
tal, &c. When this book shall be in possession of our pious native 
brethren, we expect the melody of their devotions (already excel- 
lent) will be greatly improved, to the advantage of public worship, 
and for the advancement of personal piety. 

Native Teachen. 

Considerable hopes are entertained that teachers and preachers 
from among the natives will be raised up, and prepared to carry 
instruction and the word of life to many nations of our vast wil- 
derness. In this hope we are encouraged from the fact that seve- 
ral promising and useful gifts have already appeared, both among 
the Mohawks and Chipawas. Among the former, native teachers 
of schools have been employed for man^ years by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society ; by which means a very considerable portion of 
that people can read intelligibly in their native tongue. In our 
school at the Grand River, a Mohawk convert has been engaged 
for some time as a teacher. Others, both Mohawks and Chipawas, 
are well qualified for usefulness in this department of the mission. 
Teachers of righteousness, also, in whom is seen the excellencies 
of grace as Christians, and the power of the gospel as exhorters, 
are rising up from among their brethren, and promise much for 
the interests of religion among the natives. We have already 
stated to what an extent the Chipawa language is understood 
among the tribes of the west and north. When, therefore, this 
favourable circumstance is taken into view, together with the 
effects of religious instruction on the minds and manners of this 
people during the past year, we cannot think it too much to hope 
that the gospel of the Saviour may be made known to these nations 
by means of native teachers, that churches may be formed among 
the wild men of the woods, and that the high praises of Jehovah 
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may yet be sung throughout the vast forests of America : then 
shall '' the wilderness and the solitary places he glad for them ; 
and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose." — Isaiah 

XXXV. 1. 

Effects of the Gospel on the Minds and Manners of the Natives. 

"We are aware that objections have been raised against any 
attempts for the improvement of the natives,— because ''they have 
grown worse by their intercourse with the whites ;" — thence it has 
been inferred that " all instruction to the natives has a demoral- 
izing, rather than a virtuous tendency." To this we reply, that if 
the acquaintance of the natives generally had been with the most 
virtuous part of the community, who had afforded them the means 
of instruction, enforcing the same by examples of piety and vir- 
tue ; and if, in consequence of suck intercourse, the natives had 
become more immoral and worthless, there would then be some 
force in the objection : but when it is considered that "the instruc- 
tion of the natives has been generally neglected ; and that, in the 
mean time, their manners have been debased by the vices of the 
immoral whites, who have thought it their interest to introduce 
the means of intoxication among them j the objection at once 
appears without weight, inasmuch as the vicious taint which the 
natives have received is from another source than that which is 
contemplated by this society, and altogether foreign from the pre- 
cepts of the gospel. 

The natives of America, we have no doubt, are as capable of 
improvement as any other people of similar advantages ; and that 
religious instruction may be as salutary on the savage mind, we 
are prepared to exhibit proofs which will not be questioned. We 
refer to the changes which have taken place at the several mis- 
sionary station87 and particularly at the Grand River, where, by 
the plain preaching of repentance towards God^ and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, about one hundred natives have been reclaimed 
from confirmed habits of vice and irreligion, to be a sober, virtu- 
ous and devoted people. Of this number sixty-eight are Missisau- 
gahs, who, with few exceptions, were entirely pagan ; and who, 
from their love of spirits, were among the most filthy and wretched 
of the savage tribes : but, since their conversion, all is changed. 
The drunkard's whoop, and savage yell have given place to the 
voice of supplication, and the orisons of pagan worship are ex- 
chang(?d for the melodious songs of grateful praise to Jehovah. 
The Christian Indians are aware of their weakness, and they deny 
themselves altogether the use of spirits. In this respect they 
exhibit an example worthy of imitation to their white brethren of 
the like infirmity ; for when these Indians have been urged to 
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'< take a little," they have been known to reply, " No, me drink 
no more. Once we drink too much, and me fear, if me drink a 
lit lie J me drink too mucli again.'' 

The Indians, by becoming a sober people, find their condition 
more comfortable in many respects. Their presents of clothing 
from the government bt-ing saved from the waste of intoxicatioo. 
they are enabled to appear more decently, and to live In a more 
comfortable manner. 

By the same means the comfort of the Indian families is also 
promoted. In the former state, their females were made unhappr 
by excessive toil, and more so by abuse from their drunken bat- 
bands : they are now treated in a manner more suited to the deli- 
cacy of tlieir sex. By the industry of their husbands they are better 
provided for: and the cleanliness of their persons, and the neat- 
ness of their apparel, are a handsome comment on the change 
which has taken place in tlier hnsl>auds and fathers. 

The peace and amity which prevail among the converted Indians 
is another proof of the happy effects of tho gospel. Btrtween the 
five Iroquois nations (among whom the Mohawks have stood con-. 
spicuous) and the great (.Iii[)awa nation, a deeply-iooted animosity 
has existed fnr ages. This hostility was founded in the Moodjr 
wars which long prevailed, in a severe contest for the sovervigntr 
of the great lakes. From that time the two great bodies never 
entered into confederacies, mver mingled in general councils, nor 
pitched their tents, nor held their festivals together : but since 
their (.'liristian profession this animosity has ceased. The Mohawks, 
who possess the fertile tiats of the (irand liiver, have invitrd their 
Missisaugah brethren to occupy their lands, and reside among them. 
They now both i»Iant in thr- .^^jime fields, send their childrtrn to the 
same school, and worship in the saim* assembly. 

The .Mi.s.<isauguhs, since their c<in version, liave shown a desire 
to commence a civilized way <»f living: and from the experiment 
of planting the i»resent season, we are encouraged to hope that 
they may do well in this new mode of life. 1 heir fields of com 
have been jiretty well cultivated, and promise a good harvest. 
Having bi^'uiiied to tlie government their wi>he8 to settle on the 
lands i'oT civilization, tluy havi- rcceivid assurances of encoura'ge- 
ment and aid beyond their highest expectations, and they hope to 
be t nabled to commence an estubli^hmeut on the Credit in the 
course of anotiier season. 

On the river Canard, ni ar fort Maiden, reside n portion of the 
"Wyandot is. about twenty of m hoin, by the ministry of the^wurdi 
have bi.«.i»nie pious, and remain an ornament tu the Christian 
reliirion. 

At >anili:<ky. also, considrrabb- successes have attended the 
mi>-ii«n. About two huiiilr- d have be< cine jiinus ; sevenil have 
dit d in tli.- triuniiilis of the (.'hri>iian faitli : tin- sehoul i.f sixty 
iliildren is quite jirosj.. rou-.— nunibeis of >\ horn ap- rra«ling in 
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the Testament and English Reader, and others are writing : the 
girls are learning the economy of the house, and agriculture is 
llourishing. In tine, the condition of the Indians is in every 
respect more comfortable and happy by the introduction of the 
gospel; — so true is it that "gvxllincss ha* promise of the life. that 
now is. as well as of that which is to come.' 1 Tim. iv. S, 

To the friends and patrons of this ins:»tution, we must not for- 
bear to mention that the probable ex)>enditures for the ensuing 
year will exceed the amount received. In the treasurers report it 
will W seen that the receipts amount to Xlod I9s. 3d., which sum 
is made subject to the onier of the treasurer of the parent institu- 
tion. At the same time, drafts are made out in favour of the seve- 
ral missions in this country to the amount of JC203 Is 3d., which 
sum exceeds the receipts by X'43 2s. 

In adverting to the receipts in the treasurers report, the mana- 
gers here avail themselves of the opi>ortunitT of acknowledging 
with gratitude the sums therein stated: — and with the liveliest 
feelings they mention the promptitude of the officers and managers 
of the branch societies. To the diligence of these, and other 
enterprising agents in this good work, the managers owe their 
grateful acknowledgments ; and to them we look for further exer- 
tions, as there are yet many friendly j^rsims who have had no 
opportunity adforded them to aid in the cause of missions. 

To the Christian public generally the managers now make their 
ap(>eal with some confidence of l^ing heard ; since the importance 
of the work, the prospects of success, the delight in doing good, 
and the promised reward, are motives for inspiring a vigorous ac- 
tion in the plans of oar humble institution. From the fiacts stated in 
the report, it will be perceived that a wide door is opened for the 
lab-ours of the faithful missionary to the destitute inhabitants of 
our new 'settlements, who, in consequence of their present low 
circumstances, must remain without the cheering sound of the 
gospel, unless visited by that charity which preaches the go«pel to 
the iKH>r. To support these labourers, and to follow up, by mis- 
sions and schools, the openings among the savage tribes, consider- 
able sums must be expended — sums, we trust, however, not to the 
full amount of benevolent feeling which exists. We judge from 
the Wnevolence of the past year, as well as by the expressions of 
piety and good will manifested at the several missionary meetings, 
an example of which we beg the indulgence to name. In the for- 
mation of one of the branch societies, a statement having l»een 
m;ide relative to the changes and pros^^ects among the natives, a 
pious lady came forward to the treasun^r with a piece of gold, 
which had l»een given her by a relative. " Here, sir," said she, *• is 
a piece of money for the missiv^n to the Indians. 1 have l>een 
thinking to what purpose I might devote this pnstmt, the most 
etfectually to remember the giver : and I have come to the conclu- 
sion to lay it up in the Lord's treasury, for the benefit of the poor 
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Indians." She then with tears of fervent charity, sayff to the 
offenng, " Go, in tlie name of the Lord: and I pray God that it 
may accomplish the purpose for which I send it." When charitable 
otic rings are accompanied by prayer for the divine blessing, thi-y 
have a double value, the blessing of the gift, and the blessing of 
God upon it. Tlius saith the apostle to the Gentiles, — " Do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus." 

It is not in every enterprise that hope prevails over fear, — muuh 
less that assurance is given of a successful issue ; but in ours there 
is a promise both of success and reward ;—" The heathen are given 
for his inheritance ;" and "They that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy." Yes, we can show how many heathen, whose souls have been 
converted to God : many who a year ago had no term in their lan- 
guage to express the Redeemer's name, can now call God their 
father, by tlie lioly Ghost given unto them. These are now heard 
declaring the mighty works of God, and the love and glories of tlio 
Saviour, in their own native tongue. Your contributions arc soli- 
cited then for the support — not of a visionary project of fanatical 
enthusiasm — not the untried plans of inexperienced philantropr; 
but to assist in preaching the gospel to the heathen — that these 
sons of nature may become the sons of grace, and heirs of tL« 
kingdom of heaven. 

Permit us to propose to you an example : — A farmer who resides 
on the Indian reservation, and who has witnessed the happy 
changes in his Indian neiglibours, is now preparing an acre of 
ground, with a view to sow it with wheat, the avails of which he 
designs to apply towards the support of the mission. 

"Were it possible to take you to the missionary establishment, we 
would use no other arguments : you would there behold a sight at 
which angels in heaven rejoice. A congregation of more than one 
hundred converted natives, first kneeling to implore the blcssiDg 
of Jehovah — then, rising to their seats, they are prepared to hear 
the word of life! — See! -not a trilling lookl — not a wandering 
e3'e ! The most profound solemnity pervades the whole assembly. 
We would then point you to your missionary, discoursing to these 
wanderers of the wilderness of tlie Redeemer's love ;~ that for them 
a Saviour was born — wascrucitiod— is risen— reigns to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, in whom th«i Gentiles of all nations have an inher- 
itance of olfered mercy. IJy his side stands a youthful native, who 
receives the words of salvation from the preacher's lips, and with 
eloquence and energy declares them to the listening auditory in 
the langua.i:«' of his nation. In the listening multitud<>, the lialf- 
suppress«<l solis nn<l llowing tours show that the heart of stunt* has 
beccme the heart of Jlesh. Hark I — hiar tliest? «'hildrcu «»f ;irafe 
singin;,' the [»r5iis<s of (n;(i, with voirrs, the nii-Iody <jf whii-h 
reminds you of the music of the angels in Hethlehem. How unlike 
the savage yell, thr only music known to them a year agol This 
is no highly-coloured pictureof imaginary scenes, but a true cxUi* 
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tion of facts and realities. We declare to you only what our eyes 
have seen, and what our ears have heard. 

Niagara District. 

Thomas Madden, Presiding Elder^ and Superintendent of Mitnon 
Schools in his District. 

Fort George and Queenston, — William Byerson. 

Niagara, — T. Demorest, W. Griffis 492 

Ancaster, — Joseph Gatchell 345 

Lyons' Creek, — Joseph Mcssmore 89 

Long Point,— R. Heyland, T. Martin 292 

Westminster, — James Jackson 341 

Thames, — G. Ferguson, D. McMuUen 336 

St. Clair, — To be supplied 60 

London, — Edmund Stoney 235 

Dumfries, — Robert Corson 209 

Yonge Street & York, — J. Richardson, E. Ryerson. 406 

Toronto, — Wm. W. Williams, G. Sovereign 356 

Grand River Mission, — Alvin Torry (104 Indians).. 192 

Members, 3343 



Bay of Quinte District, 

William Case, Presiding Elder. 

Bay of Quinte & Kingston,— P. Smith, S. Waldron. 618 

Augusta, — W. Chamberlain, J. Poole 690 

Cornwall, — Ezra Healey 423 

Ottawa,— Wm*. Slater 122 

Rideau, — David Wright 406 

Perth, — John Ryerson 300 

Belleville, — John Wilson 206 

Cobourg,— D. Breakenridge, J. Black 4^2 

Rice Lake, — Geo. Bissell 

Hallowell, — F. Metcalf, A. Green 495 

Samuel Belton, missionary to new townslups be- 
tween the Mississippi and Ottawa rivers. 



Members, 3632 
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STATE OP THE COUNTRY. 

The Government of both Provinces had, in the course of 
years, produced or allowed various evils to exist and increase. 
These had excited much attention lately. The house of 
assembly had sought to cure theiii ; but were cheeked by the 
upper house and the executive council. Much irritation now 
existed ; and the party in the country crying for reform was 
strong and growing. William L. Mackenzie's paper, the Colo- 
nial Advocate, in York, was now publishing and denouncing 
these abuses in government. 

REV. DS. STBAGHAN'S SERMON. 

In this year died the Rev. Dr. Mountain, the bishop of the' 
Episcopalian church in Canada, who came here in 1793. The 
event was remarkable for producing a funeral sermon from the 
" Hon. and Rev. John Straohan, D.D., at York," on July 3rd, 
originating a long controversy. The sermon contained remarks 
in praise of church establishments, and reflections on the quali- 
fications, motives, and conduct of the Methodist preachers, in 
the Province. The sermon was reviewed in the Colonial 
Advocate, by a youthful preacher, — who was just taken on 
trial by the Conference, and who afterwards became a notable 
man in the country, — called Egerton Ryerson, now stationed 
on Yonge street and York circuit. The review elicited an 
answer in the Kingston Chronicle; and the answer another 
reply in the Upper Canada llefald. Another writer took up 
f he defence of establishments in the Brockville Records. The 
controversy was not over for many months : the last article by 
the reviewer being dated February 27th, 1827. Great interest 
was taken in the controversy ; the usual arguments were han- 
dled for and against church establishments ; and the public 
generally awarded the victory to the youthful disputant. Seve- 
ral facts appearing in the discussion may bo noticed. 

1. Althoudi the seventh of the lands of the IVovince were 
set apart I'or a Protestant clergy, yet notiiinch income was yet 
available; and the funds had been used in building rcsiJencvs 
for the Episcoi)al clergy. 2. ])r. Mountain had been 32 years 
in Canada, and had increased the Episcopal ministers from lour 
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to fifty-three. 3. The preacher had charged the itinerants with 
idleness as the motive for going about preaching to the people. 
What idleness I to travel from two to three hundred miles per 
mouth, and preach from 25 to 40 times ! cried the reviewer. 
These were the ordinary labours of the preachers of the times. 
4. The preachers are also charged with republican principles, 
and coming " almost universally from the republican states of 
America." The reply is, that all the itinerant preachers were 
born and educated in the British dominion but eight ; and 
these were naturalized British subjects but two. The hue and 
cry of dissenters from the national church establishment being 
disaffected to the British Government was untrue, and known 
to be untrue ; raised merely for the purpose of fostering such 
an establishment and all its burdens on a young and grow- 
ing colony. Cries the reviewer, in a touching and energetic 
apostrophe : 

" Have the dissenters in this country ever shown a disposition 
in any way hostile to the true interests of the colony ? Have they 
not been-quiet in time of peace, and bold in time of war ? Answer 
ye parents, who mourn the loss of patriotic sons, who yielded up 
the ghost on the field of battle ! Speak ye fatherless children I 
the dying groans of whose dissenting fathers proclaimed, that they 
could die in the defence of the British constitution, and yet be un- 
connected with church establishments I Bear witness ye disconso- 
late widows, whose dissenting husband's loyalty has doomed you to 
perpetual melancholy I Lift up your voice, ye unfortunate husbands 
whose lacerated limbs speak more than volumes, that they are 
slanderers and liars, who say that the religious any more than the 
political dissenters in Canada are not true to the political institu- 
tions of England." 

Strachan and the members of the Executive, with unin- 
formed persons in the country, might have had ground for 
suspecting (not believing, however, for overt acts never appear- 
ed) the loyalty of American preachers, — aft^r the foolish, cruel, 
and wicked invasion poured by the American government on 
their unoffending neighbours, — yet they should have inspected 
the race and character of the preachers now and since the war, 
prior to a denouncement false and rash. Casting away pre- 
caution, they violated the command. Thou sllalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbour. True, a link bound the 
Upper Canada and United States Methodist bodies together } 
n1 
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a link not political, merely ecclesiastical. However, good gw 
out of the controversy ; and the opposition to a Dational chun 
establishment, as in England and other countries, only becai 
the stronger. 

Appointments by English Conference. 

James Knowlan, Chairman, 

Quebec, — James Booth 98 

Montreal, — Robert Alderley 121 

Kingston,— James Knowlan 66 

St. Armands, — Matthew Lang 260 

Three Rivers,— Joseph Stinson 77 

Stanstead & Barnston, — Richard Pope, Thos. Turner 130 

Shefford, — William Squire 159 

Odell Town & Buttonville,— William Burt 867 

I Melbourne,— One Wanted. 

i Caldwell's Manor, — One Wanted. 

Ottawa,— One is to be immediately sent 31 

Members, 1IC9 

1826. The governor. Sir Peregrine Maitland, made a ton 
through a part of Upper Canada, and was presented with var 
ous addresses. The Province was steadily progressing. 2 
continued stream of emigration was filling up the newly sni 
veyed townships. The population of Upper Canada was noi 
about 170,000 souls. The Welland Canal, connecting laki 
Eric with Ontario, was going on. Steamboats were now sail 
ing the waters, rode on by the civilized races in craft of sai 
and oar, and by the savage tribes before on canoes of trees an< 
bark, uigcd by hands and paddles. Newspapers, the mark o 
higher civilization, were springing up in the different towns 
The year was noted for a mob, breaking into Mackenzie's print 
ing office, in York, and making a coaiplcte wreck of types anc 
presses, to avenge some newsj)aper articles exposing officers o 
the govorument. 

BAT OF QUINTE INDIANS. 

Presiding Eldor Case, who moved down to the Bay of Quinti 
district, after the Conference of 1823, just after the first con 
verbions on the Grand River, carried with him an ardent desir 
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for the conversion of all the Indian tribea in Canada. He did 
not underatand their to ngue^ andgeEerally thejdid not under- 
stj^ndhis; and there was none to interpret In a iowngbip 
called Tyendincgaj near Belleville, was a reservation of land, 
for the Mohawks. In January, 1825, Mr. Case made these 
Mohawks a visits sung, and prayed with them ; and they seemed 
to be much pleased. 

February 1st, lB2i>, at the request of Mr, Case, Peter Jones, 
with John Crane, a converted chief , left the Grand river, to 
Yiait the Indians of these tribcb. By the 9th, they were in 
the villa^^e of Belleville, and mat an Indian lad, named Peter 
Jacobs, who was learning to read, and was inquiring about tho 
gospel. He was afterwards a missionary among his people. 
Peter Jones proceeded on to the Mobawt settlement. He 
called at two or three of the Indian houses, and spoke of reli- 
gion and thegre^it things at the Grand river. These Mohawks, 
like those of the west, were instructed in religion oecaaionally 
by an Episcopalian minister^ and had a ohiireh erected, but 
knew little or nothing of the inward kingdom of God. He 
went on to the quarteily meeting in Switzer's chapel, Erneg^ 
town. He was called upon to address the people on Saturday 
and Sunday, It was the first time an Indian^s voice called 
upon white sinners of the Bay of Quinte to repent and tdru 
to the Lord, He also exhorted in the evening in Kingston. 
Monday, 13th, Jones and Crane were piloted twenty or tbirty 
miles hack of Kingston, {probably to the Loborongh lake,) to 
see some Ojebways* The men were absent j and only two 
women and five children were in the camp. The next day, 
they visited another camp, five miles further, and found a few 
Indians, to whom they spoke of religion, and of what God was 
doing for tho Indian people. In the evening, Peter Jones 
addressed a large congregation in Kingston. On the 16th, be 
held a meeting with Mr, Case in the Mohawk settlemriut of 
^tTyendinega, and apparently some good was done. But a cer- 
^Btain white man endeavoured to prevent the meeting, bj writing 
^Kft letter and having it signed by some Indians, to say that they 
^Hdid not wish to *^ run after any new fangled doctrine/^ but to 
^B430ntinue with the Church of England, In BeUeville, the two 
^* Indian missionaries (if they might be ao called) eontinued until 
the 21stj conversing, exhorting^ and praying with some Indians 
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collected in the village ; also assisting in some meetings of the 
■whites. Now was the time, that John Sunday first, heard Peter 
Jones, and he and all the Indians received the truth "with readi- 
ness. They all said that they wished to be Christians, and 
would be glad to live better. They gave up two boys, to attend 
the Grand river Bchool. So Jones and Crane, with the two 
boys, left Belleville on the 21st February. 

In May, Peter Jones went the second time to the Bay of 
Quinte Indians. His first visit, with the efforts of the preacher 
and pious laymen since, had made a lasting impression on the 
Mississaugas in the vicinity of Belleville. He went to a quar- 
terly meeting on the Hallowell circuit, crossing the bay with 
50 Indians in canoes. At the prayer meeting on Saturday 
evening, some of the Indians prayed, others spoke, and all 
praised the Lord. John Sunday, for many years a useful mis- 
sionary, was now converted, lleturning to Belleville, Peter 
Jones and others held meetings with the Indians daily. May 
31st, elder Case baptized 22 Indian converts. And there 
appeared 50 more under serious convictions. June 1st, he 
baptised 11 children belonging to the Christian Indians. The 
change in these lazy, poor, filthy, drunken Indians, was so 
remarkable as to astonish all the country. Captain WilliaTU 
Beaver and John Sunday, two of the new converts, wero 
selected^ as promising usefulness, to watch over the Christian 
Indians, as class leaders. The account of Sunday's conver- 
sion, aflcr he went to school, ho wrote himself in the following 
interesting though broken manner : — 

Brother Scott want me that I ghall wi-itc my conviction about 
9 years ago. First is, we had cani])cd at Mr. James Howard'd 
place one morning. 1 <ro to Mr. Howard to get some whiskey: 80 
I did get it some. After I took it — that lire water, 1 feel very 
happy. By and by, Junies Farmer he says to me, ''I)o you want 
g see them Indians at liellville? They want see all Indians." I 
say to him, "Why thoy want see Indians for?*' If e says to me, 
**Them are Preachers talk about CJod." So I went home to mv 
wigewaum to tell others : and we touk pome our blankets ; — we 
hire with them. Mr. Howard with liis team, to take us at l^olle* 
ville. AVe <jot there about nine o'clock. We have no chance to 
go in the meeting- house ; so we went to the wood-pile ; so we sit there 
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all day in the woodpile, until about five o* clock in the evening. 
By aud by them came out from meeting house j so we went to 
them, and shake hands with them. About seven o'clock in the 
evening went to meetjjig : I want to hear them very much, what 
they will say to us. By and by one of them rose up — talk to us, 
he begin talk about God, and soul, and bodyj — he says this — '^AU 
mankind is only two ways we have got to go when we- come to die j 
one is broad way, and other is narrow way. All tlie wicked white 
men, and wicked Indians, and drunkards, shall go there j but the 
good white people shall go in the narrow way : but if the Indians 
also become good, and serve^the Lord, they can go in that narrow 
way." Then now I begin think myself j 1 begin feel bad in my 
heart. This is, I think, I am one, I am one, to go in that broad 
way, because I had hard drink last night. My father and my 
mother had taught me this ever since when I was little boy-^** aU the 
Indians shall go where sun set, but the white people shall go in 
the Ishpeming." That I had trouble in my heart. Next morn- 
ing again they had talk to us j so they went off from us. As soon 
as they went off, some them Indians says, **Let us get some more 
whiskey to drink it. What them men say unto us, * we shall not do 
soj' we must do our own way j so they went to get more whiskey. 
So I take it little with them : and immediately after 1 had drunk 
it, I went home, — me and Moses. Is about seven miles to 
our house. All way along the road, I thinking about these two 
ways. Four nights I do not sleep much. On Saturday we all 
went to Belleville again. There I saw Brother Case. He says to 
me, *<How you like Peter Jones' talk?" I say unto him, "Four 
nights I do not sleep much." And he began to talk about religion 
of Jesus Christ. O, I feel very bad again j — ^I thought this, I am 
one of devil his men, because I so wicked. On next Monday we all 
went home again. That night, I thought I would try pray 5 this 
is first I ever did intend to pray. I do not know how to pray — 
my heart is too hard — I cannot say but few words j I say this, " O 
Lord, I am wicked, I am wicked man, take me out from that ever- 
lasting fire and dark place." Next morning I went in the woods 
to pray 5 — no peace in my heart yet. By and by I went to other 
Indians to tell them about what them men had said unto us 
at Belleville : so I went home again. By and by we went to cross 
the Bay on Sahgegwin Island. So Indians come there on Island. 
By and by we begin have prayer- meeting in the evening, and in the 
morning. I talk with them at all time. 1 had boy about six years 
old } by and by he got sick, and died. I felt very bad. I thought 
this, I better not stop to pray to God ; — I went to Belleville to all 
them Methodist men to come on Sahgegwin Island to pray for us. 
I ask one of them Methodist men for glass of beer to comfort in 
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my heart. That man say to me, "Beer is not good for you; 
better for you to have good Spirit in your heart. ' None then 
they do not want to come on our wigewaum. So I went hom« 
without glass of beer. So we have prajy meeting. None of w 
had religion yet. By and by I went to Quarterly meeting at Mr. 
Ketcheson. I saw one man and one woman shouting ; 1 thought 
they were drunk. I thought this, they cannot be drunk, because ii 
them christian j — must be something in them. Brother Belton bfl 
preached that day : he says this, ** if any man be great sinner, 
Lord will forgive him, if only believe in him." I thought this, ii 
I do well may be God will forgive me. About one week after this, 
another Quarterly Meeting at seventown Mr. Dingers Biam. In the 
morning they had Lovefeast 5 they give each other little bread and 
water | they give us some too, that piece and bread and water. ] 
do not know what they do it for. When I took it the bread, had 
stop in my throat, and choak me. how I feel in my heart. ] 
feet very sick in my heart. I think this — surely I belong to devil, 
because the Lord bread choak me : I know now that Great Spirit 
is angry with me. I think this again, T do not know what must ] 
do to bo save my soul from that everlasting fire. I thought I will 
try again. Take another piece and bread — not that the Lord bread, 
but some I got at a house, I did swallow it down. I feel worse 
again, because I swallowed down that bread. how I feel in my 
heart : I feel like this — if I in under the water. In afternoon we 
went to pray-meeting in the Old House, about five o'clock, and 
Peter Jones says to us, ** let us lift u]) our hearts to God." I look 
at him ; I do not understand him. I think this, if I do this — take 
my heart out of my body, I shall be died : however I kneel down to 
pray to God. I do not know what to say to ask for religion ; I 
only say this — " Keshamunedo, shahnanemeshim. O Lord have 
mercy on me poor sinner." By and by the good Lord ho pour his 
spirit upon my poor wretched heart : then I shout and happy in my 
heart. I feel very light : and after pr&y meeting, I went to [tell 
Peter Jones how 1 feel in my heart : — I say to him this, **3f ^'^^ 
something in my heart." Peter says to me, <*Lord bless you 
now." how glad in my h(.'ait. I look around — and look over 
other side a Bay — and look u\) — and look in the woods; the same 
is every thing new to me. I liope I got religion that day. * I thank 
the «ri*eat spirit what he done for me. I want to be like this which 
built his house upon a rock. Amen." 
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MiaSlSSACTGAS AT AflOLFHUSTOWN CAMP MEETING. 



;i A camp meeting, to begin in Adolpliuatovvo, June 15tli, 

I the Christjan IndioTiB desired to Rttond ; and hoping they would 

j receive knowledge and Btrength, the preachers encoura^red them 

to go. TLe encampment was in a beautiful and healthy part 

ji of the country, npon the north bank of Carnahan's hay, which 

! deeply indents Adolpbugtown on the west. The site gave a 

; broad view of the Bay of Q unite waters and shores^ and allow- 

I ed good landing for vessels and oraft of all kinds, The ground 

I was enclosed by s fenee, high and strong, with two openings 

' only, having gates. Thus drunken and disorderly persons 

could be kept from the worshipping ground. A hundred yards 

from the camp, was an overflowings spring of wnter, which run- 

I ning from a eandy soil was swcefe and good* During the night, 

lights were kept up, by pine wood buniing, bix feet above the 

ground on raised platforms. Every part of the encampment 

was liglitcd. A portion of the ground in the rear was reserved 

tor the Indians, 

Thursday afternoon , the tents of the whites nearly filled the 
first circle, Singing and prayer had commenced, in different 
parts of the ground* A message came that the Missisauga 
fleet was in sight* A few repaired to the shore to welcome 
and conduct the Indians to the ground. The bark canoes cou- 
^^tained men, women ^ and children, with cooking utensib, blan- 
|B]cets, guns, spears, provisionSj and bark for covering their wig- 
^H'WaniF. Tlie men took each a canoe reversed ou his head, or 
^■^the guns and spears ; each squaw a bundle of blankets or bark, 
^B/Thc men marched first, the women in the rear, and in file they 
^Jinoved to the encampment, headed by two preachers. The 
congregation seeing the Indians passing through the gate, and 
so ecjuipped, Waa astonished, Eeflectlng on the former condi- 
tion and present state of thetfe natives of the woods ^ gratitude 
and joy filled every bo^jm, God was praised for tlie salvation 
of the heathen* After the natives had laid down the burdensj 
they all kneeled down and gilently prayed for the blessing ot" 
the Great Spirit, to the surprise and increased delight of tho 
pious whites, TLe Indians next built their camp, in th« 
oblong form, with poles, canoes, aod bark. The adults num- 
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I! bered 41, of whom 28 had given evidence of a converted state, 

I . and the children were 17 : in all 58. The natives had private 

! meetings by themselves, and the whites by themselves ; but in 

: preaching time, the Indians sat on the right of the preaching 

stand. At the close of each sermon, William Beaver, now an 

Indian exhorter, translated the main points for the Indians^ 

The other Indian exhorters, Sunday, Moses, and Jacob Peter 

spoke to their people on different occasions. Beaver's first 

exhortation was on Friday, and produced a great effect on the 

i natives, causing many to sigh and weep. 

On Saturday and Sunday, the congregation increased to 
j; between three and four thousand people. Beaver spoke -to his 

! people with great fluency. Upon being asked what he 

had been saying. " I tell 'em," said he, " they must 
j all turn away from sin ; that the Great Spirit will give 

I 'em new eyes to see, new ears to hear good things; new 

I heart to understand, and sing, and pray ; all new ! I tell 

i 'em squaws, they must wash 'em blankets clean — must cook 

j 'em victuals clean, like white woman; they must live in peace, 

I worship God, and love one another. Then," with a natural 

I motion of the hand and arm, as if to level an uneven surface, he 

I added, "the Good Spirit make the ground all smooth before you." 

At the close of the meeting, every Indian adult was converted, 
and happy in the Saviour's love. On Monday, the Lord*8 
supper was given to the Indians and the whites. Of the Indians 
21 were also baptized, with ten of their children. The whole 
number of baptized in this tribe was now 43, and 21 children. 
In these ordinances, some of the natives were so affected, as 
to be unable to stand, and were borne away by their friends 
from the alttir. The camp meeting resulted in the conversion 
of ninety persons, and gave a now impulse to the rcliu^ious 
societies around. As yet, these Indians knew but one hymn, 
" for a thousand tongues to sing my great Redeemer's praise," 
and one tune. This hymn they sung, over and over, as if 
always new and always good. 

ANECDOTE OF JACOB PETER. 

Ue was a sprightly yuulh of 18 years, belonging to this 
tribe, and became pious at the Adolphustown camp meeting of 
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1825, Since, he was zealoas for the wdfare of Ins people^ and 
frequently exhorted in their uieetiQ^^s. A few weeks a<^o, ho 
and other Inditins attended n. missionary meeting in Demorest- 
ville, on the Hallawell eircuit. The Indi!ina lifiid a prayer 
meetintij lunon^ themselves. Mr* Demorest heing present, with 
othcT white inhabitants, to witness the Indiiins^ devotion , 
requested Jacob to speak a little to them in English ; which lio 
thus did ; — 

^' You white people haye the gospel greiit mimy years. You 
have the Bible too : suppose ynu read it tjometinic^ — but you very 
wicked* Supjiose eome very good peo^jle : bnt gre-at mtmy 
wicked. Ton get drunk — you tell lies — you t ireak ttie Sabbath/' 
Then point lug to his brethren, he added, *' But these Indians^ 
they hear the word only a little wliile — they cant reitd the Bible 
^hut they }>eeome g^ood right away. They no luore get drunk 
-^no more tell lies — they keep the Baliliath'dfly, To us Indifvns, 
seems very strange that you have mif^siouary so many years, and 
you m many rogues yet. The iDclians have masaionary on]y 
little while, and we all tiu^n Christian.'* 

The whites little expected BO bold a reproof from a youth 
belonging to a race which was generally despised. 



THE MTSSISSATJOAS AT TUB CREDIT, 

After getting in their com and potatoes at the Grand river, 
the Mississaugas returned again to the Credit river, and pitched 
their tents for hunting and fishing. But they did not fori^et 
the worship of God, They erected a tent for general worship : 
a bush chapel, instead of the chapel at the Grand river. It 
stood on the plain, a little distance from the tents, and 
was made of tall bushes, standing erect in a circular form ; 
the large ends being made ftist in the ground, and the tops 
bending nearly together over heail : a poor covert from tho 
Btorm, but in a season of drought as then prevailed, well 
sheltered the poor worshippers fmm wind and rain. Within 
the circle, seats of broken boards and shibs, drawn from the 
rubbish of tlic river, were conveniently placed. Here the 
Indians assembled every moining at the sound of a horn, when 
peter Jones coudnctcd the \¥or&hip by stinging and prayer; 
after him one or two more would pray^ and then tliey Icffcj and 
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went to their labours. Here also the Indians assemble on the 
Sabbath ; Peter would conduct the worship, by reading a 
chapter or two of the English Bible, and then give the gub- 
stance in their own Chippewa tongue. As some of the whites 
of the vicinity usually formed part of the congregation, he 
would exhort in both languages. And many of the settlers 
resorted to the bush chapel, to hear the young Indian preacher. 
Occasionally, a preacher from the neighbouring circuits would 
call, and preach to the Indians, hungry for the word of God. Oct. 
4th, Mr. Case called at the camp. He found all the men basv 
in fishing. However, the horn was blown, and they immediatelv 
left their work, and came to the camp. The men and women afl 
went to the chapel, kneeled at their seats in silent prayer, then 
arose and were seated, listening with most serious atteution. 
The preacher read the beautitudes of the 5th Matt., and ex- 
pounded them one by one ; Peter standing by his side, gave 
the Chippewa of the verses and the exposition. When finish- 
ed, the men all responded the Indian " yoocli," answerinc^ to 
Amen, so be it. The congregation all pressed to shake hands 
with the preacher, all desiring his prayers, and so they parted. 
Soon after, ten more of the Indians were converted. And in 
November the Mississaugas left the great Credit again to win- 
ter at the Grand River. 

The Government had received the request of the tribe, to 
settle on their own lands on the Credit river ; and Peter Jones 
as their chief, with his brother John, had had several inter- 
views with members of the Government, and Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, the Lieutenant Governor. Oct. 27th lie promised 
to build twenty dwelling houses and a school-house before the 
next spring. 

In 3Iarch, the Mississaugas moved down to the Credit again 
and began to clear the Hats of bush, preparatory to laying the 
foundation of the anticipated village. April 29tli, Peter Jones 
and the Indians, having cleared the land, put up a temporary 
house for meeting and s-ehool with [»oles, and crotchets, boards 
and bark; for the (jovornor liad done nothing for tlic new 
village as he promised. The Indians therefore had still to live 
in camp. Sabbath, liCKh, the first Sabbath school on the Credit 
was begun, in the new h(m.<e, and no less than 40 youths and 
children attended. Peter .Jones was superintendent and 
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teacher fur the school. He also conducted public worship in 
the Ibrenooii, with the Indians and many whites. Then class 
meeting Ibllowing, in which the Indians rejoiced greatly. 
While leading the class, Peter said that his " soul was filled with 
(he glory of God." When the sun was an hour high,'the Sun- 
day evening prayer meeting began. The Lord poured out his 
spirit upon the Indian worshippers, so that there was a shout 
of great joy in the camp. At dusk, Peter dismissed the people 
to their wigwams. They went home singing the praises of 
God ; and when in the camp, they were so happy, that they 
gathered on the green grass, and for some time still offered up 
prayer and praise. ** Never, says Peter, ** shall I forget the joy 
and peace I felt this day. Praise the Lord, my soul!" 
April 3rd, Peter commenced a day school for the Indian child- 
ren, and 30 scholars attended at once. And the school went 
on, and prospered. 

Since the conversion of the Indians, no christian Indian had 
died. Rut now one was to shew the others, that God afforded 
grace for dying as for living. George Young was sick unto 
death. The poor Indian man wished to live longer, not for 
such motives as white Christians usually have, but he ** would 
like to live a little longer to know more of this good religion ; 
but for this wish, he was willing, if the good Spirit pleased, to 
die then.'' June 7th, Peter preached the funeral sermon, on 
the patience of Job. A solemn joy sat on every countenance, 
and frequentljr bursts of praise would come from the Indians, 
that their departed brother was gone to heaven. He was the 
first Christian Indian buried at the Credit. 

Peter Jones with some of the Credit Indians visited some 
camp meetings this summer, viz., at Yonge Street and the 
Grand river in June, and at the 12 mile Creek in July. These 
visits were useful to the Christian Indians, and issued in the 
conversion of more of the pagan Indians, 35 had become church 
members since the removal to the Credit, or 110 in all. But, 
strange to say ! the Government of Upper Canada, watched 
the conduct of these poor children of the forest with a jealous 
eye, envied the Methodist ministry in the glory of reclaiming 
the natives, which (they thought) ought to have been the work 
of the Church of England, and wished to show the Indians 
the displeasure felt. 
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MESSAGE EROM THE INDIAN AGENT. 

August, Gtli, a message was received at the Credit from Col 
Givins, requesting the chiefs and principal men of the tribe 
to meet him in a council at York. The next uiorDing ih 
Indians were in York, and were taken by the agent before th 
Commanding Officer of the garrison, when the agent delliverec 
the message from Sir Peregrine Maitland. 

He said that the Governor was very muoh opposed to th< 
Indians attending the Methodist camp meetings ; and that ii 
the Credit Indians presisted in going, the Governor would cagi 
them off, and have nothing more to do with them ; that is h( 
would not help the new settlement at all, neither liuve the lane 
cultivated, nor build a school house or dwellings for theui. TL< 
Indians assembled were to take their choice : to desist frou 
attending camp meetings, and have the good will and aid of thi 
Governor ; or to presist in going and to lose his friendship and 
assistance. The chiefs and others were confounded at ch( 
speech of the agent. The thought never before came into th( 
minds of these artless children of the forest, that Christiani 
were against Christians, that worshippers of the Great Spirit 
were opposed to other worshippers, and that white men with 
the Great Book hated others who followed the Great BooL 
They knew that there were bad whites, but these the Indians 
did not look upon as Christians, only the good, the prajing 
whites, and such as went to meeting on Sabbath. But they 
knew not that one pious body hated and envied another, — i'. e, 
the Episcopalian church hating and envying the Methodists. 
Alas ! the trutii now broke into their minds,— and in time pass* 
ed into the minds of other tribes, gradually forming the Indian 
into a party man, and disposing him to ask which kintl of 
Christian shall I become ? Church of England Christian ? 
and have the "great lather'' at York on niy side; or Metho- 
dist Christian ? and then the " great father" forsake us p*x)r 
children of the woods. The council wiss a long time in con- 
sultation. r>ut those Indian nion were but chi'ulren in Cliri:?- 
tianity, and wrro not nf tlu' niait\r sort. So tln-y yielded to 
the Governor's demand, that tiiey .should not attend Methu* 
dist camp meetings; es])ccially as the Credit scttlemeut was 
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now beginnings and they were afraid tbe "bnildings and improTC- 
ments would all stop. As an excuse for tlie poor Indian men, 
it may be remarked^ tbut tbcj were not required to give up 
the Methodist miiustry or ordinance"^, — nltbougb probiibly this 
was be!teve<i would folio Wj as camp meetings appeared to affect 
the Indian most. 

Tbe conduct of Sir Peregrine Maitland in thia affair was 
unworthy a governor, and did not become his office. Why 
Bhonld be meddlij with tbe worship of a few Indians lately 
brought into the way of Christianity, and jusLon the hordera 
of civilization ? But, doubtless, the leadini^ mind in the affair 
was Dr. Stracbauj as he was the leading man in the Executive 
Council* He had seeu these poor Indians at the Humher, 
He saw the change in them was reah The reformation of the 
Indiatj^ wonid gtve the iVJethodists a greater fame than ever in 
the Province, He wished Upper Canada the spiritual inheri- 
tance of tbe Church of England, as it was the temporal poshes- 
sion of the Euglish crown. Besides^ tbe controversy his sermon 
originated was now in the public attentioDj and increased his 
ill feeling to the Methodist body. 



NEW T0\YNi3?ilPa NEAB THE OTTAWA, 

The newly settled townships ^^ between'' the Mis^sissippI and 
the Ottawa rivers, is the appctintDicnt given to Samuel Belton 
last year. But as the two rivers do not run parallel, the town- 
ships meant are aJon^ the Mississippi, as Packenham, Fitzroy, 
Ramsay, Lanarkp and DalhouBie. Some of the settlementi 
had been visited two years vl^^q^ when two preach ers were on 
the Perth circuit ; as one preacher was since appointed^ they 
could not be attended to* But most of the settlements now 
visited had been without preaching from the beginning, The 
people were glad to hear the sound of a minister's voice ; and 
Bouie travelled eight or ten mil<^s^ IVom their cabins, to hear a 
gospel sermon. The accommodations for a preacher were poor 
as usual in «i new settlement, and the roods owing to the swamps 
very bad \ in some pbieeF^, impassiblOj uiitil made hard by the 
frost. A two week circuit was tbrniedj of 14 preaching places* 
Forty persons were gathered into the society, and tbrmed into 
five classes* Thus the founditliuu was laid of the future Mis- 
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sissippi circuit: a circuit abounding in iDtelligent heaicn 
strong in Calvinism, and (like old Ireland in the norlh, an( 
Scotland generally) hard to yield to the Methodist itincrancj 

HAMILTON CONFERENCE AND CRAMAHE CAMP-MEETING. 

The Conference was held in Hamilton, a township bounded 
on the north by the Rice lake, — where Indian missions were 
afterwards established,— in the district of Newcastle, Uppei 
Canada. About 12 miles east, in Cramahe, a camp-meet in*! 
began the Friday before the meeting of Conference. It wai 
attended by a number of preachers, a large assembly of white 
people, and about 100 Indians of the Missisuaga tribe. — the 
same as attended the camp-meeting in Adolphnstown. Sonw 
of the natives had not yet embraced religion. The Christiai 
Indians, learning, at the former camp-meeting soon entered int( 
the forms and fervor of the meeting ; and for their solemn aii«i 
orderly conduct were a pattern to all. In the public singinir 
the Indians were allowed to sing a verse of their Chippewa 
hymn, to a verse of an English liymn sung by the white con 
gregation. Thus the singing was shared by the two nicos, in 
their two languages. So with the sermon delivered in Kn^irlisb 
Wm. Beaver gave the epitome in the Chippewa. One sermoij 
was on the neccs.sity and influence of the Holy Spirit on thi 
heart, interspeis-ed with anccilotes from the Indian tribes; 
when the interpreter was so affected, and aj)parently filled bj 
the Divine i:>pirit, that his uttt*rance was choked, and he could 
only weep, and rcvjoicc, praising God with all his heart and 
with all his voice. The effect was striking; for wliiles and 
Indians also wept, rejoiced, and praised the Lord. About 20 
of the pagan Indians professed to be converted at tlie meeting, 
and gave every evidence possible in so shoit a time. On Sun- 
day morning, 40 adult Indians were arranged in a Hcuii-circlti 
round the stand, with countenances beaming with joy, and a 
solemnity of manner indicating unnifectcd sincerity, to receive 
the sacrament of baptism. The were duly instructed as to ll.c 
nature and obligations oi' it, and answered the usual questions 
in the form of baptism, by bowing a cordial and hearty as.soot. 
8onie of the nevr converts were overwhelnieu with a sense nt' 
the Divine presence and blessiiig. After the adults, 23 of the 
Indian children were bapli^ed. 
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The camp-meeting closed on Monday. The preachers mov- 
ed on to Hamilton on Tuesday, and the Indians moved up also, 
to receive further instruction and blessing, and pitched their 
tents in a small grove near the chapel. It was situate two 
miles north of the village of Cobourg, and the conference was 
held in the Cobourg circuit. On Wednesday morning, Aug. 
31st, bishop George took the chair, and Wm. Case was ap- 
pointed secretary, The meeting was carried on as usual ; and 
the preachers in all the proceedings showed great zeal for the 
furtherance of the work of the Lord. The bishop preached 
on Sunday, with much pathos and energy, to a crowded con- 
gregation. The Conference also enjoyed the company and 
preaching of the Rev. Dr. Bangs, — the old Canadian preacher 
and presiding elder, — who came from New York to witness the 
work of God among the Indian people.- And he considered 
the semi-circle of Indian adults, waiting the baptismal ordi- 
nance, on the last Sabbath, as one of the most pleasing objects 
he ever saw. 

The Indians carried on the meeting, in time of Conference, 
aided by Peter Jones. The great Mississuaga tribe was dis- 
persed in different parts of the Upper Canadian wilderness, 
for the purpose of hunting and fishing. As the different com- 
panies hear of the Credit and Belleville natives, they are 
induced to come in, and see and hear for themselves. At this 
time, a company of Indians with a chief, came from Rice 
Lake. After hearing and seeing, they believed, and began to 
seek the happy religion which their bretliren possessed. On 
the Sunday evening, Dr. Bangs went to the Indian camp. He 
found tlie new-comers, in the form of a half circle, all on their 
knees ; while the others, a distance off, were also in the same 
form, and in tlie same work of prayer, John Sunday fervently 
leading the devotions. The New York minister requested to 
speak to the people. They all arose, and waited in solemn 
silence. He requested Wm. Beaver to n&k the Bice lake 
chief what induced him to come there. With much delibera- 
tion, emphasis, and energy, he replied : **I heard, while in the 
wilderness, of the great work going on among my people; and 
I came down to see, and hear, and examine for myself." He 
was then asked, if he was convinced of the evil of his former 
habits, " Yes." Are you determined to reform ? ** Yes." 
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How did yon feel when convinced of yonr sinfulness ? Put 
ting his hand to his heart, he said, '* I felt veiy sick here, ' 
now feel well — happy*" They were then exhorted to stead 
fastness in the faith. Here began the work of God amonf 
the llice lake Indians. 

Three months before, Peter Jones called on Mr. S » th< 

great Indian trader, near Smith's creek, to inquire abont th 
state of the Indians at Rice Lake. He was informed the 
were intemperate and wicked ; but might be reformed, provid 
ing proper means were used, — adding, " I would help you, i 
there was any hope of making them more industrious in catcl 
ing beaver." As Peter afterwards said, ** Prizing the bcare 
more than the souls of the poor Indians." 

THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 

Dr. Bangs was one of the Book Agents of the Methodu 
Episcopal Chui-ch, as well as editor of the Methodist Ma^p 
zinc. He informed the Conference that they had resolved o 
publishing a weekly religious newspaper in New York, for tfa 
benefit of the general work in the United States and Canada 
and hoped for the approval and aid of the Provincial Confei 
once in the undertaking. The preachers expressed a pleasur 
in hearing of the proposal, and promised to circulate the pap< 
in the circuits. On the Oth Soptember, tlie lirst number c 
the Chn'stUm Advocate wjis issued. It gained the approbi 
tion of the Methodist ])eoplo immediately, and soon attained 
a circulation of 80,(K)0. It made good progress in Caoadi 
until cur own church paper came into being. 

PREACHERS SCARCE. 

Only one preacher was received on trial, Gcorjrc Fan 
Otliers, Ikiwcvit, wero ready to go into the field, but an infoi 
luality Lindored the bishop giving them apiwintmcnts, ^JtiJ 
the work increased more than the labouiers. The Confcrenc 
rc}-( lived nn a day of lasting and ]irayiT, (the tii>t Friday i 
>>'ovemlier,) ** for the j.njmotinii (»f internal holiness and ^<p^cal 
of the work ff (Jod ; and j)artieularly for an increase of luboi 
<TM in (ind's vini-yard." Thus the ^scriptural principle wa 
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acknowledged, that GcxJ, atid m>t man, fits and 


appoints men ^^^1 


to the gospel work ; and the scriptural rule followd 


\, ^'Prav ^^ 


ye the Lord of the harvest to scad forth labourers iato hffi ^^^1 


ii 




■ 


Niagara Diitrici, 




■ 


Thomaa Madden, Pt&ddmg Elder^ (tnd Superintendent of Miuiom ^^^| 


t« dUiricU 




^^1 


loaiaiu. V 


Port George and Q^eenstoH^— Jas. Eichardson. 




3S ■ 


Niagura, — John Kherson, Wm. Griffls . . . , . , , , , 




421 ^^H 


Lyon^s Creckj — Joseph Meufimore , , . , 




^^H 


Ancaster, — Joseph Gatchell, An&ou Gtfsen 




39S ^^H 


Long Point, — Itowley Heyland * * * . - 




^^B 


Dumfries, — ThomaB Demorest, * , , . . , 


21 


223 ^^^H 
331 ^^H 


Westmlnater,^ — Robert Corson, . . . ♦ ,,,.,, 


London^ — Daniel McMutlea ..,,..«.,,«.*,,«. 


ThamcSj — Edmund Stoney ..»»,.,. ^ *,,,., ^ ,, , 


Amheratburgh, — George Fergusoji. ♦ , , 




^^1 


Gmnd River Mission,— Alvin Torry » . . » » 


36 


^^1 


^^ Members, 


57 


34SQ ^^l 


HH B^y of QMwie^ Dntrul, 




J 


William Case, Freiidtnf Bidet, and Super intefident cf 


AftjHdfit ^^^1 


im dUtrict^ 




^^1 


1 


C^tKoi 


^H 


Bay of Qaiote, — Ezra Healey^, Samuel Bolton,, 




#30 ^^H 


Hallowiill, — Solomon Waldron «. 




^^H 


t Belleville, — David Breakcnridge* .**♦»* 


83 


^^B 


^^E Cohounr -^Wm 81ater ..*..<... »*...,..<. 




453 ^1 


^^m Tiipp Trfllce 




^H 


^^^ Whitby, Jamea Wilson ,...,«.,.«.,.,,- ^.., .,.,-' »•■<.-■ 






York and Yonge Street,— William Ryeraoa 




469 ^^H 


Toronto -^Geofse Soverei^'n wm» Ki4«i*ri#p« ,<■»■«■ 




^^^H 


Credit Mission, — Egerton Hyorson • 


110 




Members^ 


193 2939 ^^B 
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Augusta District, 

Philander Smith, Presiding Elder. 

Augusta,— Franklin Mctcalf, David Wright 666 

Cornwall, — ^Wyatt Chamberlain 470 

Ottawa, — George Fan 40 

Hull,— George Bissell 

Ridcau, — Jacob Poole 410 

Perth and Mississippi Mission, — Wm .H. Willianis. 290 

Members, 1876 

I lid inns. 

Total 250 7251 

Last year 104 6771 

Increase 146 480 

The Credit Indians were now given in charge of a preacl 
er, and Peter Jones was relieved, allowing him opportnniti< 
of visiting heathen tribes. A new ciicuit — the Whitby — wj 
now formed between the Yonge Street and Cobourc circuit 
and comprehended the township of Whitby, with I*ickeriii 
and Scarborough on the west, and Darlington, Clarke, if m 
Hope, on the east, and some ground on the north. The coui 
try about the lake Ontario began to be settled by emigrani 
from the United States, about 1797. But these lake Ontari 
townships were not sought after, like the Niagara, Bay < 
Quinte, and St. Lawrence townships, owing to the difficult 
of access. Latterly, however, the excellent quality of tti 
land was attracting emigrants, and the townships were no 
filling up. The first settlers were mostly of the Baptu 
denomination, and the Baptists were the first preachers o 
these shores. The first meeting house was a Baptist, erecte 
in the township of Whitby ; nor was there any other unt 
the year 1834. 

The Bice Lake circuit is continued, and included the nci 
townships bordering on the lake, as Monaghan, Otonabee, an 
Cavan, and Emily on the west, and Smith on the north. Th 
settling of these townships began in 1818, but proceeded slov 
ly until lately, when emigrants landing at Cobourg proreede 
back by a north road. The lake obtains the name iVom wil 
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rice growing in tlie stall ow waters, affording sustenance to 
flocks of wild geese, and mneli of tlie rice tlie Indiana gather 
in their canoes. The Rice Lake is a large sheH of inland 
water, receiving hy the river ton a bee the overfio wings of a 
krge number of northern lakee, jmd furnishing the rapid 
waters of ihe river Trent, flowinj^ into the bay of Qninte, 

The eonntry on the Ottawa river be^^an to be settled very 
early ; but on occouat of the poor and stoney Boil, and much 
more the severe climate, the eDUgrants seldom went up tlicee 
dark waters, Thonis^b the Ottawa circuit waa an appointment 
tor a preaeKer in ISOO, yet the membership at the end of these 
2() yeara is only 40, and less than in years past. The Metlio- 
dist farmers moved away to the more genial climates of the 
.«outh and west; and the emigration did not supply the loss. 
Last year, the Ottawa country was tried about a hundred nil It a 
on the south side, and in Ibc township of Fitzroj, in connection 
with the Missisbfippi mission. And now a third portion is 
taken npt between the other two, on the noHh or Lower Can- 
ada side of the river, and in the township of HuUj haying the 
Gatineau river running tlirough it. Belore the waters of the 
Ottawa eome to the mouth of the Gatineau, tljoy precipitate 
themselves over overhanging rricks, rising ^.0 feet above the 
bottom, and the rolling of the western waters over these rocks 
forma the Chaudierre Falls; one of the most beautiful and 
subliijie objects of natural ircenery to be seen in Canada. 
Where the waters fall, the depth has never been found: a line 
of 300 feet has not touched bottom. It is supposed ihe waters 
go into a vast subterraneous cavern, having an outlet half a 
mile below ; from there the stream comes boiling up a gain , 



LA KB SIMCOE INDIANS, 



Peter Jones, with John Sunday and Closes from Belleville, 
(on a visit to the Credit) started on a journey back of York, 
to see and discourse with some of the natives living on tlio 
borders of hikeSinieoc, a Jlttli^ before the Cramahe eamp-ineet- 
ing. On Sunday J July 23 rd, in the village of Newmarket, 
about 30 of these Indiana were assembled. Jones and 8un- 
diiy addressed them on the important subject of true religion. 
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On Monday, the IndiaDS were visited in their catDp» Jones, 
Sunday, and Moses, spoke of their conversion, and, urged them 
all to be converted. Then chief Snake rose up and said, — 

" Brothers, we feel very thankful to you for your visit to us, 
to shew us how wretched and miserable we are in our present 
condition, and to tell us what the Great Spirit would have ua 
do to make us wise, good and happy ; for my part I am ready 
and willing to become a Christian. I hope that all my young 
men will become good and.vnse, and serve the Great Spirit.'* 

Another old man spoke to the same purpose. They said 
they wished to have a school for the children. Tfiis waa 
promised as soon as possible. And thus began the good work 
among the children of the woods roving around lake Simcoe. 

GRAPE ISLAND. 

As the Indians of the Credit were now in a settled state, 
and enjoying the advantages of the new life, Mr. Case and 
certain good men, well wishers of the Indians, considered the 
case of the natives about Belleville. To promote a settled 
condition, a singular plan was resorted to, viz. : of leasing two 
islands in the Bay of Quinte, near Belleville, from the In- 
dians, fpr the use of the Indians. The lease will describe 
the objects and conditions: — 

"THIS INDENTURE, made at Belleville,^ the Midland Dis- 
trict, of the Province of Upper Canada, the 16th day of October, 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand, eight hundred and twenty- 
six, between the chiefs, warriors and Indians of the Missassuaga 
tribe, of the one part, — and John Reynolds, Benjamin Ketche- 
son. Fennel G. Belden, James Bickford, and William Ross, 
all of the town of Belleville, on the other part : — 

" Whereas we the said parties of the first part, have been con- 
vinced of the great injury which we sustain, and have sustained, 
from our wandering habits, and the consequent want of educa- 
tion, and religious instruction for ourselves and our children : 
and whereas the said parties of the second part have been moved 
by our forlorn situation, to endeavour to enlighten our minds in 
the knowledge of truth ; but finding that all their labours must 
be in vain, unless we acquire some permanent settlement and 
habitation, where we may be provided with a place of worship 
and schools for the use of ourselves and families : 
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" Now thb Indenture witnesBetli^ tliat in considerfttion tliereof 
and also in consiLleratian of the sum of five shillings by the said 
pairtic3 of the second part, to us in hand paitlt at or before the 
sealing and dehvery of these presents, the receipt whereof we here- 
by acknowledge, hare demised, leased, let, and to ftirm letten, — 
and by these presents do demise, lease, let, and to farm let, — all that 
certain tract of land, situate in the township of Amelia^^burgh, 
in the said district, being composed of a certain island in the 
Bay of Quinte, near the mouth of JIarsh creek, heretofore gen- 
erally called and knoivn by the name of Log rim's Island^ con- 
t^ing by estimation fifty acre© of land, be the same more or less : 
To have and to hold all and singular the said premises, with 
the Rp(>urtennuces, for aud during, ^und until the full end and 
term of nine hundred and ninettjnini^ yearSj unto the said par- 
ties of the second part, tlieir heirs and assigns, upon such tmsta, 
and for such intents and uses, as are hereinafter expressed, i. e. 

"That they the said parties of the second pa,rt, their heirs 
and assigns, shall suffer and permit us the said parties of the 
first part, and onr heirs, to occupy, possess, and enjoy , all and 
Bingiilar the premises aforesaid, free nnd clear from any rent and 
incumbrance ; that they themselves sliall not, neither shall they 
iuffer or permit any other person or persons to cut down or de- 
»ti'oy the trees or underwood of the said island, except so much 
BA may be required to be cleared away for the purpo^ea of culti- 
Tating the soil, or which may reasonably be required for build- 
ing for ourselves, or for fencing our clearings. 

** For the consideration, and upon the siime terms and condi- 
tions expressed J we have lease tl, and do by these presents lease, 
unto the said parties of the second part, their heirs and assigns, 
a certain other Island adjoining the island within described, and 
which is commonly called and known by the name of Grapg 
Island^ containing about eleven acies. 



**j0iin sukday, 
Wm. Beavbk, 
John Simpson^ 
NEJ.SOI* Skailk, 
Mitchell Snake, 



Paul TAWAaEENO, 
Jacob KAWQUASHcmr, 
John Salt, 
TsAAP Skitkk, 
Wm. Robs, 



Jacob Mosqoashcu^, Potto SenrnK^ 
Joseph SkunK| J a con Siieepeoan(»j 

jAiiES Snake." 

(( Signed, sealed^ and delivered in the presence of } 
^Tobias Bluakkb, Peteb Jones,'* j 
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The plan of leasing the Islands to others, and giving p 
session to the Indians, gave the benevolent comm unity eoi 
deuce that what was given for the improvement of the intend 
settlement would be of some lastinpj benefit. A site bei 
now selected, the Indians of the Chippeway tribe in the B 
of Quinte begun to look upon these islands as their home, a 
benevolent persons concerned themselves about laying t 
foundation of the new Indian settlement. 

The John Reynolds mentioned in the deed was the preacl] 
who located in the time of the war, and now a merchai 
Benjamin Ketcheson was a son of Wm. Ketcheson, who liv 
three miles east of the Adolphustown chapel, when L« 
preached, and whose wife was a member of the first cla 
Scldcn and Biokford were local preachers. Wm. Ross ww 
good man, of benevolent feelings, and very kind to the Indiai 
His house was open for their prayer meetings, and his tal 
spread for their wants. He gave the ground on which t 
chapel and parsonage now stand in Belleville. The India 
had great conGdcnce in Wm. Ross, long a class leader, and o 
was baptized in his name, as the lease shows. 

The appointments of the English Conference, 

James Knowlan, Chairman, 

Quchcc, — JamcB Booth 98 

Montreal, — Robert Alder 121 

Kingston, — James Knowlnn 66 

St. Armands,— Mathew Lanp 260 

Three Rivers, — William Fnulknor 77 

Stiinstead and Rarnston, — Rich. Cope, Thos, Turner. 130 

Shirfford, — William Squire 159 

Odell Town and Burtonville, — William Burt 867 

Melbourne, — One wanted 

< aldwell's Manor, — One wanted 

Ottawa, — One is to be sent 31 

Members, 18 09 
THE HAMILTON (OORE DISTIITUT) CONFEREXCE. 

1S27 The villao;e of Ilamilton, in the township of Barton, ^ 
selected Ibr the mcetin<^ of the preachers. Hamilton, us a pk 
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for the conference, is before any other town in Canada. Bishop 
Heading was the prcsidentj and Wm. Case the secretary, Thci 
meeting opened Sept. 7th, 1 S27. 

The prayera of the preacher^j in Z^ovember, for more labour- 
ers in the Lord's vineyard, was so answered that nine young 
preachers now offer for the itinerant wort^ vjz: Matthew 
Whiting, John H. Hnsion, John C. Davidson, George Poole, 
Bichard Jones, John 8. Atwood^ CyrnB R. Allison, Jas. Norris, 
and Peter Jones the Indian. Bat while there is an addition 
of Tiine new men^ there is a loss of two of the older preacher^ 
Thomas D^nioiest and Diniel McMullen, who located, but 
after a few years resumed the work. 

Alvin T or ry, too, now withdraws from the Canadian work, 
and returns to the field laboured by the Genesee Conference. 
He w,is received oa trial in 1817, and travelled on a circuit in 
New York State. In ISIS, he comes into Canada, and 
labours on the Lontr Point circuit* In 181 9* he is on West- 
minster circuit, in the vieinity of tlie Thames river. In 1S20, 
he moves to Ancaster eireuit^ and in 1831^ to Lyon's creek. 
In 1822, he is appointed to the Indian reservation on the 
Grand river, a receptacle of heathenism and the vilest immo- 
ralities ; and here he contmueH his persevering and successful 
work until the Conference ot* 1827- As the fruit of his five 
yenra' lahourSy he beheld a great reformation amon^ the whitg 
(let tiers, and a rem aiic able work of grace among the pagan 
Indians. He may be truly entitled, the Ajjosfh of the Indiana 
of Upp^r Cttnada. The Mohftwka of the Grand Kirerj the 
Munceya on the Thames, and the Missisaaugas on the Credit, 
received the Gf>spel by his mouth. Others co-operated iu tho 
benevolent work, but he had the honour of begin n in ;:^ it. And 
from the report going Ibrtli from tlvo Grand river, the BGlIe- 
ville and other tribes first had their attention directed to the 
GospeU Alvin Torry, with Seth Crawford^ are the two names 
ever to be associated with the first evangelization of the Indian 
tribes of Uppor Canada. Seth Crawford returned to th« 
Grand River in the spring of 182Gj on a visit to the Indiauj?, 
Alvin Torry, in 1828, received an appointment in the Ontaricj 
d is trio** New York, 
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Niagara Diriritl, 

John Byerson^ Presiding Elder y and Suptrinttndeni of Mudom 
and Schools. 



Niagara aad Fort George,-- David^YonmanB . . 

Bowley Heyland 515 

Lyoii's creek, — Joseph Qatchell x 115 

Ancaster, — Thomas Madden, Anson Oreen... . 502 

Bumfries, — George Sovereign 205 

Long Point, — Wm. Gkiffis, Robert Corson 248 

Westminster, — ^Matthew Whiting 413 

London,— John Huston 229 

Thames, — George Fergnsson 1Y7 

Amherstburgh, — Edmund Stoney 21 235 

Grand Biver Mission, — Joseph Messmoie 50 8 

MembeTSy tl 2647 



Bay of Quinte Districts 

Wm. Case, Presiding Elder and Superintendent of JIKg9ton$ 
Softools, 



Bay of Quinte, — Samuel Belton 35 931 

Hallowell,~Wyatt Chamberlain, John David-i 

son 6T0 

Belleville,— John S. Atwood 90 230 

Cobourg, — Wm. Slater, Egerton Byorson a25 

Cavan,— James Norris 116 96 

York (with Yonge Street), — ^Wm. Byerson ... 42 590 

Yonge Street and Whitby, — James Wilson... 94 

Toronto, — John Black '. 35a 

Credit Mission, — James Richardson 118 

Grape Island Mission, — Solomon Waldron 

Native Tribes of the Chippewas,. — ^Pcter Jones 

Members, 45 T 329) 
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Augusta District. 
Philander Smith, Presiding Elder. 

Kingston, — ^Ezra Hcaley, C. R. Allison 

Augusta, — Franklin Metcalf 983 

Crosby ,--Jacob Poole 

Cornwall, — David Wright 442 

Ottawa,— Richard Jones 90 

Richmond Mission, — George Poole 

Rideau, — George Bissell 287 

Perth,— George Farr, i 

Mississippi,Wm. H. Williams J 

Hull, 125 

Members, 2134 

Indlnns. 

Total 522 8073 

Last year 250 7251 

Increase, 272 822 
GENERAL CONFERENCE DELEGATES. 

As the General Conference was to assemble next May, the 
Canadian Conference chose their appointed number of deler 
gates. It was the first act of the kind, and the last. The 
preachers chosen to attend were Chamberlain, Slater, Belton, 
Wm. Ryerson, and J. Ryerson. They were instructed to pre- 
sent the petition (drawn up in 1824) to the Conference, and 
to use every proper means to obtain an independent position 
for the Canadian body. 

HENRY RYAN. 

This old Canadian preacher now withdraws from the con- 
nection he had so long assisted to build, and the preachers so 
long connected with. The two last years he had been without 
any charge, and merely a superannuated preacher. The last 
year he resumed the agitations of 1824, and made the body 
and preachers very uneasy at his movements. He came to 
the determination to separate from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with as many others as would go with him, and form 
ol 
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a new connexion. His ground for moving on was, — to have a 
separate and independent body from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States. He knew that the Conference 
desired the same object, and the members too ; that steps were 
now taken to accomplish it ; that in May next, doubtless the 
object, yin a peaceable manner, would be gained. But, he pro- 
fessed that he did not believe it ; and he would not wait to 
know. 

He was stimulated by some great loyalists, i. e., those who 
greatly boasted of loyalty; for Ryan asserted an incon- 
sistency in loyal subjects of the British crown, being ecclesi- 
astically subject to a foreign rule. But there was no incon- 
sistency or wrong at all ; and in Missionary labours the implied 
inconsistency has never been, and never could, be acted on. 
Civil subjection may be due in one land, and church subjec- 
tion in another. Thus it is with all Koman Catholics in dif- 
ferent countries ; yet all own spiritual subjection to a bishop 
in Home. So with different bodies of Protestants. A Mora- 
vian minister in the United States or Canada was spiritually 
subject to a body in Germany. French Methodists are in 
subjection to the English Conference. However, there was 
an apparent argument and sentiment in the proposition, and 
the gieat loyalists with some Government oflficers, therefore 
aid(id Ryan. Even the Speaker of the House of Assembly, 
Jobn Wilson, of Wentworth, encouraged and followed Ryan. 
And the " Hon. and Rev." Dr. Strachan assisted the expenses 
of the division party, by sending him a present of £50. The 
ostensible object, of dispute was, loyal Methodism against re- 
publican. 

The agitation was not only kept up by the ideas of loyalty and 
independence, but by charges against the preachers^ that they 
were ambitious, foppish, proud, covetous, and persecuting; 
against the churchy that it was falling, had no revivals of re- 
ligion, and both preachers and people were following the fash- 
ions of the world ; against the members, that all who adhered 
to the Conference were dupes and slaves; against the bishops, 
that all they were pursuing and doing for the independence of 
the body, was mere pretence and hypocrisy, having no desire 
to lessen their power and jurisdiction, disregarding the people, 
and denying their fervent wishes and their sacred rights. 
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Another preaolter separated himself from the boijyj tiz., 
David Breakenridge, junr., a koti of the companion of Ryanr 
to the General Coniereoce in 1824^ but he was not a member 
of Conference^ having travelled but three years. His circuits 
were Smith's Creek, Cobour^t and now Belleville,^— which took 
in t'le country around, especially Sidney Jind Thurlovv. As 
the Conference drew near, lie published for a field meeting in 
the rear of the 1st concession of Sidney, The people froni 
Belleville and other parts of the circuit gathered. Break on ridge, 
preached, took up a colltction as usual for the support of the 
Grospelj and concindf^d the meeting. Then he arose from hia 
knees, and desired the people to wait a little longer. They 
waitedy wondering what was ne3Lt to come* He then drew out 
a paper J and to the surprise of all, read hia declaration of 
independence from the Methodist Episcopal Church. He sold 
his horse, bou«jht a yoke of oxen and a wagon, packed up his 
good^, and with his fiimily left the circuit, and travelled towards 
Kingston. The stewards of the circuity John Reynolds and 
Wm, Ketchesouj held fast to the collection after the preacher's 
separation from the body, considering that then he had no 
claim to it. But Breakenridge returned, consulted a lawyer, 
and demanded the money* After resisting for some time, tiio 
stewards from kindness allowed him to have it. 

Ryao and Breaken ridge being free from the Conference, 
proceeded with others to form a new body, which they called 
the OanacHan Weslei/aii J^etli^idl^t Church. After a timej the 
leaders became so bold as to claim the right of the chapel 
property, and even took forcible possession of some* But 
thoagh ihc societies were much agitated this year, yet not a 
great number followed By an : not 200 left altogether. The 
common sense of the people wa^ greater than Byans' : they 
said, let us wait until May, and sec what the General Confer* 
ence will do; but he said, waiting was of no use. Thus began 
the first division of the Methodists in Canada. 



Btl, STHACHAN'q letter AND CHABT- 

The ohief member of the English Churchy aa well as prin 
cipal member of the Executive Council, drew up in England, 
for the consideration of the English Ooverumeiitj a Chart and 
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Letter (dated Maj 16th, 1827) descriptive of the religious 
state of Upper Canada ; which, being laid before the House 
jo£ Commons, were ordered to be printed. The object was, to 
obtain public grantb for the support and increase of Episcopa- 
lian ministers in the Proyince. But two faults were commited, 
viz. : magnifying the strength of the Church of England, and 
lessening the infiuonoe of other bodies ; which brought on 
public discussions and even legiblative action. 

UNIVEBSITY OP KING*S C0LLi5GE. 

Dr. Strachan, — a man of two ideas, one for himself, and the 
other, for his church, — ^while in England sought and obtained 
a Bojal Charter for a University in Upper Canada, to be 
called King's Collie, after his Majesty George IV. An en- 
dowment out of the Upper Canada crown lands, of 225,000 
acres, and £1,000 a year for sixteen years, was given. But 
the provisions were for the exclusion of all, except adherents 
of the Episcopalian church, who were to enjoy the benefit. 
Instead of a provincial university, it was intended for an Epis- 
copalian seat of learning. But selfish ends are often de- 
feated ; and so it happened with King's college. 

GRAND RIVER. 

The work continued to prosper at the Grand River. Fifty 
natives were now in the Society. Another school was b^un 
January 1st, further on the river, and called tbfe upper 
mission school. Seth Crawford, who had returned, was the 
teacher, 25 children attended, and a third school was be^n at 
the Salt Springs, where a native exhorter, called William 
Doxdader, had for four months laboured with great success. 
Peter Jones visited the Grand river Indians, Mohawks, 
Oneidas, and Cayugas, and preached to them in English, 
William Doxdader interpreting. It was supposed there was 
now about 8,000 Indians who spoke the Mohawk tongue. 
Fifty of the Hymns had already been translated into the Mo- 
hawk, and the New Testament was in course of translation. 

MUNCEYTOWN. 

The Fchool in Munceytown continued. Some of the chil- 
dren were cl:>thed by the hand of charity. Opposition fropo 
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the natives was growing les?, to the sohool and to the GospeL 
John Carey, witli 'd hQid preaebcr, — iicquainted with the umn- 
Tiers of the ludians, and now settlcjii anionj^ tliem^ were exert- 
ing themselves for thoir spiritual good. A few of the natives 
appearL^tl reformed, and wore look uifr forward to Christian bop- 
tism; and others were quite wilUnn; to receive inslTUction, 
At the close of 1827, the hnuse was tinishcd and paid for, and 
schooli* aiid mat t'niB were now regukri j held* Occa-^ion aUj, one 
of^ the neighbouring preachers would call a ad preach to tb© 
poor Huiiceja- 



I* CREDIT III¥EH. 

After the consent of the Credit chieft^ to st.iy from camp 
met tings the Govcrnmt»nt proceeded with the buildings ; iind, 
by the spring of 1825, there w^re twenty log hnnses erected- 
Each house was put on lui half acre of land, whieh fenced 
would be a sufficient garden for a family* These were the 
firat houses which the Miasi^sanga tribe ever owned or dwelt 
in ; and ibaud a pleasant eontiaat with the wigwam of poles 
and bark,— eoldj damp^ smokyj destitute. They had now twa 
of the murka of civil i sent ion, viz., houses and gardens. Before 
the winter set in, urgud by the coidae&i of the old board 
chapel, the people were urged, not to wait tor the Government 
erecting a school and meeting house, but to put their owii 
shoulders to the work; Says tlio Miseiottary, 

^* Thu Indtnn^, mun^ woiin^n, and chiJdrt'n, wore collected toge- 
ther hy the souud of tho horu^ and the matter was expliimcd to 
tht'ta by Peter JonetJ^ and & tiiibseriptioii paper presented. Jn half 
an hour one hundred dollars (lacking -Al) were subficrihed^ and 
(it being the time for eatcljiug sialuionj forty dollarrj were paid at 
the time. Many of the Indiau wpmtiU, when they eaw others go 
forward and prestut the widow's uiite^ (for they gave all they hudj 
i;i"hieh wiii* from one shilling tt> three doUnr^^) expressed thdr 
sorrow that tht^y bud nothing to give^ but added, tbey would 
have «oiue tioi^n They immediately plied tht^rnselvei* to ihe muk- 
ing of baskets and brooms, and »oon prcHt^nted tbeir dollars nnd 
half doUari^jr ^^^^ had their names set dowD among tb^i others. 
Little boye from oJght to twelve years ^ brought their shiilinga and 
two tsbillin^it, the {>roduet of their little lingers^ to help in luiiid- 
iug a bouiiye ^'herc they could learn t^ be wise like white boys, 
and priiy to &e'^«lia-muu-i^G^t<» (the Great Spirit), How atitoni^h- 
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log the contrast 1 A short time ago these Indians would sell the 
last thing they had for one tenth its value, to get a little whiskey ; 
but now they will labour and exercise economy to get something 
to build a house where they can worship the Lord of hosts.'^ 

In giving their offerings, several of the Indian women said, 
** Now, we will have a house where we can hear about and 
pray to Jesus, withoat getting cold/' In the middle of No- 
vember, the house (size, 36 feet long, 28 feet wide) was 
finished enough to allow the children to assemble for school. 
The friends of the mission on Yonge street assisted in build- 
ing, and some beuevolent persons in the London district pur- 
chased and sent a handsome stove for the new bouse. The 
people were divided into two societies, and two of the most 
pious and experienced men were appointed leaders. They 
were instructed how thej should watch over and talk to their 
brethren, and what duties they ought especially to enforce. 
They were to make report to the missionary every Sabbath. 
Thus the newly converted natives were gradually " built up 
in their holt/ faith." Since the first conversions of this tribe, 
there had been three guilty of drunkenness,, but by the temp- 
tation of the white Christum, One Indian was pursued more 
than a quarter of a mile, and then so pressed as to be almost 
compelled to drink of the bottle. A second was persuaded to 
ride in a wagon, and then urged to drink until he held out no 
longer. The third case whiskey was mixed with cider, so that 
the Indian could not fail to be overcome. Two of the Indians 
were restored by deep repentance, and the other impelled by 
anguish of his soul committed suicide. 

The school now consisted of forty children, and was taught 
by John Jones, brother of Peter, — an Indian man of exem- 
plary life and indefatigable labour for the good of his race, and 
well taught in the main branches of English education. 
Twenty of the Indian children had learned a catechism of the 
first principles of Cbristianity, and a number of Watt's chil- 
dren's hymns. Twenty could read in the Scriptures ; and 
twelve could repeat our Lord's sermon on the mount, and 
were beginning to write tolerably. The children were orderly 
and moral, several had experienced a change of heart, and 
some showed signs of superior capacity and genius. 

In the spring of this year, the Indians, out of their funds in 
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the han^s of Goiremnietit, purchased two yokes of oxen, one 
wafron, three plougjbsf, ch,-Ltnaj harrow- teeth, hoea^ and other 
implements of husbandry, to commence the new business of 
agriculture. A few friends from York and Yonge street sent 
tbeju a good Scotch plough, to break up the soil. 

At the close of the year the members numbered 121, and 
were divided into six classes. Nearly all the aduUs were 
pow members of the society, and were walking in the fear of 
God^ and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, showing great 
thankfulness to the preachers who liboured with them, and 
giving many marks of strong affection. Thus the Credit In- 
dians were now comfortably settled j happy in the pOHsession of 
the grjcD of God, and bad a good prospect for the rase Ives and 
their children, A happier com iii unity for several years than 
the Indians of the Credit mer, could hardly be found. 

LAKE SIMCOE, 

The road called Yonge Street leads from York on lakB On- 
tario to the highest waters in Canada, and the highest land* 
Around these northern waters, companies of Chippewa 
lived J hunting in the woods, and fishing in the waters, Peter 
Jones had met some of theui last year, near Newmarket. In 
JunOj about 60 collected together, from their northern 
roainings, 30 miles distant, to a camp meeting on Y^onge 
Street, 12 miles distant from York. They even earoe a week 
before hand, and were kindly supplied with prorisions by 
benevolent perf^ons in the neighbourhood, and with a suitable 
place at the camp ground. On the first day, in the afternoon, 
the born was blown for the people to assemble for preaching. 
The poor pagan Indians he^vrd and obeyed. Their old bald- 
headed chief led the way, foUowed by the men, and then the 
women and children* They sat on the ltf\ of the preachers' 
fitand. Great interest was felt by preachers and congregation 
for these poor people of the forest. But other Indians were 
present J and though the head men of the Credit mission 
agreed to the demand of the Governor, yet every Indian man, 
woiunu and child was at this earap meeting. Whether the 
promise was retracted, or not exacted by the Gov^rnorj I cannot 
karn ; but to give up the religions enjoyment of a camp 
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meeting, which to thein was like a heaven on earth, was more 
than were thej disposed to do. They would rather have parted 
with the Great Father's good will and aid. The converted 
Indians arranged themselves around the pagan Indians. 

One of the preachers first spoke to the congregation. Then 
Mr. Case arose, and addressed the Indian assembly. Peter 
Jacobs, from the Grape Island, acted as his interpreter. The 
heathens were told of the first principles of religion — of the 
creation, fall of man, redemption, of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. They were told that if they prayed to the Qreat 
Spirit, he would forgive their sins, and change their hearts. 
Solemnity sat upon every face. The truth they received 
without objection, as children receive the word of a parent. 
The first sign of effect was in some bowing down the head, and 
then tears came from the eyes unused to weep. At last the 
effect was stronger, and a general trembling was seen, many fell 
off their seats to the ground, and a strong cry for God*s mcrey 
came from the convicted heathen of the woods. A prayer 
meeting then began, lasting with little intermission until the 
next morning ; and nearly all the men and women Tvcre con- 
verted to God. On the last day 26 of the Indians were bap- 
tized, and 12 children. 

When these Indians left, for their home at Newmarket, 
Peter Jones and two other native teachers from the Credit 
accompanied them, to strengthen the new converts, and tc 
push on the work in this tribe. Prior to the camp meetings 
several zealous persons in Newmarket society had opened a 
Sabbath school, to teach the Indian children. Now, a pious 
and educated man, named John Law, of Newmarket, ofifered 
to become a school teacher to this body of Indians. The body 
was estimated to number 600 souLj, and therefore might yield 
a large number of scholars. The Indians accepted of the 
teacher, and they began immediately to build a school and 
meeting house, resembling the temporary chapel at the Credit. 
The house was made of slabs, 24? feet by 20 feet, and 
next day it was finished. It cost only Ts. 6d. in cash. A 
meeting was immediately held by Peter Jones, and the Spirit 
of the Lord was poured out among the people ; and the homely 
chapel became at once the dwelling place of God. The school 
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began, and 27 ohildt^n entered on the new employment oi 
learn inj^. John Crane exhortedj and Peter Jones gave some 
general instructions, urging watchfulness acrninst their former 
intemperate habits. At the end of each subject, the Indians 
responded haaJie^ signifying assent Another meeting wds 
held, when a preacher gave them a serqioa, Jones interpreted* 
and Crane exhorted- AH who had experienced a eliange of 
heart were desired to rise np ; forty arose, most of wljoin were 
converted at the camp mcetii>t| ; the others since. Thus the 
work of God prospered among these Indians, About 10l> had 
camped near Newmarket for tbe last three montiis; and in- 
Btoad of their former ways, no (Jrunkenness wa8 seen in the 
canip^ and prujer was heard in each of the wigwams^ 



MFD LAKE INBIAX3. 

One of the many kkes on the north west of the village of 
Feterborough, was called Mud lake, situate between the town- 
ship of Smith and Ennisinore. A company of Indians had 
this locality for hunting and fisbing, Oecasbnally they would 
make their appearance in the front about Port Hope^ where Mr^ 
Smithy the Indian trader lived* Peter Jones, on returning 
froju his visit to the Bice Lake, with his companion Moses^ 
found a company of these Indians at Port Hope, January SOtb^ 
He could not address them, as they were nearly all in- 
toxicated* But the next day^ he met the Indians, and Eonie 
whites in a school house. After singing and prayerj Peter 
began his discourse to the whites in English, Moses then 
exhorted the Indians in their tongue, to receive the Gospel. 
He assured them, by his own experience, that the Goispel 
only could make them happy here or in the prospect of a 
hereafter. Peter said if they desired to become Chi istians as 
other Indians ^were, they cnuld speak. After consulling tO'« 
gelher, these poor drunken Indians agreed ^ and one spoke, and 
said, " It was their desire to become Christians, and they 
would endeavor to do al! they bad told them." As a proof of 
bis sincerity, ho p^avc Pet-er his hand. I'hoy were reeom-i 
mended to attend their instructions of the Indian brethren who 
had come from Cavan to do them good; and they consented. 

June 7th, Peter Jones found a hundred of t!ie Mud laka 
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Indians waiting to hear him, at the Coboui^ conrt house. H 
preached to them, and some were much affected, and fell t 
the ground. Tliey had previously heard the Gospe], with th 
llice lake Indians, and the tribe was now a praying peopI< 
renouncing ardent spirits. Peter exhorted the class-leadci 
to be faithful, and take care of the people. When leavim 
one came with four dollars and a half for him, which they ha 
collected without any suggestion. They shook hands wit 
him, with the tears streaming down their faces. So gres 
affection had the Indians to such as did them good. 

6CH00G0G LAKE. 

Early in January, Peter Jones visited the Schoogo 
Indians. He found an encampment of about 40 in D^l^lintJ 
ton. They appeared anxious for religious instruction. H 
taught them the Lord's prayer |and the Ten Commandmenti 
He left them much affected, and inclined to seek the true Go< 
and serve him. In February he found a number of this trib 
in Whitby, and taught them the Lord's prayer and the mean 
ing. The poor Indians were very anxious for instnictioD 
After they could repeat the prayer, he taught them the Tei 
Commandments. One Indian soon repeated them without am 
mistake. Then they were instructed concerning the Sabbat! 
day. As in other places, so with these Indians, the whit 
trader was their worst enemy. The traders hated the refbr 
mation now going on. But the Indians were very steadfast 
— more so than could really be cx^xKited. 

Two men went to traffic with these Indians for furs, takinj 
two barrels of whiskey near to the Indian encompment. Thej 
hoped to make the Indians diink first, and then buy the fur! 
with more whiskey. J Jut they were disappointed. Altei 
making one or two drunk, the Christian Indians went in : 
body, and demanded the whiskey, saying tliat if not given ui 
they would not trade. Sooner than lof-c the receipt of i\u 
furs, the traders allowed the Indians to take the whii^kov 
After a hole was cut in the ieo, weights were tied to thi 
])arrcls and they wore sunk to the bottom of t^chootTx*- lake 
A pleasing incident oi* the Ilrmncso ol* the Indians, aud a bas4 
illustration of the covetousnejis ni' the white tradci*s. 
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A part J oF tlie Sclioofijn*^ Indians attended the Tonge street 
camp meeting, with the Credit and L\ke Simeoej and rficaived 
strength thereby. Boecmber 22i)d, Peter Jones again met 
I h 630 In d i an s, i n Whi tb j. T h e li rs t mee li n g p ro d ti ced a eh ak- 
ing among the dry banes, Afrer remnining two or three days, 
and jnat beforo he left, the Indian men oaiue in to Jiis lodging, 
lie walked out, and they all flocked around hisu; when old 
JohuHon^ in a bold and strong voice said^ "Brother, we thank 
yon for visiting u% to t^li us the great word a of the Great 
Spirit. Brother, you must tell us what we must do to servo 
the Great Spirit^ ibr we are aa yot very weak and ignorant. 
All these young men have been trying to keL^p the good worda 
you Lold them last winter, and not one of them will taste or 
smell Skootawapooh, Brother, we like to pray to the Great 
Spirit, and to be taught the good wny, and as a token of out* 
sincerity we cast in our mites." He then put into the Indian, 
preacher's hand half a dollari and the reat iullowed^ some giv- 
ing half a dollirt some a qu:irter> some skpenca, making to- 
gether £1 10s. In giving they gave with delight ; and like 
the widow'*s i^ii\, each gave all the money he had, 

BICE LAKE, 



After the conversion of some of the Rice lake Indians at 
ths Cramahe canip m^etln^, an J at the Ham II to u cintbronce, 
the good work Btlll proeeedeU, In the end of January, 
Peter Jones visitad au encampment, in Cavao. A large num- 
ber were gifcheied from various place 5, to receive religious ia- 
structiou from him. At the fiist meeting, the Indians were 
so happy, that they broke out in praises to the Great Spirit, 
and wept so vcheinenUyj that the preacher was obliged to 
stop and weep alsa. At the close, one of the principil men 
Slid, ** VYo are very glad yoa are come to tell us the words of 
the Great Spirit, which make our hearts ao happy, and which 
we have found so recently." He replied it wact the will of the 
Great Bpirit we should love one another, and assist each other 
in the way to heaven j and that was the reason he had coma 
to instruct them* The Indians were encouraged to build a bush 
chapelj as at the Credit. They dug away the snow, now the 
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depth of winter, and made a circular embankment of it. 
Poles were stuck into the ground all round, which were cover- 
ed with barks and hemlock boughs. An open space in the 
middle was left for a fire, A meeting was held in the after- 
noon, when the natives began to commit to memory the Lord's 
prayer ; which some soon learned. They next b^an to learn 
the Ten Commandments, and other things necessary. What 
children of Christian parents knew, these Indians had now to 
learn. Moses and Captain Pahdosh now arrived, to assist the 
people in these meetings. The number who had experienced 
religion was about 100, At the quarterly meeting of the Rioe 
Lake circuit, (held a week or two prior) the Presiding Elder 
Case baptised 75 of them. The Government Agent had lately 
visited these Indians, to know whether they wished to settle 
down and become farmers ; if so, the Government would build 
them houses, if they were willing to make their land payments 
bear the expense. After consulting, the Indians agreed to 
the proposal. Peter Jones gave the people all the advice he 
could, necessary in their beginning a new life, temporal and 
spiritual, and parted with them, to their great sorrow. Many 
wept when he shook hands, and said, good bye 1 Some put 
small pieces of silver into his hands, others a few pence, and 
the women some silver brooches. ** My heart," says he, *' was 
almost overcome, to witness the liberality of these poor Indians, 
and their attachment to me, who am not worthy of the kind- 
ness shewn me." 

After three months Peter Jones returned to the Rice Lake, 
He called on Smith, the Indian trader, at Smith's creek, to 
learn the conduct of the Indians since. He was informed 
that they were all steady, and drank no more whiske}^ were 
strict in keeping the Sabbath day, and were preaching and 
praying everywhere. In a canoe Peter crossed the lake to the en- 
campment. On landing, the women, children, and the few men 
at home hastened to the shore, to welcome the young preacher. 
They shook hands, while some wept for joy, and some shouted 
praise to the Lord. Most of the men were hunting about the 
lake. But they would all come home, it was said, if the guns 
were fired one after another. So three men fired about twenty 
times ; and in one hour all returned, and were glad to see the 
preacher^ Immediately a meeting was held, and Peter spoke 
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of the subject of man's redemption ; of the g:oodn^ss of Kez* 
iiamuncdoo (God) in send ing his only Son to save us from Mah- 
jcmunedoo (the bad fipirit)/and that whosoever would believe 
on Him would be happy, a ad when they died would be taken 
up to Isbpeniing (beayen) ; at which the congregation gave a 
ihout of joy, and some fell to the ground. In three houra 
another meeting was held ; and the Lord grreatly blessed the 
people, Pet«r still farther instructed^ preached, and exhorted 
the Indians, and departed j and the men returned to theit 
hunting:* 

At ihe Cobourg quarterly meeting, in the old chapel, two 
miles north of the village, May 28th, about TO of the Eico 
Lake Indians were present, Peter Jones took down the nameg 
of as many as wished to be hapti&ed. Old and young num- 
bered 44-, At 11 o'clock elder^Caae preached, and afterwards 
baptised the Indiana, All thesc^ in addition to the others 
£d ready baptised, renounced heathen bm, accepted the Gospel* 
and were leading a new lifej resolving to continue in the faith 
even unto the end. The nest day the Lord's Supper waa 
given, and about 50 Indians received it with the whites. This 
party of Indians had begun to cultivate a liUle land, and desir* 
ing to pknt more Indian corn and potatoes, Peter Jones re- 
turned with them to ihe Rice Lake to help them. May 30thi 
he selected Spook or Ghost's island for cultivation, and got the 
Indiana to clear the bushj^a new and awkward employment 
to them. June 4th, he set three teams ploughing the land* 
He got 18 bushels potatoes and one of seed corn. Finish- 
ed ploughing five acres. Indians all employed in planting* 
After each day of work a religious meeting was held. Two 
Indians exhorted their brethren, and helped to carry on the 
meetings with Peter Jone^. One was called Peter W ah son, 
who could speak in a %'ery forcible manner ; and the otheri 
Captain Pahdosh, who exhorted in a powerful way, and with 
great effect. So God raised up natives among the natives to 
strengthen his own good work. At the last meeting^ Peter 
Jones gave general iiistriictions> as attention to the Ten Com- 
mandmentd?, the way of keeping up religions meetings, living 
good lives, keeping out of debt, moderation in dress, praying 
for ihe king and country^ and for all in authoritj; He then 
left the island, having been eight days with these docile be- 
ginners in religion and oivillzation. 
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The llice lake Indians, since the be^nniog of their conv 
sion last year, had often solicited a school for their ci 
dren, that thej might learn to read the good hook. I 
they had no settled residence, and there were no funds to p 
a teacher. On the return of the preacher from Confcren 
in September, the Indians went out to Cobourg to renew t 
request. Mr. Case said to the chief, " You are now going 1 
away to your hunting grounds. You will not need a ech< 
till spring." To this they replied, " If we can have a schc 
we will leave our women and children. Our women ma 
baskets and brooms, and can buy flour and meat for the el 
dren while at school." Such anxiety appeared in the reqw 
that it was thought something should be done to meet 
Two benevolent persons in Cobourg, Messrs. M'Carty and 
Perry, offered to undertake the building of a school how 
and a pious youth named II. Biggar, was engaged as a teach 
The Indians in October, departed on their winter hunts 
the region of the Otonabce river, and of the great lakes o 
nected with it. 

" These waters plenty fish afford, 
The perch, and pike, and cat; 
And there the spotted salmon swims, 
And sturgeon stored with £at." 

In some of these northern waters, a fine large fish called \ 
maskiiionge is an inhabitant, and is often caught. The i 
ests of these lakes were now in the possession of wild animi 
explored only by parties of Indians banting. Indeed, c^ 
now, (in 18G1) the northern shores of these lakes are alni< 
as solitary and wild as ever. Especially in 1827, these ibrc 
were large and valuable hunting grounds. 

" There various furs for caps were found : 
The beaver, coon, wild cat ; 
Otter, martin, rabbit, mink, 

Gray fox, ground chuck, musk rat."* 

As agreed, the women and children, instead of roaiui 
with the men, remained at home, i. e, in the vicinity of t 
school house. In November the school house Wiis iinishc 
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and Qi ecbool of about twenty cLildreti was eonamenced. 
Thus tliGse Indians adyanced in religion and civiliKiition — as 
far indeed as the most sani^uine of their friends could exptctt 

GRAPE ISLAND. 



After the leasing of the two islands, the next step was to 
promcjte tlie settlement of the Bajof Quintc Indians* In tW 
fall and winttTj about one half of the tribe camped on Grape 
Island. The prenehers in the Ticinity visited them, and the 
native exhovtcrs acted as shepherds of the flock. The people 
were taught I he Lord's Prayer and Ten Comniandtnents, 
The manner wan for the interpreter, Wm. Beaver or Jacob 
Peter, to pronounce a eentenee in Chippewa, and all the as- 
sembly to repeat together after him, until they held it in their 
memories. They were also inBtructed in the meaning. The 
other half of the tribo went ofiF for the fall hunting. Wlien 
they returned in January a meetingj lasting several day&^, was 
held in the chapel in Belleville, to instruct them also. In 
csphiiniiig each of the commandment?, the subject was thus 
applied : ** Now, brothers, you st^e you Jiiire broken this law, 
aud being guilty^ how will you stand before your offended 
Judge?" They felt as rebels against the Majesty of Heaven j 
and before the tenth comiuandaient eamc^ the whole assembly 
wept J sobbed J and groaned under the convietiens of their sins. 
'' NoWj brothers and sisters, you hEivo s hi tied, and yoti huve 
no goodness to plead. But you are sorry for your sins. Yet 
wliere will you iio for relief? I will tell you : there is but 
one path for your tcet, but one wigwam that can defend you 
from the storm. Jeans ChHst is a great Eock to defend you. 
Run to him. He loves yoUj for he died for you; and your 
great Father rccciyes you, and forgives all your sins, because 
his beloved son died for you, and now pleads for you, YeSr 
lie gives his Holy Spirit to comfort your hearts, and to assure 
you that your sins are forgiven.^' In this way the law and 
the gospel were simplilicd to the understanding of the chil- 
dren of the woods ; and the law was their schoolmaster to 
bring them unto God, The tribe numbered about 130 souls, 
and the society embraced every adult, about 90 persons. 
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The Indians id the rear of Kingston, whom Peter Jones 
land John Crane visited in February last year, had found their 
Way to Grape Island, to see and hear of the great things told 
them. In May, Peter Jones met them in Belleville> 40 in 
number, and they appeared to be under the same Gospel influ- 
ence as the other tribes or companies of the nation. They ac- 
companied him to Grape Island, and engaged in the religiour 
exercises of the other Indians ; %nd soon found the way to the 
Saviour, and to the ex^rience of a heart renewed by the 
Holy Spirit. These natives in society were reported at Confer- 
ferenco as belonging to Bay of Quinte circuit. May 23rdy 
elder Case administered the Lord's supper to 90 Indians on 
the island, and baptised 20 lately xsooverted. In this month 
the buildings were commenced, and some land ploughed and 
planted. Peter Jones spent twelve dajs with the natives, 
assisting them in their tem^ral concerns and spiritual, and 
i^ept in a bark wigwam like the rest. The condition of the 
people was every day improving. As many as 130 would 
assemble for worship. Their voices were melodious, and de- 
lightful was the singing together 

" How happy are they who their Saviour obey, 
And have laid up their treasure above ; 
Tongue cannot express the sweet comfort and peace, 
Of a soul in its holiest love. 

Nah kooh sha a she 

Pah pe na tah mooh wadt 

Ke sha mun ne toon kane wab mah chik 

Ah pe che sah kooh 

Cepe pah he na tah moogk 

Pe je nuk shah wane one kooh se wadt." 

A small hymn book of twelve hymns, translated into tho 
Chippewa, was now printed by the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Society, in New York, and some copies 
were now on Grape Island ; and the desire to read and sing 
the hymns stimulated the desire to learn. A school and meet- 
ing house was built in July, 30 feet by 25 feet. Wm. Smith 
was the first sr?hool teacher, having 30 scholars in the day 
school, and fifty in the Sabbath school. The farming opera- 
tions were under the superintendance of R. Phelps. The 
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girls and women were in&traoted in knitLinj^, aewingp making 
straw hatg, and other work, by Misa E, Barnes. 

The public property of the Indians compriaed ft yoke of 
oxen, 3 cows, a set of farming tools, and luat'srial for bouses, 
fts lumber, nails, and glas^, — n^ontribiitiona of the benevolent. 
The improve men is of the year were eipectei to cost £250, — 
to be met by bcnevoience, in the United States and Uknada, 
In Oetober^ the meetin^-hous^ was seated, in connection with 
which was a room provided for a study and bed for the teacher. 
The bodies of eleven log housca were put up ; eight had shingled 
roof^ J and they were enclosed before winter* Such com for tabid 
houses made an agreeable contrast with the rude, cold wigwams. 

The new conauiunity was happy in the experience of religioB. 
In the wigwams, the voice of gratitude and praise would some- 
times break the silence of night. At the break of morn, 
in July, Mr. Case and (he mission family were awakened by 
a YoicCj as they supposed, of distress, not knowing the lan- 
guage. They hastened to afford relief. On going into tha 
wigwam, an age^i wo ma a wiis standing up, trembling, and 
earnestly talking to those ni5ar. ^* Who is this woman, and 
what is the matter with her ?" John Sunday repliedj '^ Oh, 
it is my mother. She is very happy. She say she want now 
to go Ui heaven where Jesus is, Slie so happy all night, she 
can^t sleep." Kjttraordinary manifestatigns of God's love to 
these poor furlorn ones were not uii frequents The natives in 
general loved their new religion, because it wa^s a happy reli- 
gion. The joy of the Lord was their strength, 

John Mose."?* the cxhorter, so useful at the Adolphustowa 
camp race ting, with the lake Simcoe Indians at Newmarket, 
with the Mud Lake natives at SmitVs creek, and with his own 
people since they turned to the Lord, died on the island July 
35th. He was a happy Christian. During his illness of some 
months, he was always resigned, and often expressed a desire 
to depart to bo with Ohrist He was at times so happy, that^ 
like Moses on the mount, his face appeared to shine, 

KINOSTOX ANB CROSBY, 

For the first time, the oldest circuit in Canada, the B.iy of 
Quinlo, as a full hive, (having nearly 1000 members^) gives off 
a jt^arm to the eist. Hallo weH and Belleville circuits have 
If 
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of been cut off in the weit ; and now KingBton, with the \ii 
Waterloo, and the townships of Kingston and lioborongfa, 
the borders of Emestown, are separated and formed into 
Kingston circuit, afterwards, for many years, called the Wi 
loo circuit, — a name still remaining on the list. 

The second circuit in Canada, (the Oswegotohie, now 
Augusta,) a iiill hive too, of nearly a thousand' menibers, i 
sends off her northern societies, in Crosby, Bastard, Kil 
which was formed into the new Crosby circuit. The R 
niond mission adjoining was also begun. Thus the inte 
between the St. Lawrence and Ottawa riTers is occupied 
organized as fast as the new settlements rise up from 
forest. The work was increasing among the whites 
Indians ; and at the Conference the increase of members 
for one year nearly eleven hundred persons. 

Appointments by the English Conference, 

Quebec, — Richard Pope 137 

Montreal, — Robert Alder, Joseph Stinson 133 

Kingston, — James Booth 51 

St. Armand's, — Thomas Turner 420 

Three Rivers, — William Faulkner \% 

Stanstoad and Barneston, — Jas. Knowlan, Mat. LaDg 2S4 

Shefford, — William Squire 195 

Odelltown and Burtonvillc, — William Burt 193 

Melbourne, — One is wanted 59 

Caldwell's Manor, — One is wanted tiO 

1,519 

In 1825 1,109 

Increase in two years 4:0 

James Knowlax, Chairmm 

1828. The French people in Loiirer Canada were, in t 
ous respects, dissatisfied with their government, and dectc 
liouse of Asficmbly on the dissatisfied feeling. The house 1 
the party elected sent a statement of the frrievnnces to 
Imperial Government, supported with 87,000 signatures, 
this larj^c number, onl}' U.OOO could sign their names ; 
remainder made tlieir marks, — a bij^n of the ^rent want 
education among the French j>eople. The Ucuie Gove 
Uicnt referred the matter to the Home Parliumcut. 31 a j 2 
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a committee of 21 metnbers of the House of CommoDs was 
appointed to inquire into the condition of Canada. July 22nd 
the Committee reported in favour of the petition, A new 
governor, Sir James Kempt, from Nova Scotia, came, and was 
instructed to carry out a conciliatory policy. 

The province of Upper Osmada was no more contented than, 
the other province* The liou^e of assemhly was in strong 
opposition to the Governor and the Executive. The eighth, 
parli-iment was dissolved ; but tbe house returned was the 
same in feelin^; and principle a a the house dissolved* In the 
course of the year. Governor Maitland was removed to Nova 
Scotia, and Sir John Colborne took the reins of power. These 
were the days when, what is called in the civil history of the 
province, the "family compact'* ruled* A few families joined 
togcLher by relutionalxip and interest, and with memberH thereof 
in the executive council, or in hi^h offices, rule the le;^ifilativo 
council, the executive councilj and the ffovernor ; and so enjoy 
the honours and emoluments of otljce with their friends- and 
io rule the whole province, — a large party, however, with souio 
newspapers, and a majority of tlie assembly, " kicked againBt 
the pricks." The executive party, for a number of years, had 
ruled and enjoyed the country in pence. For a few yearsj as 
the people directed their attention to politics, the ruUng party 
was disturbed and annoyed in the enjciyment of place, power, 
and riches. Now the disturbance excited was growing Into a 
grCcit coniuiotion* Hereafter, the eommolion grew up into a 
Btorm, and the t era pest brought those in high places low, oven 
to the dust Power, with injustice for a foundation, can 
never calculate on continuance. 



The General Conference convened in the city of Pittsbargh, 
fMay Istj 1828. Five bishops were present, viz: M'Kendrce, 
I George, Roberts, Soule, and Hedding. And there were reprc- 
lientativea present from sixteen conferences, with the five 
Ijreachers from the Ciinada Conference, The eeparation of 
Ithe Methodist connection in CanadEi canje b^ifore the meetings 
rwas duly considered and finally settled* The memorial of 
|1B24 had been submitted to all the annual coofercuce^, in the 
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four years since, and was concnrred in bj a majoritj, if not 
all. The account given by a member of the General Confer 
ence may be here allowed : — 

" "We have already seen that the Canada brethren had manifested 
much dissatisfaction on account of the relation which they sot* 
tained to us, and the desire they had manifested at times to be- 
come independent. This desire, however, did not arise out of 
any dissatisfaction with the conduct of the brethren in the 
United States toward them, hut chiefly from the opposition 
evinced by statesmen in Upper Canada to their being subject to 
the control of a foreign ecclesiastical head, over which the civil 
authorities of Canada could exercise no jurisdiction ; and as most 
of the preachers in Canada were formerly from the United States, 
and all of tbcm subject to an ecclesiastical jurisdiction in another 
nation, it was contended by the Canadian authorities that they 
had no sufficient guarantee for their allegiance to the crown of 
(Treat Britain, and to the civil regulaticns of Canada ; and hence 
the Methodist Ministers in Canada had suffered civil disabilities, 
and bad not been allowed to celebrate the rites of matrimony, not 
even for their own members. 

" These arguments, and others of a similar character, had in- 
duced the Canada conference, which assembled in Hollowell ia 
1824, when Bishops George and Redding were both with them 'to 
mcmerializc the several annual conferences in the United States 
on the subject of establishing an independent church in Upper 
Canada, requesting them to recommend the measure to this Uen- 
eral Conference. Accordingly, the subject came up this time by 
a memorial from the Canada Conference, which was presented by 
its delegates, and referred to a committee. 

" The deliberations of the conference resulted in the adoption of 
the following preamble and report : 

'' Resolved, by the delegates of the annual conferences in Gen- 
eral Confjrence assembled, J'hat whereas the jurisdiction of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of America has 
hereto been extended over the ministers and members in connec- 
tion with the said Church in the Province of Upper Canada, by 
mutual agreement, and by the consent of the brethren in that pro- 
vince; and whereas the General Conference is satifefnctorilr 
assured that our brethren in the said province, under peculiar and 
pressing circumstances, do now desire to organize themselves Ihto 
a distinct Methodist Kjiiscopal Church in friendly relations with 
the Methodist Kpiscojjal Church in the United States; Therefore 
be it resolved, and it is hereby resolved, by the delegates of the 
annual conferences in General Conference assembled : 

" 1. That if the annual conference in Upper Canada at its ensuioff 
session, or any succeeding sestion previously to the next General 




RjlOllfercnce, shall deCnitely determine on tliis couraej and elect a 
Ig^lfternl superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Church in thafj 
p^riace, this Gciiera.1 Conference do hereby authorise any one, 
or inore^ of the general fiuperintendetitii of the Mtsthodii^it Episco- 
pal Church in the United 8tates, with tlie ass i stance x*f any two or 
more elder*;, to ordain such general fiupL-'dntendent for said Chtireh 
in Uppt'T Canada; provided al way is that uDthing hereiii t!OTitained 
bt; contrary to, or iDconaiiJ>tent with, the laws existing in said pro- 
vince; and provided that no guch gt^neral snperint-cndent of tho 
Metliodist Epij?ieopal Chureh io Upp^ir Canad^^ or any of his sue- 
cee^sors in olhcu^ shall at any time eatiircise any et;clesiaHtical juris- 
diction whatever in any piirt of the United Sta-teSj or of the terri- 
toriea thereof; and providt^d also that this article shall be 
exprtissly ratified and agreed to by the said Canada Annual Con- 
ference before any ordination shall take pla&e, 

"2* That the delegate who hat? been selected by the General 
Conference to attend the ensuing Annual * onferenee of tho 
British Wesley an Methodii^t Connection be,' and hereby is 
instructed to express to that hody the earnest and affectionate 
deiiire of this General Conference thftt the arrangenunt made 
with that connection in relation to the labours of their misaion- 
ariea in Upper Canada may still be tDaiotained and observed. 

**B. That our brethrtm and friends ^ miuiiiters or others, in 
Uppei' CaiiadiL shall at all timeSjat thctr reqtiestj bi* furnished with 
any of our books and periodical publications on the &ame terms 
with thoj^e by which ovir agents are regulated in furnishing them 
in tbe United Statt^s ; and until there shall be au adjustment of 
any claims which the Canada Conference may have in this connec- 
tion, the book agenttj shall divide to the mid Canada Church an 
equal proportion of any annual dividend which may he made from 
the Book Concern to the several annual conferences respeetively ; 
provided J however, that the aforesaid dividend shall be apportioned 
^with the Canada Church only so long as they may continue to 
support and patronize onr Boole Concern a& in times past. 

^' It was afterwards resolved that the managers of our Mission- 
%ry Bociuty should be allowed to appropriate the sum of seven 
Eliuudred dollars annually for the support of the Indian missions 
Upper Canada. 

**lhere is an important principle involved fn the aliove agree- 

nent to dissolve the connection which had so long snbsiHted 

between the Methodists in the United States and Upper Canada, 

fwhich it seems expedient to explain. AVhen the subject first came 

Itip for consideration it was contended, and the committee to whom 

bit was first referred so reporledj whieli report wan approved of by 

■ a vote of ^ he General ConfereneCj that we had no constitutional 

ight to set off the brethren in Upper Caoada as nn iudcpen- 

it^nt bodj% because the terms of the compact by which wo 

Lixisted as a Goneral Conference madit it obli^^atory on usj as a 
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delegated body^ to preserve the union entire^ and not to break 19 
the Church into separate frap^ments. Hence, to g^rant the prare: 
of the memorialists^ by a solemn act of leg^islation, would U 
giving sanction to a principle^ and setting a precedent for fatnn 
General Conferences, of a dangerous character — of such a chanc- 
ter as might tend ultimately to the dissolution of the eccIeiJisti- 
cal body, which would be, in fact and form, contravening the tctt 
object for which we were constituted a delegated conference, thii 
object being a preservation^ and not a destruction or diuoiuttM of 
the union. These arguments appeared so forcible to the first com- 
mittee, and to the conference, that the idea of g^ranting them 1 
separate organization on the principle of abstract and independent 
legislation was abandoned as altogether indefensible, being cun- 
trary to the constitutional compact. 

<' But still feeling a desire to grant, in some way, that which 
the Canada brethren so earnestly requested, and for which they 
pleaded with much zeal, and even with most pathetic appeals ia 
our sympathies, it was suggested by a very intelligent member oi 
the General Conference, the late Bishop Emory, that the preaehen 
who went to Canada from the United States went in the fin< 
instance as missionaries, and that ever afterward, whenever addi. 
tional help was needed. Bishop Asbury and his successors asked 
for volunteers J not claiming the rights to send them, in the Btm« 
authoritative manner in which they were sent to the difierenj 
parts of the United States and territories ; hence it followed thai 
the compact between us and our brethren in Canada was altoge- 
ther of a voluntary character — we had offered them our servicef. 
and they had accepted them — and therefore, as the time had 
arrived when they were no longer willing to receive or accept 
of our labours and superintendence, they had a perfect right tc 
request us to withdraw our services, and we the same right tc 
withhold them. 

" This presented the subject in a new and very clear light, and 
it seemed perfectly incompatible with our powers as a delegated 
conference, and their privileges as a part of the same body thai 
connected by a voluntary and conditional compact, either expresses 
or implied, to dissolve the connection subsisting between us with 
out any derelic^tion of duty or forfeiture of privilege on cither part 
It was on this principle alone that the above agreement ioa« based J" * 

But an answer of the General Conference to the Canadi 
petition wa^ couched in tlic following words, and a cop} 
brou^rht away by the dcloirates: — 

•' Kcsolvcd by the Delegates of the Annual Conference in Gehe 
ra] Conference asKenibh?d, — 

•' That wliereas the jurdisdiction of the M. E. Church in thi 
United States of America, has heretofore been extended over thi 

* iiangs' nutory of MeihodUt F.pUco{»al C-iurcb. 
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inmME?re and tnemljer In connection -with the fiaH Churt4i in tho 
Proyinet} of Upper Canada, Li}^ mutual Rgreeinont, slid by consent 
ofoQi" brethren in tbat Province; and wliectaa this Gjni^ral Con- 
ic ran c:« i& Biitisfaetorily assured th«t our brethren m the Raid Pro- 
rince, under peculiar and pressing circnrnKtanft^s^ do now dcfltrQ 
to organize themstlvea into ft distinct Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in friendJy relations with the Methodist Episcopal Church in tho 
United States^ 

'* 1 he re fore be it resolved, and it in hereby resolv^dj hj the 
Delegates of the Annual Conference in General Couference ae* 
iembled ;^ 

"If thcs Annual Conference in Upper Canada, at its ensuing ses- 
sion, or any &uceecditij;f sc^ssioHj previoii»ly to the next Qt'octol 
Conference, shall definitely determine on this course and electa 
General Superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Chnrch in that 
Province, this General Conference do hereby authorise any one ct 
more of the General Superintendenta of the Methodist Episcopal 
Clmrch in the Uuited btatefij with the asaistance of any two or 
more elders^ to oi'dain such General Superintendent for the said 
Chnn h in Upper CanatJa : 

^« provided always, tliat nothing herein contained, be contrary to, 
Of inconsjiiittuit with^ the laws exi^tirig in tho said Province \ — 
and provided that no such General Stipcrrintendent of the Ketho^ 
dint Kpiacopal Church in Upper Canada, or any of hia successors 
in office, i^hall at any time exercise any ecclealastical jurisdiction 
whatever in any part of the Uuited States, or of the territoriei 
thereof: -and provided also that this article shall be expressly 
ratified and agreed to by the said Cauiula Anuttal Conference before 
any such ordination shall take pJace." 

The document was dated May 22nd, 1828, and signed by 
Rev. Dn Fisk, chainimn pro tem^ and attested by the Rew 
Dr* Enter, Secretary of the Conference. 

The connection between the United Statea and the Metho- 
dials III CnnJida waa now severed, or rather perruitted, by the 
General Conferenco. The preachers of the United Statea 
he;:^an the religious instruction of a large body of the Oanadian 
population, Te*^ulated and carried on the work so long as de- 
Eired, saw the work of God prosper in their hands oontinually, 
and now they giv^e up the oversight in a calm and friendly 
roctnni^n and in a spirit becoming bishops and elders of the 
church oF Chrii^t. They took forethought for the new body 
et.inding alone, and tuiule provis^ion for the Goverunient of the 
body, and for the assistanoe of the new work of God among 
the Indian tribes. 
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THE METHODIST PBOTESTAIiT OHUKCH, 

Was the name now taken by a body of separatists in tb ( 
Tlnitcd States. For eight years, the question of admittio; L 
laymen to be members of the annual and general coDfereBOs I 
bad been zealously discussed, and the eontroyersy lately gi«i 
severe and bitter. A memorial to the General Conference mi 
presented, considered, and the petition refused. The reply l« 
the memorial is a fine specimen of ealni, clear, and Chrb'tia 
reasoning; and is to be found in Dr. Bangs' history. For 
some years, the preachers and laymen desiring the innoTatios 
were called ^' Kcformers ;" and now they took tbe mmeef 
Protestant Methodists. The reformers were strongest in Xw 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and GinciDDattL 
But the scccession was not felt; for in the 3'ear •1829»tlif 
increase of the Methodist Episcopal Church was over 29 000 
members, and the next year over 28,000. A few of the U^ 
thodists in Canada were Ileformers; and the Reformed 
prcaehers made attempts to raise societies * b«t the eCsrt mt 
not very successful. The writer never saw or heard of «nj 
standing societies ; but there was a little frame ehapcl in Lobo- 
roi'gh, near Kingston, which was built by the BefoTmers, and 
given up, and then used by other denominationsw This was the 
second separation in tho Methodist £piseopal Church : the fint 
was, by O'Kelly and the " Eepublican Methodists:" 

E&NESTOWlf CONF£R£NC£. 

The prcaehers did not assemble until the 2nd October 
and remained until the 8th. The Conference was held in tbs 
second or Ernestown^ a fine township in the Buy of Qaiote 
country, and at the Switzer's chapel, — so oaUed from soms 
Irish families of the name of Switzer who early settled here 
and who generally belonged to the Methodist church, and the 
chapel aivd nciglibourhood still go by the same name as in 
1828. Bishop lledding came for the last time, and presided 
over the meetin<r,. No United States bisliop, no bishop at all 
has ever presided since. There were nine preachers now 
taken into the work on trial : 

AVm. Smith, AKabel Hurlburt, Hamilton Bi^gar 

John Bi'Jitty, Alvah Adams, George Kvc-rson 

Kkhard ThclpH, Ephraim Evuup, Charles \Vuocl 
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Three of these had been employed in the past year among 
the Indiaa people, H. Biggar taught the school at the Rice 
lake, and Wui, Smith and llichard Phelps assisted at the 
Gmpe Islaad, The superanouated preachers were 

Thoa. White head, Pet«r JoaeSf Jamca Jackson, 

Win. Browiij Isaac B. Smith, Andrew Pdndle, 

Wyatt Chamherlnirij 

The two last were now placed on the Buperannuated list- 
Andrew Prindle began the itinoraat work in 1806, and had 
travel led a number of circuits in Canada and the United 
States. Wyatt Chainberlain entered the work in 1814- 
Preach era remaining a course of years in the trying itinerancy 
are worthy of honour* All do not endure* Some taken on 
probation arc found nn an i table for the work, some turn 
aside to other denominations^ some make shipwreck of faith 
and a good conscience^ some cannot bear the privations of an 
itinerant Ufe in the poorer fields of labours, ?ome are seduced 
to return again to worldty ein ploy men ta and hopeful prospect Bj 
and some die early in the hope and triumph of the Gospel 

Although Eyan and his friends were making aealons efforts 
to obtain members from the Methodi&t Episcopal Church, yet 
their succpbs was not great. Instead of a decrease, as mij^ht 
bs e spited, there was an increase of 692 members, and 34H 
Indians, And now the General Conference had agreed to the 
independence of the Canadian body, what surprise and veza- 
tion must have been felt, especially by the leaders of the new 
Wesieyan body I On the return of the Canadian delegates 
from the General Conference, Mr. Eyan was met, and informed 
that the bishops and preachers had given independence to the 
Canadian Methodists : he looked astonished, trembled, and 
could scarcely utter a word. The a^ed man would hare 
retraced his steps, it was believed, but for the goyernment and 
party now supporting him, in his divisive measures. Scarcely 
ever was there a separation in a church with so little founda- 
tion to build it on. There was indeed nothing to jnstity it 
to the conBcience, reason, or common sense. The church was 
left because the Keparatists believed the church would not attain 
an independent position ; but scarcely had they left, than the 
church bi^came independent. 

The bishop brought the subject of independenoo before the 
Conference. A eommittee of nins wai selected to consider 
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ihe matter, and prepare for the action of the Conference. 
After a patient investigation of the whole subject for three 
days, the Committee reported favourably of the Greneral Con- 
ference action, and the report was unanimously adopted by 
the Conference. The resolutions : 

" Whereas the jurisdiction of the Methodist Episcopal Chnrch 
in the United States of America has heretofore extended over the 
ministers and members in connection with the said Church in the 
Provine of Upper Canada, by mutual agreement and by the con- 
sent of our brethren in this province ;— and whereas it has been 
and is the general wish of the ministers and members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Upper Canada, to be organized 
into a separate and independent body, in friendly reUtions with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States ; and whereas 
the General Conference has been pleased to comply with our wish 
in this respect, and has authorised any one or more of the General 
Superintendents of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in the United 
States, with the assistance of any two or more elders, to ordain 
a General Superintendent for the said chnrch in Upper Canada : — 

" Resolved Ist, -That it is expedient and necessary, and that the 
Canada Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church do now 
organize itself into an independent Methodist Episcopal Chnrch 
in Canada. 

" Resolved 2nd,— That we adopt the present discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church as the basis of our constitution and 
discipline, except such alterations as may appear necessaiy from 
our local circumstances." 

As a basis, the old Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church stood, and still stands, for the government of the 
Canadian body. And a useful code of rules it is, mostly the fruit 
of the Christmas Conference of 1784. But some alterations 
were necessary. The 23rd article of religion, relating to the 
rulers of the United States and declarative of their indepen- 
dence and freedom from foreign jurisdiction, was expunged and 
another inserted, shewing the duty of ail Christians to be sub- 
ject to the powers that be. 

Another alteration was in regard to a superintendent 
preacher appointing a class leader. The discipline said, that 
tlie preacher was " to appoint all the leaders, and change 
tliem when he saw it necessary," and so the rule continues in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States. But 
the Canadian Conference now agreed to add, "but not contrary 
to the wish of the class, or without consulting the leader's 
ipeeting/' Thus the members have a check on a preacher. 
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hindering a change of leaders when not agreeable to the 
ioeieties, (Discipline on duties of Superintendents, Sec. liL) 
Further, to Beeiire tlie intereatg of the members, a sort of veto 
power waa given to the representatives of the people in their 
quarterly meetings. No such I'estriction was or is in the economy 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. But it is still the rule in 
Canada, and is occasionally in use. The restriction thus reads : 

" No new rule or rcgtilfttion, or alteration of Any rule or rftgnln- 
tlon now in force^ respecting our temporal ecouomy } — ^auch as the 
bailding of tburthep, th* order to be observed thereiu ^ the allow- 
*ncu to the Ministers and Preachers , their widows find children; 
the raiBing annual fiuppliea for the propagation of the gospel (tha 
Miegions excepted), for the making- of the Allowances of the 
preachpra, Ac.; — shall be considered as of any force or authoHty, 
until such rule, regulation, or alteration^ shall have been laid 
before the several quarterly mettiugs throughout the whole con- 
nexion, and shall have received the consent and advice of a majority 
of the niembera (who may be present at the time of layiopf said 
rule, regiilation or alteration before them) of two thirds of tho 
Baid quarterly meetings. 

'* Nor shall any new rule, regulation, or alteration, respecting 
the doctrines of our church, the rights and privileges of our memr 

5rs ; such as the receiving pereon& on trial and into full connex- 

*n J the conditions on which they shall retain thetr membership [ 
the manner of bringmg to trial, finding guilty, and reproving, sus- 
pending, or excluding disorderly perj^mn from society and church 
privileges; — have any force or authority until laid before tho 
quarterly meetings, and approved as aforesaid." (Book of Disci* 
plinci th, ii. ace, 1.) 

*ANNiyEIU?AEr OF MISSIOKABT SOCIETT- 

The meeting took place on Saturday, Oetober 4tb, at B 

o'clock in the afternoon. The report stated that there were 
^10 Indian mbjrions in Upper Canada, 12 schools, about 300 
seholars, and 800 niembers in society. During the five years, 
about 1,200 bad been baptized- The biihop pn^sided at tho 
meeting, and three of the preachers addressed the congregation 
(tnd conference. The most interesting circumstance was^ the 
exhibition of the effect of the Gospel by the Indians present. 
The mission teacher?* with some of the children and their 
friends from Bice lake, now ihowed th^ir improvement in 
readings spelling, eateehismSi singiDg, needle work* The con- 
gregation waa delighted* WilUam Dozetad^r (and Another 
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sealcnii Mohawk, WiiliaEi BesB, with Peter Jones} wft« at tht 
mcetiDg, and also read from St. Luke^s goBpel in the Moh&wL 
So ttat English, Chippewaj and Melm-wkrweie heawd siiewiog 
fortk the praises of 4od and the power of the GospeL 

Or 8unda}i mornings 8 o'clockj the lodiams met in tb« 
ehapel to worship in their own way and langiiage. The lents 
were near the ehapel^ and the hospitaiitj of the neigbbourhood 
provided for tbeif waats. Mat^y of Ibe whiter were present^ 
who rejoiced to sec the grace of ijod in the Indian tribca 
Some of the native men and woraeir iipoke of their eonrersioD 
to Godr In the ftirenoon the bisliop preached from John it- 
35» 36. In the afternoon was another sermon ^ when the In- 
dian children sang eome hymns^ and the Indian sptakero gaf« 
■bort addresses to the Indian part of the congregation* I» 
the evening^ the natives had a meeting in the ebapel^ Thut 
maefuilj and pleasantly passed the Conference Sunday. 

BNaLBH OOPtFEREJlCE- 
Aa the Carrada body was now a separate and Independenl 
«hnrch, the pieaobera wished not omly to stand on gomi and 
friendly terms with the United States brethren yWbo bad planted 
the vine in the wilderness, watered it and watched it until it 
grew strongj — but also with the other great Methodist body^ 
the parent of allj in England, The English body bad o^ 
casioned much trouble and nneasincss to the Can ad la ti body, 
and was now a near neighbour in Lower Canada, (and atill 
retained the same position in Upper Canadajin Kingston, not- 
withstanding the treaty^) hut the Conference trusted that n& 
more diSbre nee would come, and that brotherly afieetiom only 
would be lelt for each other. A committee was tber^fbre mp 
pointed — Wm, Caae^ George Ryerson, and Jamei Richardaott 
— "to correflpoud with the British Conference in order ( 
establish a frieudiy relation and LDterooursc between the 
oonnectiouB*" 

PIEST GEN£1UL BUPBRrNTENpiNT OF OANADA lf£THOnSf~ 

BPIS COPAL C HITECH* 

f And now the Conference was coming to a close, and no 
more bishopa were eiq^ected from the Unit^ States to pt«tld% 
and as pome OLt wa» required to be bishop or mptirintmdM|| 
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of the church, the ehoiee of the preachers fell on the oldest 
Tnemher of the body, — a man in every respect irorthy^ — ^th© 
Bey* Wm, Case, yfho was therefore lippointed Geiiertil Super- 
intendent of the now independent Church until the next cou- 
ference. 

The good bishop Heddingj — a ueeful uiinister, begiDniug to 
travel in lBOl,«now gave the preachers necessary counsel, 
wished them well in the name of the Lord, and took his de- 
parture from the Conference, from the Switzer chapel, and 
iVora the Provinee* And here ended the connection of the 
3IethodiBt Kplscnpal Church in Canada with the bishops and 
church in the United States; a connection of no particular 
advantage to tho larger body^ but of great benefit to the edu- 
cation, morals, order, and rehgion of both Upper and Lower 
Canada. Nor was the connection ever injurious tti the allegi- 
ance of the people to the British Crown, although manifold 
have been the charges to the contrary ; a standing instructioii 
to the preachers on British ground was aa follows : 

"As far a« it respects civil affaira, we believe St the duty of 
ChHstianB, and especial J y nU Christian ministera, t-o be snbject to 
the supreme authority of the coimtry wbere they may reside, aud 
to use all laudable means to enjoin obedience to the powers that 
be ; and therefore it is expected that all our preacherR and people, 
who may be under British or any other goTernment^ will bebare 
themielves mH peaceable and orderly iubjeott.^ (Discipline eh. f. 
see. 2.) 

No in Bianco is on record of any preacher ever departing 
from this inatniction, and the loyallj of the Methodist body; 
fihown in the American invasion^ is a demon Btiation of the 
charges beipg nothing but unjuat reproaches* 

ADDRESS TO THE GOYEanOB OF m*PER CA^TAPAp 

As a new governor was now come into Upper Canada, and 
much was expected from him bj the countrjj dissatisfied by 
Bome conduct of the late goTcrnor, he waa welcomed by all 
claBses, and also by the Methodist Conference, in the following 
address — the first of the kind:— 

'* AddrofiB to hh Excelleney Sir John Golbornef by the Minis- 
ter t of the Methodist Epie copal Chuicb in A t>«i *1^^ Conference 
Miembled. 
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•*Tb his Excellency Sir John Colbome. K, C. B., LieuL Ownrwor of 
the Province of Upper Canada^ Mgjor Crtnerai commanding hit 
Majesty* t forces therein : 

" Mat it plbask tour Exoxllknct : — 

" Wc, his Majesty's faithful and loyal subjects the Ministers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada, in our Annnal Con- 
ference assembled, respectfully beg leave to offer to your Excel- 
lency our most cordial congratulations on your Excellency's ap« 
pointment to the Governorship of this Province, and on your safis 
Arrival amongst us. 

" We hail it as a propitious event, and it affords us peculiar 
pleasure, to present to the representative of our Sovereign out 
assurances of loyal attachment to His Majesty's mild and benefit 
cent Government, and to the Constitution of our Country. 

" We shall ever consider it among our most important duties, 
as religious teachers, to inculcate the principles of fidelity and 
obedience to the Governor and lawfully constituted authorities of 
our highly favoured country ; and we assure your Excellency that 
these feelings of conscientious attachment to the British Govern- 
ment cherished by us as Christian Ministers, and dear to us as 
British subjects, pervade and animate the people of our pastoral 
care. 

^* As the Ministers and representatives of our Anglo Canadian 
church, unconnected with the civil and ecccsiastical authority of 
any other country, we rejoice that by the kind and merciful Pro- 
vidence of God, we form a part of the British Empire. 

" We pray Almighty God that your Excellency may be guided 
and assistedin the discbarge of the arduous duties of your Govern- 
ment, and that your residence among us may be equally gratifying 
to^ yourself, and beneficial to the best interests of the loyal inhabi- 
tants of this Colony ; and that under your Excellency's wise and 
equitable administration and fostering care, the general interests 
of this Province may prosper ; that the benign influence of reli- 
gion and education may be widely diffused ; and that our civil and 
religious liberties— the strongest bonds of perpetual union between 
this Colony and the Mother Country— may be established on the 
best and surest foundations. 

<« We request that your Excellency will be pleased to accept of 
our expressions of personal respect, and best wishes far the unin- 
terrupted health and prosperity of your excellency and family. 
" By order of the Conference, 



" Wm. Case, President pro tern, 
Jas. Riobasdbon, Secretary 



"Ernestown, Oct. 7, 1828." 
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'* GbntiemxHj — 'Tonr loyal address I receive with great fiatisfwf- 
tion ; and in thankvng you for your kind wishes, I muBt obBerve 
that th« labours and zt^al of minlaters, with your pious s^ntU 
ments, cannot fail of being^ profitnblt^ in a coioiiy where the temp- 
tations are to any ^ the pastors few, and the flock scattered ; parties 
ulai'ly, living as you do, under the government of a Sovereign^ 
fioUcitous that all should be equally protected in th© conscien- 
tious discharge of their religious duties/' 



APPOINTMBXTS A^TD M1MB1R3. 

Niagara District, 

J. By^jrsoDL, PTmiding Elder, 

PoFt Qeorge, — S. Bel ton, Anf^on Green > _ B23 

Kiagaia, — Jas. Richardson, Jas. Gatchell j ' ' 

Ancasterj^-Wm. Slater „, ,,,,,* 5lt 

Trafalgar, (or DumfrieBj^ames Wjlson ,,..,...*. It9 

Long Point,— Wm, Griffis , .,,.»./......*. 342 

Loudon, - Matthew \V hiting .**.*.....,,,,.,**.»». 269 

WestiDinst^rj— George Sovereign, Richard Phelps* . . 425 

Thames,- John H. Huston 19T 

A mhers thu rgb , — Edmu n d S toney , Indians 21 233 

Grand River MissioUj^ — Jos. Measmore, do 105 20 

Bay Quinie DutricL 
Wm, Eyerson, Presiding Elder. 

Willimn Cme^ Superintendent o/qU the Indian MUsions and Mission 
Schools in the Con/erenee, 

Bay of QuintCj — Thomas Waldron, Rowley Hcyland, 551 

Belleville,— Johrt S. Attwood . . , 424 

Hftllowellj^George Ferguson ..*.., , . * . . * 719 

Grape Island MtFJSion, — -Wm. Emlth,,^,, Indians llS 

Cohotirg,^ Jaa. Korrig, Bphraim Evans 317 

Whitby and the Bchoogog Indians, — Robert Corson. 
Cavan and Rice Lake Mission, — ^H, Biggar, Inditms 98, 194 
Yonge Street, (and Whitby),*— David Yeomans 

Daniel Yeonjans . , * .................... 576 

Newmarket & Lake Simcoe, — Jno. Beatty, Indians E45 

York,— -Franklin Metcalf , , 176 

River Credit Misaiou, — George Ryerson , - . 133 

Toronto ., .., 4(H) 

Peter Jonen, Missionary to the Indian tribes. 
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tiugusia Diairiti, 

Philander Smilh, Presiding Elder ^ 

Kingston, — Darid Wright, J C» Dftvideoii .*.,,.*,.» 43 T 
Brockville^ (or Crosby,) -Esra Healy, A, Huriburt„ 237 

Aiigusta, — George Bia^cl], C has. Wood ,,,., 78t 

ComwalJj — Wm. H. Wiliiama, Jacob Poole ,,...*,, 489 
Ottawa^ — Cjrua AUisou ,.,,.....».....,. ^ . ^ *--.., 115 

EytowMj^-Ueorge Poole ♦ ,*.._,* ,^,, 

Bichraond Mission, — Eicbard Jon^s ^ 200 

Kideau, — Thos. Madden , , , , . ^ * , , , •*,-,,* 200 

Perth — John Black , Its 

MisBissippij — Al vah Adams *,***,,. ,.•-,-.. & I 

Bonchire Misfiion,— -George Fatr ,.,-., » -,,,.* 

Total this yearp Tndiajifl 01S ...,,,*.,.,, 876S 
LaatjeaTp do ,.573 0w7S^ 

343 

The Circuits and miasiona show a state of progress. BmiJh 
the Grand River and the Credit Indian migi^ions, — Gnpt 
Island and Bice lake are now added \ while tho hsk^ Blmtm 
Indians are given in charge to the Xew market preachers, anil 
the natives of the Schoogog lake are attached to Whilby m* 
cuit* The nortbern part of Yonge street^ ruoning^ hj thi 
township of King and V^^bitchureh, with west, east, and norti 
Gwillimburj, are now formed into the Newmarket eirotiL 
On the Ottawa river two stations are taken np. Odo was al tte 
mouth uf the Bideau river, where the canal was making (fio^ 
necting the Ottawa with Ktnguton,) and where a village mt 
rising, and hundreds of men were collected working on tlit 
canal. The village was called By town, from a Colonel By, Uit 
chief engineer of the work^ and the new cireuit waa €^IM 
Bylown^ and included Hull on the other side of the ivtm* 
Some of the persons employed on the canaJ were MeihodiiU 
in England and Ireland; and therefore a see let j was e&sUj 
formed* Above where the Mississippi rirer, (in towtislilp of 
Fitzroj,) runs into the Ottawa, was another riverj called the 
MadawaECa, emptying out in the township of McNab^ (next 
to Fitzroj) and in the next township we^t^ Hartoop was ai»o> 
ther river emptying itself, named Bonne Chere. Into iliae 
townships^ especially aloug the shore of the gr^at Ottairm, 
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settlers were now collecting from the mother country, especially 
Ireland, A local prGaelien anil an cxhorter, zealous fur the 
Lord, liad laboured the past winter^ and had collected a society 
of 20 members, in the township of CUrendon^ oppo&^ito the 
mouth oi" the Bgnne Chere^ on the L!:>wer Canada side of the 
Ottawa. The people weve very poor, and yet osked for tho 
Gospel; and thia part waa takea on the list of mistiionSj and 
eallcd Bonne Chere mission. It was new, and reniaiaed for 
many yetira an raitskirt poBt. A preiicher to this part ahvays 
espeeted to suffer hurdshipSj aud was never disappointed. 



DEATH OF BISHOP OEOROE- 

Enoch Geon^ wa» a bhhop to whom Canada was more in- 
debted than any other of the bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, He was at tho Hamilton Conference in 18:it), 
wlien the Kiee Lake Indians were converted ; sod at the 
J I 111 io well Conference, in 1824, when the agitation of Ryan 
was quieted. He concerned himself wilh the diffioulties with 
the Etiglish Ccnfcrence, i^nd was the principal pcrj?on in the 
General Confarenca of 1820, who assisted the j^cttleuteiit. The 
preachers and people in Upper Canada held bishop George in 
great affection, Bnt he will he remembered chiefly as tho 
president of the great revival conference, in 1817, and as the 
chief promoter of it. Ho was on his journey in tho state of 
Virginia, wiien he was taken ill of dyeenteiy. He caiue Io 
Btaunton, August 11th, and rested. Four days after, while 
several preachers were in the room, he said, ^'lirethren* yoa 
must excuse me, I am too weak to talk witb you. All I can 
say If, it I die, I am goitjg to glory; For this, I have heen 
living forty years*'* A week attcFj he said, ** 1 now feel a 
change has taken place/' Three physicians wore^ called in, 
but no relief could be obtsnned. His mind^ Itowcvcr, remained 
in (perfect fjeaoe. ^' Glory 1 glory T* was his constant cxprcE- 
sion. To his physician he said, ^'1 shall soon he in glory," 
To a preacher he looked and said, ** Who tjre these? are they 
not all ministerin;^ spmis? * and further, *' My dear departed 
wife has bcicn with me, anl I shall soon be with her in i* lory J' 
On the dny betbre hii do.dh he raised his aruis and cuibracud 
three prc^ichcrs in turU| and said, ^' Bretliren, rejoiee with mc, 
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I am going to glory. During the day he frequently used simi- 
language, ** I am going to glory, that's enough." In the last 
night, he said. " I am going to glory. I have been for many 
years trying to lead others to glory, and now thither I am 
going." In thus triumphing over the fear of death, he breathed 
his last, August 23rd, 1828 : a death how becoming a minister 
and bishop of the church of Christ ! 

EEV. DR. STRACHAN'S LETTER AND CHART. 

Copies of these writings soon found their way to Upper 
Canada, were re-printed in the newspapers, and made no small 
6tir in the province. Meetings were held, petitions were 
numerously signed, praying the House of Assembly to investi- 
gate the statements made to his Majesty's government^ by Dr. 
Strachan, and the misrepresentations of the principles and 
character of other denominations, especially the Methodists. 
Shewing the spirit of the times, the aim of a worldy-minded 
clergyman, and giving some facts of the state of the country, 
the (then) notable letter may be here given, (in part) : — 

" 19 Bury Street, St. James's, May Uth, 1827. 

Sir, — T take the liberty of enclosing, for the information of 
Lord Goderich, an Ecclesiastical Chart of the Province of Upper 
Canada, which I believe to be correct for the present year, 1827, 
and from which it appears that the Church of England has mado 
considerable progress and is rapidly increasing. 

The people are coming forward in all directions, oflfering to 
assist in building churches, and soliciting with the greatest 
anxiety the establishment of a settled minister. Indeed the pros- 
pect of obtaining a respectable clergyman unites neighbourhoods 
together ; and when one is sent of a mild conciliatory disposition, 
he is sure in any settlement in which he may be placed, to form 
the respectabltj part of the inhabitants into an increasing congre- 
gation. There are in the province 150 Townships, containing 
from 40 to 600 families, in each of which a clergyman may be 
most usefully employed ; and double this number will be required 
in less than 12 years. 

When contrasted with other denominations, the Church of 
England need not be ashamed of the progress she has made. Till 
1818, there was only one clergyman in Upper Canada, a member 
of the Church of Scotland. 1 his gentleman brought up his two 
gons in the Church of England, of which they are now parish 
priests. After his death, his congregation was split in three 
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diyiRmnfTj whtcTi^ with another collected at Kingston in 1822, 
count fou;; congregations in all, which are in eommimion with tho 
Kirk of WcotlancJ» Two are at present yacant, and of the two 
Scotch Ulurgymen now in the province, one has applied for holy 
orders in the Church of Ed gland. 

The teachers of the diftWent denominations, with the exception 
of the two minUttrs of the Chtirch of f^cotland, 4 Congregation- 
aJists, and a respectable English Missionary who presides orer n 
Wesley ail Mcthodmt meeting at Kingston^ arc for the most part 
from the United StateB, where they gather their knoivledge and 
form their sentiments. Indeed the Methodist teachers are subject 
to the orders of the Conference of the United States of America j 
and it is mauife»t tiiat the Colonial Government neither has^ nor 
can have any other control over them, or prevent them from gra^ 
dually tendering a large portion of the population^ by their influ- 
ence and instructionsj hostile to our Institutions both civil and re- 
ligious, than by inereasing the ntimberof the Estahllshed Clergy, 

Two or three hundred Clergymen living in Upper Canada, in 
the midst of their Longrcgations, and receiving the greater portion 
of their income from funds deposited in this country, must attach 
still more intimately the population of tbe colony to the parent 
state. Their influcuec would gradually spread ; th^y would infuse 
into the inhabitants a tone of feeling entirely English, and acquir- 
ing by degrees the direction of education which the Clergy of 
England have alvi*ays possessed, the very first feelings, sentiments, 
and opinions of the youth^ must become British." 

The house appointed a select com m it tee, on the ^* petition 
of Cbristians of all denominations in Upper Canada,'* to ex- 
amine the ti-uth of the said letter and chart. The commiltee 
drew up a list of fourteen questions : 

f The first question related to the birth place and education of 
the miui^ters of the various denominations; the second to tho 
tendency of the inatructioit and influence of the Methodjst minis- 
ters thronghont the Province ; the third to the influence upon the 
loyally of the Province by inereasing the MisKionaries of the 
Church of England ; the ^fourth to the asserted increase of the 
Church of England, and the tendency of the population towards 
it ; the fifth to tho wishes of the inhabitants of Upper Canada in 
regard to the establishment of one or more Churches or Denomi- 
nations In the Province with peculiar nghts, privileges^ or eudow-^ 
incnts ; the 8ixth to the wishes of the people as to whether the 
proceeds of the Clergy Hei^erves should l>e given to the Clergy of 
the Church of England ; the seventh to the general wishes of tho 
province as to the application of the proceed of the Re&erves j 
the eighth to the interference in politics by the clergymen of thfi 
Tartons denominationa [ tho ninth to the proportion of the mem* 
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bers of the Church of England to the whole population of tb 
Province ; the tenth to the opinions of witnesses as to whica 
was the most numerous denomination of Christians in the Fror- 
incc ; the eleventh to the opinions of witnesses as to whetherasT I 
and which of the various denominations was more numerous thn ' 
the Church of England ; the twelfth as to whether the Church' oi 
England has laboured under greater difficulties in this ProTioft 
than any other church ; the thirt-eenth to Dr. Strachan's Ecclefr 
astical Chart of the . Province ; the fourteenth to the asserted 
ignorance of the Teachers of the various Christian denomioft- 
tions." 

After examining '*all the members of the House of Afr 
semblj whose testimony they could obtain, — some members cf 
the Legislative Council, of long residence, highjstandiDg, aod 
large possessions in the province, — various clergymen of difftr- 
ent denominations of York and its vicinity, and a few other in- 
dividuals," in all 52 witnesses, the committee made a report. 
The report was adopted by the House, 22 against 8. It bo« 
a strong testimony to the moral and polilical integrity, the 
zeal and usefulness, of the very men who had been misrepn- 
sented to the British Government : 

<' The insinuations in the letter against the Methodist cleifj- 
mcn, the committee have noticed with peculiar regret. To the 
disintcrcistcd and indefatigable exertions of these pious men, thii 
Province owes much. At an early period of its history, when il 
was thinly settled, and its inhabitants were scattered through the 
wilderness, and destitute of all other means of reliji^ious instnic- 
tion, these Ministers of the Gospel, animated by Christian ictl 
and benevolence, at the sacrifice of health and interest and con- 
fort, carried amongst the people the blessings and consolatiou 
and sanctions of our Holy Religion. Their ministry and instruct 
tion, fur from having as is represented in the XiUtter, a tendency 
hostile to our institutions have been conducive,' — in a dognt 
which cannot be easily estimated, — to the reformation of their 
hearers from licentiousness, and the diffusion of correct moral*,' 
the foundation of all sound loyalty and social order. There if no 
reason to believe that, as a body, they have failed to inculcate by 
precept and example, as a Christian duty, an attachment to the 
Sovereign, and a clieerfiil'aud conscientious obedience to the laws 
of the country. IMure than thirty-live years have elnpsod siuct 
they commenced their labours in the Colonies. lu that time the 
Province has passed throiigh a war which put to tlio pro«if the 
loyalty of the pfople. IT tlnir inHiieuce and instriu-tiiiDH have 
tht; teud^'Uiy nuutioiicd, the ill\(t by this time must bf nuiuifeft 
Yet no one doubts that the Metlunlists aro as loj-al as any othir 
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I t>f Hia MajeBty'a Butjects. And the very fact tbat, ivhile their 
I Clergymen are dependent for their support upon the ToltintBrj 
contributions of their people, the nnniber of tlieir merahera has 
increased so as to he nowj — in the opinion of almost all the wit- 
messes^— greater ihan that of tbc members of any other denomina- 
tion in the Province J is a complete refutation of any suspicion, 
that their influence and instriietions have such a t^^ndencj. For 
it won Id be a gross slander on the loj^altj of the people to suppose, 
that they would cotinttnance, and liett-n with complacency to, 
those whose confidence was exerted fur euch base purposesi" 

The house ordered a copy of the report, with the accom* 
piinyin^ evidence and chartaj to be tratisniitted ta the Im- 
peria.1 Governinetit, aod also eent an addresa to -His Majesty 
KiDg George IV, 

To the King's Mo^i ExctUent Majesig, 

I Most GitAomt;^ SoYEtzfrON : 

We, Your Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of 
Upper Canada^ in Provineial Pari i anient assembled , htimbly Ik^^ 
Itave to represent to your Majesty^ tlmt we have ffeen, with equal 
surprise and regret^ a letter and ecclesiastial chart, dated iGth 
May^ J8'J7t tind addressed hy the honourable and Venerable Doctor 
Striieljttn, Archdeacon of York, a member of Your Majotsty'a 
Legislative and Executive Councils of this Province, to the Bight 
Honourable K. J, W 11 mot Hurton, at tbat tinrjc under Secretary 
of Stat*( for the Colonies, for the iufoi-matioa of Lord Godcrich, 
then at the head of the Colonial Department; as tliey are inacca* 
rale in some important reports^ and ure calculated to lead Your 
Majesty *a Government into serious errors* 

We beg kftve to inform your JJajcsty that, of your Majesty^s 
Buhjecis in this Provincf , only a smnll jiroportion are members of 
the Oh arch of l-nglnnd ; and there is not any peculiar tendency 
to that churth nmong the people, and that nothing could cause 
more alaim aud grief in their minds, tban the apprehension (hat 
there v as a design on tbe part of Your MajestyV Government, to 
establiiih, tts a pnrt of Hie state, one or more churchei^ or dencmina- 
tions of Chnstisns in this Province, with rights and endowments^ 
not granted to Your Majesty's subjects in general ^ of other da* 
nominations who are equally conscieiilioua and deserving, and 
I equally loyal ai^d attached to your Majesty's Royal Person and 
Government. In following honeMly the dictates of their c >n- 
fifieucc, ad regard a the great and Important (^uJiject of religion, the 
latter have never been conscious tbat they have violated any law 
or any obligations of a good subject, or done anything to foffeit 
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Tour Majesty's favor and protection^ or to exclude themselveg 
from a participation in the rights and privileges enjoyed by Your 
Majesty's other subjects. 

We humbly beg leave to assure Your Majesty that the insinu- 
ations in the letter against the Methodist Preachers in this Frov- 
ince do much injustice to a body of pious and deserving men, 
-who justly enjoy the confidence, and are the spiritual instructors 
of a large portion of Your Majesty's subjects in this Province, 
We are convinced that the tendency of their influence and in- 
struction is not hostile to our institutions, but on the contrary is 
eminently favourable to religion and morality ; and their labours 
are calculated to make their people better men and better subjects 
and have already produced, in this Province, the happiest effects. 

While we fully and gratefully appreciate Your Majesty's gra- 
cious intentions in granting a royal charter for the establishment 
of an University in this Province, we would beg most respectfully 
to represent, that, as the great body of Your Majesty's subjects 
in this Province are not members of the Church of England, they 
have seen, with grief, that the charter contains provisions which 
are calculated to renaer the institution subservient to the particu- 
lar interests of that church, and to exclude from its offices and 
honours, all who do not belong to it. In consequence of these 
provisions its benefits will be confined to a favoured few, while 
others of Your Majesty's subjects, far more numerous and equally 
loyal and deserving of Your Majesty's paternal care and favour, 
will be shut out from a participation in them. Having a tendency 
to build up one particular church, to the prejudice of others, it 
will naturally be an object of jealousy and disgust. Its influence 
as a seminary of learning, will, upon these accounts, be limited 
and partial. We, therefore humbly beg that your ifajesty will 
be pleased to listen to the wishes of your Majesty's people in 
this respect, and to cause the present charter to be cancelled, and 
one granted free from the objections to which, emboldened by a 
conviction of your Majesty's paternal and gracious feelings to 
your loyal subjects in this Province, as well as by a sense of duty to 
the people, and a knowledge of their anxiety upon the subject, wo 
have presumed to advert. 

We w^ould also beg leave to state that it is the general desire of 
Your Majesty's subjects in this Province, that the .monies arising 
from the sale of any of the lands set apart in this province for the 
support and maintenance of a Protestant clery, should be entirely 
appropriated to purposes of education and internal improvement. 
We would most humbly represent, that, to apply them to the 
benefit of one or two christian denominations, to the exclusion of 
others, would be unjust as well as impolitic, and that it might 
perhaps be found impracticable to divide them among all. Wo 
have no reason to fear that the cause of religion would suffer 
materially from not giving public support to its ministers, and 
from leaving them to be supported by the liberality of their people. 
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Wc therefore humbly pray^ ilmi the monies arising from th« 
sale of lands set apart in thijj Province for the support and 
maintenance of a Protestant Clergy, mB.y he placed at the disposal 
of the Legislature of this Provincej for the purposea we havo 
mentioned. John Willbok, Spiaker. 

Comitions Home of ^jsseiMy^ } 
20th March, 1828. I 

Thus, by the House of Aeseiiiblyj a correction was fouucl 
for the wroDg done by the lender of tli« Executive Council. 



TBE GOVERNMENT AND THB INDIAIfS. 

Tlic same ConiniHtee esamined Peter and John Jones con* 
cerning the state of religion among^ llie Indians. The inquiry 
led to the disclosure that tlic Govern inent had endciivonred, 
by threats of withholding aid^ to i^ain over the Indian mis- 
Bio ns from the controul of the Method bt Conference. 

In Jamiarjj dqmtationg from the Indians of Grape Inland, 
Rice LakCj and the Credit, were on the road to York, to have 
an audience TVith the Governor, conecrning lantb for settle- 
tncnt. From Grape Island went John Sunday^ John Simpson^ 
Win. Bcavcrj Jacob Shippegaw, and John Pif^^eon, chiefs and 
principal nien ot'the tribCj to ask for a small tnict of liind, for 
the pnrjJOBe of gcttinj? fire-wood and pasture for the new set- 
tlement. On the 30th J the Indians held a eouncil with the 
Government, through the medium of Colonel Givins, the In- 
dian agent. It was held in the office i^s' quiirteraj in the gar- 
rison at York^ with the agent and a number of officers* Peter 
Jones givea the foJiowxng account of it : — 

John Sunday 'waa the first who spoke. I interpreted for him^ 
and lewyer Qivensactingj as clerkj took down the speeches. The 
snbtanoe of JuhnSunday^t; spt^eeh i^asaa followj^ : ^^ That as a peo- 
ple they had tor a loag time rtmaiued ia darkness and ignorance 
— that a short time ago their eyca ^ ere (jpeciod to fiee thtir mi&eiahle 
efiinditian, when they were hifmghttotljeltuoTvledgeof the ChriiK 
tian ndigioUj end since Ihcy had embraced ChnBtianit.y they had 
&L'ttled' on the Bay of Qninte ; that when they considc^rtd the 
future welfare of their chlhlreUj I hey foond I hat the Ihlflnd tlity 
claimed would nut afifoid them sulBeicnt t^eod ^nd [labtnte for any 
length of time, and that tliey had now come to ask their grtiat 
fftther, the Govemori for a piece of land Lyipg near tUem.'^ H^ 
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then proceeded to ask the government in what situation Be 
Island was considered ; whether cr not it belonged to thelndiiv* 
and, if it did, they asked their father to make those who ha 
settled on it without their consent^ pay them a proper rentiS 
they had hitherto turned them off with two bushels of poUtiM 
for two hundred acr^s of land. In the last place he asked permit 
sion of their great father to cut some timber on the King's laidi 
for their buildings. This Chief spoke with much freedom ui 
energy. Captain George Pahtosh then spoke in behalf of tke 
Rice Lake Indians, in substance as follows: That he hod cotneip 
to ask his great father some assistance ; he said that haringicH 
his brethren on the right hand and on his left comfortably sitoab^ 
in houses to keep themselves and their children warm— henov 
asked his great father for the same assistance that his brethren il 
the River Credit had received ; that is, that the Government vooH 
let them have a tract of land lying near Captain Atiderson't, tnd 
also build them a village, for which they were willing that Go^ 
crnment should reserve a portion from their annual payment! fcr 
live years. He also stated that the Qrand River Indians wercfdll 
making intrusions on their hunting grounds. James Ajetancf, 

the Credit Chief, then made a short speech, as follows : ** Fsther. 

we your children living at the River Credit desire to expTCStoir 
thanks to our groat father for his kindness towards us in settlitf 
us down, and providing comfortable houses fbr our families; boi 
having heard some bad birds crying that we did not own any iak 
on the Credit, we wish to know from our great father how mirk 
land we really possess, as it is the desire of our young men to be 
come farmers, (tlie chase being almost destroyed by the white 
settlements) we therefore humbly ask, our father that each of ov 
men may have or possess as much laud as one farmer holds.** The 
officers appeared frendly to these applications, and said that tk 
Indians had come in a good time before all the Government land* 
were disposed of. After the council, Oolonel Givins desired nj 
brother John and me to go to the Governor's office, as the GorfP- 
uor's Secretary had some communications to make to us. Vc 
accordingly went, and, aft^r waiting an hour, were informed tlirf 
owing to a multiplicity of business, they could not make the coB- 
munications that day, but desired us to call to-morrow at 11 o*cloct 
Various were our conjectures about this strange Govermneil 
proceeding. 

Thursday 31st.— John and I railed this morning en Dr.Stiachii: 
he was very friendly, and made some enquiries about the genttri 
fitate of the Indians, and requested me to pive him in writlsiri 
Fhort statvmcnt of the condition of the Belleville and Rice Lskf 
Indians, which I promised to do. At 11, a. v., wc again appcaittf 
at the Government House, but waited till 1 o'clock befure fi» 
communications were made to us, when we were summoned into 
tlie presence of Alnjor Hillicr — the Governor's Secretary Dr- 
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Strachan, Ae Attorney General, und Col. Glvins. To our aetonl«b- 
ment, we were now informed by Dr, Strftcha»^ tkat tke eovernot 
did not feel disposed to &snht the Indiana so long m tliey retnain* 
'cd under tke iastFucLioa of their presotit teAcbers, wlio were not 
responsible to Governtteftt for any of tkeir procccdingsi «iiid in- 
©trartions, be wa^ therefore unwilling to give them any encoaragei- 
ment. But sbould thy NftUvcs come onder the flupednttrndenco 
nf the Estab^isht^d Church, then the Government would assist 
them as far as laid in their power. When stating their reaaona for 
wishing uh to come uader the teJWjIiiRg of the Church of Eng^Iand^ 
the Dr. and Attorney G^eneral said^ that the Indians were con-> 
side red by the Qoy^rnmeat to Ihi under the war depart men t^ and 
therefore it waa necessary that they sliouldbe under their inatruc* 
tlon J and that another reason , waathatit woTild make the mission- 
nry efltablishmcnts more jiermanent ; whereas at present thoy are 
liable to fluctuation, the only resource of the Methodists being 
that of subscrtptigns. It was also proposed to my brother and m% 
that if we would assist them in thig undertaking, a.nd come under 
their directions^ our salaries ahouJd ba increastrd, and we should 
have access to the contemplated college. We told them that their 
reqao^t would cauiie much dit^ satisfaction te the Methodists, nt 
thuy claimed the Indians for their Eipirituat children, having beett 
the first who taught them the chriKtian religion. They replied, 
they could not help what the Metbodiists would think about it| 
as it was necessary the IndiiLns should he responsible to them for 
their conduct. We then told thera that it was not in our power to 
Bay one way or the othcr^ hut that we should leave it for tho 
Indiana to decide themselves. Tbey requested an answer as soon 
as possible. Colonel Givins gave is to understand that the reqncit 
of the Credit Indians would most likely meet with the approba^ 
tion of the Governor, and desired John to make outn return of 
the number of families residing at the river Credit* We then 
proceeded to the quarters of the Chiefs who were waiting for 
answers to their p*^tition». When we told them what had been corn- 
to uuicati;d to ua, they sighed deeply, and after a long silence said, 
^^Then all our labours have been in vaia with our great father thtt 
Governor ;■' but John Sunday with an air of disdain replied, **Wo 
have heretofore made out to live from year to year evtn when we 
were sinaers, and shnll not the Grcnt S|>irtt wh-om we now servo 
take care of u.?, and preserve na from nil harm." I cautioned them 
not to he too much troubled about it, but i^ leave it to God in 
prayer, to which they Assented. 

Friday^ February let.— Thift mornitig 1 carried in to Dr. Strachnn. 
the Stat I! men ts he requested respecting the Belleville and Rice 
Lake Indian*, of wbich he approved. Our conversation turned 
upon the proposals, made yesterday, when I gave him to undei^ 
stand that I should not take any influential part in the business, 
but leave the m at t^r| altogether for the ludiauB to decide* He 
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then told mo that the Goyemxnent would accomplish their 
design whether my brother John and I were willing or D(»t. 
but added if they had our assistance it could be accomplished 

sooner. 

The Coniinittee had heard of this council. In aDSurertoa 
question, Peter Jones replied : \ 

** Dr. Strachan spoke to us first, and said His Excellencj . 
did not feel disposed to assist the Indians under their present < 
situation with the Methodists, hecause their present Christian ( 
teachers were not responsihle for their proceedings and in- » 
structions to the Government; hut that, if they could come [ 
under the care of the Church of England, they would assist f 
them ; hecause His Excellency could not countenance any per- i 
suasion only the Estahlished Church." | 

The Committee asked if either of the gentlemen had spoken 
to him afterwards. Peter Jones acknowledged that l»r. 
Strachan had. The Committee pressed to know what he had 
said. Peter reluctantly replied, — "Dr. Strachan asked me if 
I had made up my mind as to what was said the day befoie: 
and I told him I had not. I then gave the Doctor to under- 
stand that I did not intend to take an active part on either 
side, but leave the Indians to their own choice." 

To another question, he thus replied : — " The Doctor said, 
the doctrines of the Methodists were the same as the Church, 
and therefore he thought the change would make no difference 
to the Indians, — and that he wished iheni to come under the 
Established Church ; because the Government could do 
them more permanent good, for the funds of the JVIelhndisti 
were from subscription, and therefore uncertain. That be 
(Dr. 8.) thought it was the duty of the Government to take 
them under their charge. The Doctor said the Govefniuent 
would take them into their hands whether my brother or my 
self assisted or not ; but that if ue would assist, it might be 
done sooner. I lold him that I thought the Indians would 
be tlirown into confusion and disturbance, as they had become 
accustomed to the Methodist mode of worship. He answered 
that he thought not, and tliat they would soon get over that." 
Jolm Jones corroborated the testimony of his brother. 
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FIVE ACRES ALLOWED TO ALL DENOMINATIONS. 

The House passed an act allowing all Christian denomina- 
tions to hold land for public purposes. Hitherto meeting 
houses were built on land secured to private persons for the 
public good. But now land could be conveyed to trustees for 
a congregation, not exceeding five acres, for the site of a church, 
meeting house, or chapel, or burjing ground. And the legis- 
lative council and the governor concurred. Land is conveyed 
and held under this act still : a useful piece of legislation, and 
should have been law before. 



CREDIT CHILDREN IN YORK. 

As a desire was expressed to see the change and improve- 
ment of the Indian race, Peter Jones and John, and about 20 
of the Indian school children came to York, February 22nd 
while the parliament was sitting. At seven o'clock, the Me- 
thodist chapel was overflowing. One of the preachers opened 
the meeting with singing and prayer, and another showed the, 
object of the meeting. The Indian children from the Credit 
then commenced to show their recent learning : first, by sing- 
ing both in English and Indian, and the following pretty lines 
might have been appropriately sung by the Indian girls : — 

" In the dark wood and forest wild. 
My father roved, rude Nature's child, 
With tomahawk and bended bow, 
To lay the bear and red deer low. 

My brother, in his bark canoe, 
Across the waves so gaily flew, 
To shoot the w^ild duck in the brook, 
Or catch the bright fish in the lake. 

My mother in the wigwam stay'd, 
The wampum's various hues to braid. 
Or pound the samp, or dress the skin, 
Or sew my father's mocassin. 
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And I, a little Indian maid^ 

With acom cups, and wild flowers play'd, 

Or by my mother sat all day, 

To weave the splinted basket gay. 

I could not read, I could not sew, 
My Saviour^s name I did not know ; 
My parents oft I diSobey'd, 
And to the Lord I never pray'd. 

The white man to the forest came, 

And taught the Indian Jesu^s name ; 

He built the church, the school*housed reared, 

And holy hymns the dark wood cheer'd. 

I now can read, I fww can sew^ 

My Saviour's name I'm taught to know ; 

And now my Saviour, I implore, 

To bless the white man evermore/* 

Then, by reading, spelling, reciting the Lord's prayer and Ten 
GommandmeDts. They also showed samples of writing, and 
the girls of sewing and knitting ; and then closed with singing. 
The Speaker of the Assembly was in the chair. He and 
several of the members expressed their gratification. A con- 
tribution was made for the purchase of books. 

The next day, the children went to the Government House, 
at the request of Lady Sarah Maitland, to show their im* 
provement before the Governor and others. They sang some 
of Watt's hymns, repeated their catechism, and some of their 
reading and spelling lessons. Governor Mailland and his lady 
were much pleased, and gave the children some books and 
several yards of fiannel, and encouraged them to persevere. 

A few days after, the Governor (not retired yet from Upper 
Canada) with some gentlemen and ladies rode to the Credit 
mission, to see the improvements. The Indians fired three 
rounds of guns as a welcome. The party saw the houses and 
visited the schools. The ladies gave presents of silver money 
to the children as rewards for industry and improvements in 
Icarakig. Thus visiting and encouraging the poor Indians 
and their children in their new life was as suitable in authority, 
as threatening for not coming to a church which never held 
out the hands, was unwise and injurious. 
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INmANS IN NIW TOHK. 

The niDth annivers.^ry of the Missionary Societj of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was celebrated at Duaoe street 
cbapci. New York, April 18th. The Society had yearly given 
an allowance to the Upper Canada luiRtiiona, and the benevo- 
lent of the city had contributed privately , especially last year 
to the Grape Island settlement, but had only heard of the 
great work of God among the Datives, Now the congrogatioii 
of ministers and people were to behold some of the effects* 
Mr. Caae eomtnunicated the interesting story of the rise and 
progress of the Gospel in the Indian missions. Then John 
Sunday, fioru Grape Island, rose and in ths Chippewa tongue 
described the wonderful works of God to his people. It is 
related that, though the oon^egution understood not a word, 
yet his i^stures, expression of countenance, energy and appeals 
to heaven, — parts of the natural languar^e of man,— so indi- 
cated bis lively affections, the sincerity of his religion » aod the 
power of the In dim eloquence, that sighs were beard and 
tears seen in every p-irt of the crowded church. The effect on 
a civilized congregatiorjj in the first cilyon the American con- 
tinent, gave a clue to the reason of the work spreading so fast^ 
by the labours of the Indian speakers. Peter Jacob??, the In- 
dian boy of 1 9 years, read several piissages from the New Tes- 
tament in Kngljeh and Chippewa, One passage, the parable 
of the lost sheep, was read with suoh pathos, as made the con- 
gregation apply it to the Indian tribes. He also narrated the 
manner of his conversion. The two Indians then sang four 
vei-ses, in their own, lan^uage^of the hymn, "How happy are they 
who the Sal? lour obeyj*' and the congregation afterwards sang 
the English. As the people understood not a word of what 
Sunday said, so he uoderstood nothing of what had been said 
by others* Dr. Bangs therefore gave an address to Sunday 
through Fet^r Jitcob!?^ and then in the name of the Christian 
congregation gave hikU the light hand of fellowship* It if 
Bald, thit the tjiishmg tears of this son of the forest, and 
broken sobs, with his loud esclamaticns, when he understood 
what was s.iidp wns one of the most nvoving scenes ever wit- 
nessed, and never to be forgotten, by the audience; ej^]|pialiy 
when to the ardent wish es:pres3yd of meeting hiiu in heave a j 
he ra^ponded with all his heart, ^' Amen ! Amen I" and tho 
people heartily Grled^ Amen I Amen t 
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GRAPE ISLAND. I 

i 

Mr. Case, with the two Indian speakers, visited otber r 
places in the United States. Every where crowds attcndci t 
deep sympathy was increased or kindled for the native race. ' 
and great liberality manifested for the Missionary object, t 
They returned to Grape Island, accompanied by two pious ', 
ladies from the United States, Miss Barnes and Miss Uab- 
bard, May 12th, and found the Indians in health, and per» 
vering in the ways of the Lord. The ladies oame with tie 
benevolent design of assisting the Indians in religion, iadustry. 
and education. The same evening, Miss Barnes addressed the 
Indians in the chapel ; and Peter Jones interpreted, and tie 
next day Miss Hubbard spoke to the congregation. The 
ladies gave the Indian women thimbles and knitting needlia. 
About GO children were now in the school ; engaged in rcai 
ing and writing, and girls in knitting. The next day, 80 vi 
the natives received the Lord's Supper, and enjoyed the fel- 
lowship of lovcfeast. 

In tlie tour, Mr. Case received many presents of useful 
articles for the Indians ; and among the rest, ticking for stnv 
beds. This was divided among twenty families, and made tbe 
first beds they had ever slept upon. 

The visit to the great cities must have had a sarprisin? 
effect on the two Indians who had never seen such wealth and 
grandeur. John Sunday, however, was rather alarmed for the 
Bouls of the people, than captivated by the novelties and splen- 
dours. Said he, '^ When I look on their fine houses^ and 
other riches and great conveniences, I have feared that the 
hearts of Christians here are set on this world, and that theT 
are not prepared to leave it. But when I hear them pmv, 
and see their concern for the poor, the children, and the In- 
dians, I must think them good Christians, and hope to meet 
them in heaven.'' 

The people were now divided into six classes, and each had 
a native cia.ss-leader, to instruct, warn, and encouraire the 
little flock. AniDnLr the conversions of this year, was an In- 
dian woman, practising witchcraft, as tlio i)eo]jle believed and 
a lloman Catholic. Feeling the weight of tin, she cried 
aloud for mercy, until she exporicnced a knowledj^ of God*a 
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Jorgivm^ love- After testifying tbis experbnce, aljc fell to the 
r, and lay sis: hours as one dead. On her recovering^ alia 
oke of the groat joy in her fioul ♦ 

The natives were always glad to see Mr* Case eome on the 
island ; and as ln3 passed, every nuin, woinaiij and child would 
come out of the wigw^ini or hotise to take a peep at the Qyin- 
tnal lather, Kech^i nutJcfthhu^ehmutfUjt/fi^ *^ the big Mask eovtt 
man/' i. e. the man hi^:h in authority in the ehurch. 

The people T?ere not only pers ever ins: in religions duties, 
\ik\t made progrer^s io industry* Mr, Gjise eollceted the In- 
dians together one evening, to show what they had manufic- 
tured in two weeks. They exhihited 172 axe handles^ it scoop 
shovels, 57 ladlei^t, 4 traye, 44 bronm handles, and 415 hrooniii. 
The Indians were highly commended for their Indus try, and 
Bonie rewards were bestowed to stimulate to greater dLii^^enci-v 



RiVEtt CREorr.* 

In the winter, a party of tndiFins from the Sauble river, 
c-ime to the Credit settlement. Ki^ht were converted at the 
mis-sionr united to the society, and pubUoly b^iptized ; but 
Tin more conversions could be eip^icted, as all the Indians abont 
the Credit were CtirUtians ; except those who came in from 
a distance, or in ehildren when tliey came to proper age. 

In March* one of the pro us Indian women, Polly llycktuan, 
died in the triumph of faith. She was one of tho:?e who em- 
braced Ohrtstianity three years as^o, at the Grand Kiver; and 
although previous to conver^on she was noted, even among In* 
dianSi for drunkenness and vice since, she wa.^ aa remarkable 
for piety and tkithfulnesss, Peter Jones asked her if she was 
afraid to die* With a smiley she said, ^' No, bt^cause I feci 
that Jesus is round about my bed all the time, and I know the 
Great Spirit will receive me into heaven, I am not afraid to 
die. Oil J liow merciful, how glorious is the Great. Spirit t My 
heirt is full of joj, Olij that all my brothers and sifters 
uiight be faithful in fierving Keshammicdm : what lasting 
honour tbey would secure to themselveB in another world/* 
A* death approach edj she continued to rejoict% raiding nnd 
dsppiii;^ her hands^ and departed praising and blessing God. 

In Au^fust, Mr, Fraucis Hallp a pious gentleman ai^id mem- 
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\er of the MiEBioBaiy Board, ioteiesled with the aceoants of 
the Indian work and hy the late meeting in New York, came 
into Upper Canada to see the werk of God. His narrative* 
will describe the state of the Credit uiseion : — 

*^TiiAWAL»AMf V, C.J August 18, 1828. 
" Mr DBJUt BaoiHBR, — Yon will perhaps expeet from me some 
account of our Missions in tbis Prtfrince. I liaTe as yet only been 
-at one ; bat what I there witnessed will amply repay a joomey 
from Mew York to Canada, although part ol the way is orer a rery 
BOUgh road. Mrs. Hall and myself aniTed here on Saturday. We 
had to regret tie i&telligeM^e reeeiyed on passing through Kelson, 
that missionary Richardson was absent from the Credit mission, but 
was expected the next day. However, in the afternoon we chartered 
a wagon ^ and proceedea to the Indian Reserration. On our way, 
we fell in with a party of the natives 'returxung from hunting, 
having killed eight deer^ and carry wsg heavy packages of venison. 
We invited one who had an extra load,, to ride in our wagon. He 
accepted ; and seeing him have one of the small hymn books re- 
cently published at the Conference office^ I asked him if he was 
•ne of the pious Indians — told hin where we were fsom,. and that 
we were going to see them. At this his countenance brightened, 
and he said, ' 0, yes, yes, we love Jesns V We asked him what he 
did with his hymn book. He answered, ^ Indian sing and pray 
when they go hunting^ and be very happy.' We inquired of hina 
concerning the Missions. He told us that he had recently been 
to lake Simcoe, with brothers Case and Jones,^ to preach and 
•xhort the Indians. ^0,' said he, clapping his hands, his eye» 
sparkling with holy fire, *how happy they are at Simcoel You 
go there, see how very happy them Indians be. They pray three 
times a day. Elder Case baptize 134 while I there. O how happy 
they are I Never see people so much happy before. Suppose yon 
white Christians always very happy.' This man proved to be- 
Thomas M'Kee, a highly respected Indian, a class leader and 
exhorter. Mrs. Hall asked him how many children he had 7 Ho 
said, *- Two here, and one seven years old in heaven.' He gave an 
interesting account of the child's conversion and happy death. I 
asked him whether he drank any whiskey now 7 He quickly said, 
'^No, no, no; the Lord bless me two years and a half ago; never 
taste one drop since.' Our driver, who was not a professor, re** 
plied, ^That true ; you cannot get one of them to take any now ;. 
they are afraid of it.' On arriving at the village, I found it 
situated on a beautiful plain, distant two or three miles from any 
white inhabitant. It contains about thirty buildings, including 
a neat chapel, 36 feet by 24 feet, with nine windows, and well 
eated, and a female srhool house. The buildings are of squared 

*To the Methodist Magashie. 
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■ logs. The J are all oii one &treetj on a perfect line j each house 
■mi lot occupjing half an acre j and the street is about eightj- fdet 
■wide. At thti time I entered the rillagej a nmnber of the females 
were acrubbiDg thw floor of the chapel ] wtileh is; dune every Satur- 
day. We firat called on P«ter Jacobs, who was with brother 
Caae in ^iew Tork ; 3 nd was by him introduced to the miasiou 
family, and then to every' family in the village. We 
were received by the ehief^, and by all the otliers, with 
great expresBions of friend ship ; many of them obtjerying that 
we had come * great ways to see poor Indians ; and were very 
happy to find the white Chrbtiaaa thought bo much about thera j 
that they prayed for white ChriBtianHj and hoped to meet them in 
heaven/ We found evt^ry houjae perfectly clean and neat, and tho 
persons of grown people and ehildren a pattern for any peopJe. 
We returned in the evening to thi« place, understanding that 
there woold bo a field meeting on Sunday morn ing, abont fourteen 
miles from the Indian village ; at which brother Kichardson, the 
miBsioTiary would attend. After attending this meeting we re- 
turned to the mission i and on our arrival we found the Indians 
all assembled for woriship in their ehapeh What a sight I The 
first thought that struck me^ was a wiigh that my Cbristian friends 
in New York could witness it. My heart overflowed. I gazed 
with astoniuhment and wonder to behold a large congregation of 
the children of the forest, recently ^come in from the bush/ 
asiembled for divine worship, al! neat and clean, and all wearing 
the appearance of devoted ChrUtianB. They had been assembled 
about one hour ; had been addressed by Thomas M'Kee ; gome of 
the women !iad prayed, and were about to be diBmisBed, when Mr. 
Riehardfion returned ^ and told them I wai on my way coming as 
fast aa wheels could travel over a very had new road. I took my 
scat with brother Richardson, and MrB, Hall sat with Mrs. Hieh^ 
ardson and Miss Lancaster, the teacher. We had only live white 
persons present. A hymn was given out and sung by the whole 
congregation, in fine voice, I then addressed them, through 
Peter Jacobs, acting as interpreter. After this we continued toge- 

Ither in prayer and Hinging, the Indians leading in that devotion. 
When singing, every individual stand a ; and during pmyerj they 
«ll, including the children, kneel; and more order and attention 
■was never witnessed. Un being dismissed, the congregation 
received the benediction Etanding, Then another interesting 
vcene was witnessed. The women first retired^ -commencing with 
the first row ; and as they went out, they passed by the altar, and 
each gave ns the right hand of fellow^ihip, many sobbing aloud 
a^ they shook hands; and one of the females, intelligent and 
Tery pious, threw her arms around Mrs. Ifairs nee)?, and cried 
Alond, The men followed in the BRme order ; and this pleasing 
ceremony was closed by the children, some of whom were not more 
than two years of age. Such a delightful eight, {Mt I tnld ^em, 
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* would delight the heart of their king, and certainly was looked 
upo 1 with delight by the King of kings.' Such a scene 1 mar 
nev jr witness again I felt like good old Simeon when he saw 
his Saviour, and said, ' Now Icttest thon thy servant depart in 
peaoe.' 

" »Ve remained all night with the interesting mission family ; and 
early in the morning, I was aroused by the sound of the horn, and 
on looking out, I saw a large collection of Indians. On asking what 
they were assembled for, I was told that they were going to build 
old George's house.' George is an old man, at present living in a 
rude wigwam at the end of the village, and the only occupied 
wigwam in the settlement. Before I left, at half past scTen 
o,clock, a number of logs had been got up. This was the first 

* raising' I ever attended where rum or some other spirits was not 
used. This people are a happy people, and from all I could learn 
are much devoted to God. Not one with whom I had conversed. 
but stated his surprise at the great change wrought upon thii 
nation. A gentleman in the neighbourhood mentioned the fol- 
lowi^ng fact : * The river Credit is celebrated for its salmon fisheiy; 
Bnd before these Indians were enlightcd with Divine truths.' a 
salmon could be purchased of them for a gill of whiskey ; but now 
we Jiave to pay three York shillings for a fish — the Indians never, 
since they became Methodists, tasting a drop of spirits.' Another 
told me in York, that when he heard of the great work of gnce 
amcng the Indians, he said that if the Methodists could do anr 
thii.g with Old Muskrat (a notorious bad fellow) he should beliere 
any thing that could be said of missionary labours. On being told 
thai Old Muskrat experienced religion, and was an example of 
piety, ' Then,' said he, * nothing is too great to be effected.' Musk- 
rat lived a holy life and died a triumphant death. So very con- 
scientious was he of keeping the Sabbath day, that he always cat 
his tobacco for his pipe on Saturday, which he wanted for uje on 
the Sabbath. 

" They enjoy the benefits of the Gospel, and they are anxious that 
those who preach should have a comfortable living. When it is 
announced that a quarterly meeting is to be held, the femalei 
double their exertions ; they tiike their axe, go into the wood^ 
and get a supply of bark ifor baskets, which, with some other 
arti jles, they make and sell, and are seen coming forward with 
their mite ; which is a great assistance to the cause. This induces 
them to industry, — a virtue not possessed by an Indian unless 
infl lenced by Divine grace. 

* " These Indians now occupy a fine tract of land on the river 
Credit. There are about forty families; and besides the buildins; 
lots, each family has fifty acres apportioned by Imllot. This i4 
abo It half of their resinvatioii. I saw on their lands thirtv-tive 
acn s of corn, in gcxxl condition. The fnnale schoul is under the 
caro of Miss Lancaster, a pious young lady from York. Sh« has 
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about 30 scholars, who learn to read, write, sew, knit^ &c. The 
boys, about 35, urt* under tlie CAro of Mr. Jones, a iiatiTe, whose 
character for intelligence aad piety you well kuowJ* 

The letter mentions the iberality of the Indians to their 
preacher. None could he inoro willing to impart to those who 
helped them in religion. At a ttuarterly meeting, in February, 
when the usual collection wis made for the support of the 
Gospel, tlie Indians put in r o less than seventeen dollars and 
a half. A few months ago, so poor were they, that eeventcea 
pence would have been found with trouble. But Chriatlanity 
was good for tlie present Ufe. This seaaon^ the people culti* 
vatod about forty acres of corn and potatoes, besides their Imlf 
aere gardens. A doctor niLide a proposal to the people, that if 
every man would give him two days work a year, he would 
attend aud take eare of all the sick. They all agreed to accept 
the offer. Here was another benefit, which they never enjoyed 
heforo. The Indisins who bad been engaged in exhorting at 
meetings, were not regularly licensed by the church and minis- 
ters, but did so impelled by their love to their tribes and the 
advice of preaehers. But, at the Credit quarterly meeting, in 
August J elder Case gave license to exhort to Joseph Sawyer 
and John Jones, — the fiist who received the honour in the 
Chippewa tiihess, excepting Peter Jones. These two Christian' 
ludiiins, of steadfast character and good abilities, were deemed 
fit ibr tho useful office, 

Peter Jones having found a willow basket maker, engagcil 
him for 7s, Cd, per day, to go to the Credit, and teach tht 
Indiun women the trade; adding another branch to the indus- 
try of the settlement. 

In August, the wife of Peter Jacobs died* She was among 
the first converts four years ago, and had been devoted to the 
service of Qod, She waa man led two years. The suddea 
death made a great impression on the people, with the funeral 
sermon and solemnities. Elder Case planted a young piae at 
the head of her grave. 

Another death also mijch inipTessed the people, viz., chief 
John Cameron, whose Indian name was Wafjeczhegomeit^ 
*^ possessor of day J' He wandered about with his tribe, 
until he beeame connected witl: a trader, whoj wicked as \m 
was, taught the boy to read a little Engli^j and trained him 
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to some useful habits. After the death of the trader, he took 
to the Indian life again ; but erected asd lived in a good log 
house on the Credit flats^ and raised com and potatoes. He 
attempted to enlighten his people occasionallj. Once, he told 
the Rice Lake Indians that the worid was rounds and went 
round every daj. An lediaB with eostempt replied^ 
" So do the trousers you hare on go round and round. 
You think you know a great deal because you wear trousers 
Kke a white man." A lady of York gave him a Bible-, 
and he laid it by as a keepsake, but never attempted 
to read it, until his conversion, at the Grand River in 
1824. He now re-learned his English, read the Bible 
diligently, and communicated his knowledge to his Indian 
brethren. He went to the Credit, and induced many of the 
Indians to go to the Grand River ; and thus he assisted m dif- 
fusing the work of conversion. In 1826, he was appointed 
assistant leader of Joseph Sawyer's class. In his sickness, he 
ceased not to thank G^od for what had been done for him and 
his tribe. He said, ^^ I thank the Lord, that I have lived to 
see all my people serve the Great Spirit. For many years 
past, I have again and again wished the good white christian 
might come and plant the christian religion among us, and 
teach us the right way we should go. But no one cared for 
our souls, until the Lord himself raised up one of our owu 
people to tell us what we must do to be saved ; and now I can 
depart in peace, and go to our Great Father in heaven." He 
fell asleep on the 30tb September, 1828. 

The Government ordered the Indian agent, to take a census 
of the Credit settlement, after the harvest was gathered in. 
The result was as follows : — ^ ^ 

Men 64 Land Cultivated 61 acres. Cows . . 27 

Women, 74 Wheat 65 bush. Oxen. . 18 

Children.... 88 Oats ,, 22 " Horses. 11 

Families .... 47 Indian Corn ...,.,.. 1045 " Hogs . . 122 

Houses 30 Onions 9 " Wagon 1 

Births, (year) 17 Beets and Carrots. . . J6 <♦ Ploughs 4 

Marriages ... 2 Cabbages ^70 Harrows 1 

Deaths 19 Cart loads Pumpkins 30 

Baptisms ... 40 
Members of Church, 132. 
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Besides, the tribe was reccivin.q eyery ye:ir froui Go vent- 
ment, for lands stii rendered, j£470j and the King's prcaetita 
were Tvorth nearly as much more. Added to thiti, their hunt^ 
ing^ fishing, manufacturing, and farming, the natives were in 
ft comfortable condition* Considering the short time ago^ 
when these poople possessed no property, beyond a few dirty 
blaukets, a tew gana and traps, and some balf starved dogs, 
the change w^is remarkable, and the present advantage of 
Christianity great. 



Q&AND BIVSB. 

In the last few mnnthSj forty-seven Indiana liad been con- 
Terted on the Grand River ; and among them, sonie respect* 
able chiefs of the Mohawk, Tuscarora^ and Cayuga tribes. 
The son of a Cayuga chief, named Wto. Boxstader, was the 
principal means of their conversion. In June, 1827, he ex* 
perienced religion at a camp meeting. Fired with lovo to and 
leal for the salvation of his countrymen, his exertions wer*; 
■unremitting. He was a younp; man of good mind and well 
cultivated. He could read ia his owii and the Mohawk 
tongue. His public and private appeals were so npt and elo- 
qnent, as to have been almost irresistible. His zoul bad 
scarcely any bounds. He wei>t about holding meetings by 
night, and visiting from house to house by d^iy, talking and 
praying nearly all the time- He was regarded by the raission- 
ary, as the most promising for usefulness of any native in Uie 
missions. This ^'ear, he viiiiited distant missions, m Peter 
Jones had been doiog^^and was very useful. 

The separation and animosity among Protestant denomina- 
tions and ministers, the untutored Indians did not compre- 
hend. Desiring to use the Mohawk Episoopal church, Wm, 
Doxstader, the ejthortcr, and some Methodist Molrawkst 
went to the ministerj at Brantford, to ask his per mission »— 
offering in return to allow bini the use of the S:tlt Springs 
Hcthodiit schoolhouse to preich in. But the Lifry minisiGr 
could not hear of such a proposal. What ? allow poor un- 
taught Indians to hold moatings in an cdifiije belonging to 
the church of the King [ and allow Wm* Doxstader^ a poor 
Methodist Indian eshorter^ to stand in the digni^ed desk and 
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pnlpit ! the proposal was preposterous ; it should not be grant- 
ed. And yet the exhorter probaWy knew more of, and taught 
better the way to Heaven than the ordained and sufficient 
minister. Peter Jones however advised the Indians not to 
speak evil of the Church of England, to keep on their own 
way, and to rejoice if the minister did any good to the Indians. 
Seth Crawford was still engaged at Davisville, at the Indian 
School, and assisted in correcting some Mohawk translations of 
parts of the Scriptures for the New York Bible Society. Peter 
Jones was also engaged in translations for schools and public 
worship, into Chippeway. He translated Methodist hymns, 
the apostles' creed, the Lord's Prayer, Ten Commandments, 
and spelling book. 

LAKE SIMCOE. 

At the Newmarket quarterly meeting in February, many of 
the Simcoe Indians were present. Thirty more of thia tribe 
now desired baptism, and after examination they were baptized 
by Mr. Case. Fifty natives received the Lord's Supper. 
They were formed into three classes, and two of the most pious 
and gifted appointed as leaders to each class. 

A camp meeting on Yonge street was appointed for June 
10th. The ground was about two acres, surrounded by broad 
tents, having one large entrance for carriages, and three small 
gates. About 300 Indians from lake Simcoe and Schoogog 
lake were collected. One hundred were in the heathen state, 
and had come from the back lakes to join with the Christian 
friends in the new worship. One large tent was put up for 
the great body of Indians, 240 feet long, and 15 feet broad. 
It was covered over with boards, and the sides were filled up 
with bushes, — having four doors facing the camp ground. In 
this long house, the Indians arranged themselves in families, 
as the custom, in the wigwams. The meeting began on 
Tuesday, and ended on Friday after ; when about 30 whites 
and the same number of Indians, professed conversion. The 
heathen natives belonged mostly to John Asance's tribe, or 
the Matchadash Indians, from Penetanguishene. They lived 
on the river Severn, which connects lake Simcoe with the 
Georgian Bay. A township north of lake Simcoe is called 
Matchadash, after these Indians ; and a bay in the Georgian 
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waters h called Matghadasli bay. These were the most Bortb- 
erly IndLiins who hmd yet embraced the GuspeL The closing 
ordlnarice was tlie Loid's Supper, administered to 12 preach- 
ers, 314 whites, and 97 Indiaos- 

The Iadian:3 present were inforraed that elder Case and 
Peter Jont;s would follow them to the kiidiug plaee of the 
ri^-er Holland, further to eneouriige and instruct them in thfi 
ways of religion. The aunounceoieat pleased the Indians. 
So they went on, and encamped at the landing place^ a few 
mila? from the lake Siracoe. A prayer meeting was held oti 
Saturday night. On Sunday 15thj at 10 o' clock j public wor- 
ship began, under the ehade of some trees. After singing 
and prayer* Thomas SbilHng^ one of the chiss leaders, said the 
Ten Commandments in Indian, and the whole congregation 
rej>eated after hiiu. I'cter Jones then explained the com- 
mandments, and ^rave the hLstory of the two tables. Thomaa 
M'Gee, of the Credit^ thtin exhorted. Lastly, Mr, Ca&e ad- 
dressed them further on the law^ Peter Junes acting as inter- 
preter. A very interesting meeting, to the 300 natives 
hearing. Iti the afternoon^ at 4 o'clock^ another meeting was 
held. The natives hungered for instruction. Kever was there 
a greater desire for the truth of God. 

As many desired to be baptised, an examination was com- 
menced, as t-o religious esperieneej faith in Christy and resolu- 
tion of renouncing the world, the flesh and the devil. The 
work wLiilc necessary was tedious, as each person to be bap- 
tised must receive a Christian name, with the Indian as the 
surname. The selection of scores of names by the preacher 
was a great tax on their memory and reading. 

On Monday, the work of examination for baptism and tak- 
ing down the nauia^ was resumed. The greatest difficulty was 
with the Iudi:ins who had two or more wives. A brother of 
chief Yellowhead had two wives, and yet desired baptism. 
When told he must give up the kist he waK surly at iirst. But 
when told he could not he enrolled with the Christian Indians 
elsCj he replied, the wife might do as she pleased. The woman 
being asked, if hhe was willing to leave the man she was living 
with ? yea, she saidy she was willing to do anything that 
was rightj and to please God. But tJie greatest trouble was 
expected from John Asance, the chief of Mat chad ash, who had 
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three wives, whom he called "all dree brothers." He was 
asked, if he were willing to part with his two last wives. He 
said, " I have now embraced the Christian's religion, and am 
willing to do anything you tell me. I took these women when 
I was blind, and did not know that it was wrong ; for we have 
been taught, that a man might have as many wives as he could 
support^ and I thought I could support three very well, but 
now my eyes are open to see, that it is not right to have more 
than one wife. So I will part with two, and keep only the 
oldest and first one I married ; with this request, that I may 
have the privil^e of supporting the children by the other 
women, that they may not want.'' He was told, he should 
Bopport the children, for so was his duty. He was pleased to 
hear it. The two women were asked, if they were willing to 
leave their husband, and replied, ^^Yes, because they loved 
Jesus, and would not break his laws any more.'' But the 
tears in their eyes denoted their sorrow, in making the painful 
sacrifice of surrendering a kind husband, and the father of 
their children, and becoming widows among their people. 
Surely, the sincerity of these poor Indians, and the strength 
of their newly formed principles, could hardly be put to a 
greater test. The chief then went to the two women, and said, 
that " he took them when he did not know any belter; but 
that now he must try and do what was right." About noon, all 
the names considered proper for baptism were written down, 
in all 132. In the afternoon, Peter Jones instructed the 
people in the nature of Chrilptian baptism ; and the speakers 
from the Credit, Thomas IkJl'Gee, John Thomas, and Young 
Smith, exhorted. Great attention was paid. 

On Tuesday, Peter Jones explained the apostles creed, as 
the summary of the Christian faith ; the Credit exborters 
assisting. At 2 o'clock elier Case commenced the baptisms. 
The people were arranged ih. family groups, and the members 
of a family were baptized together. Then the ministers 
addressed them on the subject of their conversion to Christi- 
anity, which Peter Jones interpreted. After singing and 
prayer, he again exhorted to repentance of sin, and faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. He then put the usual questions to 
the adults. At the close of each, they all answered oaAe, i.e., 
I will, or yes. The natives to be baptized now all kneeled on 
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ihe grmmd ; and 1 32 persons were baptized in the name of the 
Holy Triuity ; the greatest rmntber ever iMptued at onee in 
Canstdii. In tbe evcninj^^ tbey were assorted into dasseSj and 
fourteen leaders appointed, 

0:1 Wednesiaj, ISlh, cliiefs YeUowbead and Asa nee, with 
their paople, ba'jfan the journey to Yellowhead'a Islands near 
the Narrows of lake Simcoe; and were aecsjmpanied hy \Fm. 
Law, the teacher, and Wm, M'Gee^ and Joiin ThomaSj cx- 
hortera of the Credit mission*, Chief William Snake's party 
remained at the Holland Jjanding^ to attend the achoeL The^ 
strong evidence furnished of the air^cerity of the Datives wa» 
their entire abstinenoe from strong drinks amidst many allure- 
ments from the whites, and BiagiDg and prayiog in everj 
wigwam. 

July !?4th, the two Indian eshortetTs returned to the Credit, 
bringing with them chief Asauce and fourteen of his tribe, 
who had eoQi© to learn the new uiode of life and to he 
strengthened in llie faitlu And they were kindiy received; 
and lodged two in a house, by the people. 

August 13th^ all the lake Siuicoe Indians were collected at 
Holland Landing, to receive the yearly payments and presents^. 
The Christian Indians numbered 3:^, heuthens G5, and those 
•ouuected with the French people tO; total 51 &, Four or 
five days, the Indians bad been together, Peter Jonea conduct- 
ing meetings, and assisting the sebools. The yearly payments 
to this hody of natives^ tor lands sarrendei-ed^ was £1^00; 
while the King's presents were in value as mneh more. The 
presents divided to the famiHes consisted of blankets, clothes, 
calicoes, shirting, hats, gans, riQei*^ powder^ sltoU bjdLs tin and 
brass kettleSj pots, axc-% silk hankerehiets, ribbons, thready 
broQches, and a few other things, Knough was puid in money 
and presents^ to provide, with etx)nomy^ clothing and ether 
itecessaries foi* the year. The way of distribution wus, fot 
the men to sit in rows, and also the women and children. Tha 
commissary then passed alonir, giving one sort of goods to each 
person, ur>til every &ort was disposed of Then the ohiefs pre- 
Ben ted a string of wampum, to express their thonks to their 
Father the K.ingj for his bDuaty to the children of the woods. 

On the 14thj the aged chief Siohein of the pagan Indians 
lent a string of wampum to Peter Jones, by chief Asano» 
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eaying that the reason why he did not accept of Christianity 
now was, that a number of his people were absent ; but the 
next spring, he hoped to do as the other Indians. The Gov- 
ernment agent also advised the chief to join with his Christian 
brethren, as the hunting grounds would soon be destroyed, for 
the white settlers were all the time going back, and the In- 
dians would have nothing to eat unless they became farmers. 
The chief and his people reside on the north shore of lake 
Huron, and were called the Metahbik Indians, numbering 
nearly one hundred. For the two days, in which the pay nents 
and presents were given, not a drunken Indian was seen on 
the ground. All behaved in a sober and decent manner. If 
white men with the firewater, coveting the Indians' presents 
and money, came near, the natives had now strength to resist 
the allurement. Usually, as soon as the Indians received the 
presents, they would €xehango for whiskey, until blanket?, 
cloths, shirts, and anything else, was all drank up. Old men 
and old women^ young men and young women, would lie about 
the ground in a filthy, indecent, and drunken state. Thus 
the benevolent design of the presents, was nearly defeated by 
the covetous whites taking advantage of the weakness of the 
poor Indians. For the first time, the scene was changed, and 
the Simcoe people producing a striking proof that their newly 
found religion was a principle as well as a feeling. 

15th, Chief John Asance with Peter Jones and others, 
appeared before a magistrate, to complain of a Frenchman 
cruelly beating an Indian. But the justice refused to grant a 
warrant, on the ground that the day of the month could not 
be given^ How was an Indian in the woods to know the 
name of the English month, or day, or the number? As 
some whites took advantage of the weakness of the natives to 
to make them ^in, so here was an instance of advantage taken 
of ignorance, to deny them justice^ The chief gave a fine re- 
primand to the magistrate. Said he : 

^' I have been abused again and again by your people, and no 
notice has been taken of them for their bad conduct ; and I thought 
the reason you did not take notice of us was, because we were so 
wretched, ignorant, and drunken ; and consequently not worthy 
oi regard. But now our eyes are opened, to see our miserable 
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condition, and in seeing we have endeavored to forsake our former 
evil ways. I cannot suffer any more from your young men, with- 
out having justice done to the offenders. Consider wHat I say." 

Mr. Case, wishing to form a settlement of the lake Simcoe 
tribe, had looked over Snake Island, in the lake, not far from 
the shore of the township of Innisfil. He appointed a camp 
me3ting to be held on the island, commencing Friday, Septem- 
ber 5th. About thirty of the Credit Indians were there, and 
about 300 of the Indians from the Narrows of lake Simcoe. 
The first day was spent in preparing the ground, and in pray- 
cr meetings. On Saturday, while prayer meetings were going 
on in all the teats, some young men were hunting deer, and 
brought in a fine buck, which supplied the breakfast. At 
eleven, all assembled for worship. The rules of the meeting 
were explained, the Ten Commandments repeated aloud by the 
congregation standing, singing and prayer offered, when Joseph 
Sawyer exhorted the people to faithfulness, and John Sunday 
followed, comparing the work of God to seed which brought 
forth much. He told that the Grape Island brethren had 
spent one day in praying for a blessing on his labours among 
the Indians, and for their brethren of lake Simcoe. John 
Jones spoke of the love and suffering of Christ, and his willing- 
ness to save all who came to him. At two o'clock, Peter Jones 
preached on the pharisee and the publican. Then elder Case 
spoke through Peter Jacobs ; and lastly, Peter exhorted also. 

A quarterly conference was now held with the leaders, and 
they all gave a good report of the classes. But two of the 
Matchadosh tribe had turned to drunkenness, drawn away by 
some Roman Catholic Indians from the lake of Two Moun- 
tains and some French, who said that whiskey was good for 
health, and that their ministers drank it. And four of the 
Simcoe Indians had died lately, happy in the Lord. In the 
evening, several exhortations were given by Indians to Indians, 
and without the tedious process of interpretation. John Sun- 
day remarked that Christians ought to be wise, as the red 
squirrel, wlio looks forward to winter, and provides sufhcien t 
food. So people should prepare for the wjrld to come, as the 
squirrel prepares for winter. 

On Sunday, prayer meetings early in the morning. At 9 
o'clock, all collected, and chief Sawyer addressed the people. 
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Then John Sanday, who said, '^ I have been one of the most 
miserable creatures on earth. I lived and wandered among 
the white people of the Bay of Quinte, contracted all their 
vices, and became very wicked. At one time, I had a beloved 
child, who was very ill. I tried to save the child from dying; 
bat could not, as the child died after all I did. I was then 
fttUy convinced there was some Being greater than man, and 
that the Great Being does all things after his own will.'' He 
then said he heaid of the missionaries, went to hear them, and 
believed what they said. He said good missionaries were like 
sun glasses, diffusing light and heat. At 10 o'clock, Peter 
Jones preached, and at twelve, elder Case. In the afternoon was 
another service, when a heavy rain began, continuing until dark. 
On Monday, 39 were examined, and then baptized. At 
noon, the Lord's Supper was administered to a deeply affected 
people. At three o'clock, the preachers and visitors bid fare- 
well to the Simcoe Indians, who followed their friends to the 
water, and were reluctant to let them go. Like Paul and the 
elders of Ephesus, they all knelt down on the shore, and com- 
mended each other to the care of their Heavenly Father. 
The sails were set for Holland Landing, the poor Indians 
were le!*t bathed in tears, and the landing was reached by dark. 
Thus the Gospel continued to spread along the shores and 
streams oP lake Simcoe, and thus the Gospel commenced on 
Snake island in the lake. 

RICE LAKE. 

The Rica Lake Indians returned from their hunting, in the 
end of April, bringing with them the furs caught, and the 
great Indian trader was present to purchase ; but when he 
found that the ladiaaa when sobar knew how to trade as well 
as the wiut33, ha was fillel with vexation. He had trafficked 
hitherto with a drunken, ignorant, careless set of people ; but 
now he found them careful, intelligent, and sober. The mis- 
sionaries and teichers were useful to the Indians, in teaching 
them tho truo valui of the furs. The hunters had kept up 
religious meetings in the woods, and had watched over one 
another, so that, with fdvv exceplioas, they had stood fast in 
the faith. 

On the south shore of the lake^ and surrounded with woods. 
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Btood the school ^nd meelbg hotise, Stxtj children were now 
in the school, boartled bj their parents^ living in the wi^wama 
nround. Although in operation but six monlhs, the children 
Lad made sonic progrcsB. The quarterlj meeting in May was 
attended by elder Ca»c and Pe<er Jones, Some of the people 
ehed tears nf joy, as thet shook hands with their friend, I lie 
great Black Coat man t The services were sen sons of refresli^ 
ing, and the power of the Lord rested upon ihe peopk. 
Eighty- fiye natives partook of the Lord*s Supper, mostly alL 
weeping aloud ^ and some were so overeome that they could not 
rise from their knee?, and were carried off by their friends, 
In the loTC least, the penple spoke with freedom and feeling, in 
their own tongue, of the grace of God to and in them. 

The sermons of the ministers to the natires, were of 
necessity quite simple. An illustration may be gathered from 
Mr* Case*s sermon in English ^ interpreted into Chippeway, 
'* BrotherSj you all know how to catch the deer* Your wive§ 
know how to dress the meat. It is now a very good dish of 
Tery good vtnison. Bat, brothers and Mster?^ what good will 
this good venison do yon, and what use is ali this knowledge 
of huntin*!; nnd cookin^r, imleu ^ott eat it f Unless jou eat 
- it, you will starve and die. feo brothers, you may hear a 
great deal of preach ing^ and know much about religjouj but 
unless it makes your heart strong, it will do you no good. 
You must believe with yonr heart, if you will have grace and 
be saved," 

Af the school was large, ft second school, for girls, was deter- 
mined on. The Indian women (whose lot it i^ as always to 
build the wigwam) oflfered to raise a house of barkj laid apon 
poles. It was seventeen feet square, and the sides six feet in 
height. Bark from the green ash and cedar formed thci^des, 
the roof, and the floor, A door and three glass windows were 
purchased for five dollars j all the eipense for the new ichool 
bouse* It was convenient, and would do until the winter, 
Miss Barnes and Miss Ash a^rreed to take up their abode in 
the Indian cimp» and teach the twenty-five girls reoding, 
sewingj kniltiTig, braiding of straw, and domestic economy. 
They arrived July 3rdj and took up their residence in the bark 
school house, Petur Jones^ aud IL Biggar, the teacher, built 
a clay oven, to iKike the br^ad of the adventurous missionary 
women. 
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The suramer was a sicklj season, and a number of the In- 
dians were attacked with fever. It was considered best to 
remove the missionary family and the schools to an island ia 
Bice Lake, cnlled dpooke Island. The male teacher andthe 
two females lived there in wigwams like the Indians, and were 
contented and happy in doing good* 

Sept. 19th, the llice Lake Indians went down to the month 
of the Trent, to receive their payments and presents. The 
agent, with other military officers, were present, and expressed 
great gratification at the happy change in the Indians. He 
made a speech, which Teter Jones interpreted, as follows : 

*' He thanked the Great Spirit for permitting him to meet his 
red children once more, and to take them by the hand, in the 
name of their very great father the King over the great waters. 
In token of his love to his red children, he had this day delivered 
to them the King's presents. He rejoiced to see the improve- 
ments they were making in civilization and Christianity, and 
hoped they would persevere in this laudable way. As they bad 
become Christians, it would be unnecessary for him to recommend 
them to take good care of their presents, ae their own good sense 
now taught them He trusted that their attachment to the King 
and the government would continue firm and strong, and assured 
his red children that their great Father would never forsake 
them." 

In dividing the goods, every man received two blankets, 
cloth for one coat, and one pair of trousers, two shirts, several 
small ^articles, besides a gun, ammunition, kettles, and other 
things. In other respects, these Indians were doing well; but 
no houses were yet set up, and no settlement yet be^un. But 
there was a prospect of soon settling them, like those of the 
Credit and Grrape Island. 

SCHOOGOG LAKE. 

The Schoo2;og lake is about sixteen miles from the front of 
Whitby, and is the resort of a tribe of the Rice Lake Indians. 
Peter Jones visited the township of Reach, where the Indians 
were encamped, and visited the camp, April 2Gth. The 
people were glad to §cc him, and after shaking hands, the horn 
was sounded for meeting. The bush chapel was made of slabs, 
rived from the trunks of basswood trees : and the floor, the 
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seats, the door, and the table, were of slabs. After singing 
and prayer, the Indian preacl^er addressed the congregation^ 
about 100. The people were much affected, so that some 
shouted, and some fell to the ground. An Indian, named 
Goose, then exhorted ; and great was the joy of the people* 
The Schoogog and the Mud Lake Indians were nearly all pre- 
sent, as they intended to cultivate the ground together, and to 
join in meetings and school, which was now begun. On Sun- 
day, 27th, Peter Jones again preached to the people, and two 
or three Indians exhorted. And in the evening a fellowship 
meeting was held, giving all an opportunity of speaking of 
what God had done, and was doing, in their souls. On Mon- 
day, he explained the rules of the Methodist discipline, and 
exhorted the people to be governed thereby; reminding the 
leaders of their great responsibility to God and his people. 

On Tuesday, he made one of the Indians to give aloud the 
Ten Commandments, and the whole congregation repeated 
in their own tongue ; he adding the meaning. Then the 
Lord's Prayer followed, in the same way. The people propos- 
ed to contribute something towards the support and expenses 
of Peter Jones, and to express their thankfulness. He told 
them he came among them, not for money, but to teach the 
words oi' the Great Spirit, that they might be good and happy 
in this world and in the world to come ; but if they felt it a 
duty, they might contribute a small sum. He did not desire 
much, as they were poor, and needed all for their families. 
But the liberality and gratitude of the poor people correspond- 
ed not with their circumstances; for they contributed and 
brought to him the large sum of $17. 

On Wednesday, he went with two of the Indians to see an 
island, near a point of land, on the north side of the Schoogog 
lake, where some of the people dosired to settle. They paddled 
the birch canoe twelve miles before they came to the island. 
The soil was good, and the site beautiful, but was not accessi- 
ble at all times. The Schoogog Indians, in surrendering up 
their lands to the Government, made no reservation, as other 
tribes did ; and therefore were dependant on the Government 
for the land on which they dwelt, and in which they laid the 
dead. 

The next day Peter Jones spoke to the Indians on their 
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temporal concerns, and tirged them to islear immediately a 
piece of land, and b^n to plant and make a garden. They 
Agreed to du so^ and be promised to get them seeds and pot»> 
toes, with axes and hoes. He again held a meeting with the 
people at the basswood chapel, reflated the classes, and admits 
ted 38 into soctetjy settled some difi&oalties among the people^ 
and prevailed on an old Indian to part with his second wife. 

Among the number now admitted to church membership 
was an aged conple, seemingly an hundred years old The 
man was entirely bald; a rare sight among the Indians, 
and the few hairs of his neck were become white. He said he 
remembered perfectly the taking of Quebec, (1779). On 
asking how old lie was at the time^ he said, pointing to a 
^ands )n of about 40 years, •* as old as he.'' By this reckon- 
ing he would be about 109 years. He had lived all his days 
without hearing the Gospel until a few months ago. He now 
said, ^* The Great Spirit has given me a great many days, I 
liave always remembered the Great Spirit all the days of my 
past life. And now I i-ejoice to see my grand children and 
great grand children worship our Great Father in heaven." 
While Uie old man uttered these words, the old woman shouted 
aloud the praises of the Lord. In the end of the month, 
elder Case baptised 12 whites and 12 children. The aged 
oouplc were baptised; and as they had no English name, and 
on accouBt of their great age, they were called Adam and 
Eve ; the old man survived but a few months and went to his 
heavenly rest. 

The school contained ninety scholars, and there was now a 
prospect of a female teacher, to instruct the girls and women 
m sowing, knitting, and domestic economy. The Indian 
women here^ and in the other tribep, w re anxious to be taught 
the art of housekeeping, as practised by the white women. 

Peter Jones learned that one of the men, named old Johnson , 
pretended to have received instructions from the Great Spirit, 
that the Indians must never, eat mutton, bacon, otter, beef, or 
other meat. They were gtad to learn that there was no sin in 
eating meat, and had long wanted to find the truth ; they were 
also told not to put trust in dreams and visions, but only in 
what the great book said. These Indians had the Gospel and 
a school, but as they had no land there was no step taken for 
a settlement. 
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ntVER THAMES IXDIA\^S. 

PetoT Jones, witli Peter Beaver and Wm. Jackson, as a 
missionarj deputation, were appointed to visit tlie river 
Thames, Tlie Credit Indiana offered lap many prayers to 

[ God, for the success of the journey. The party left the 
Credit on March 3rd, and went to the Grand Jiiver, whero 
George II*jnry, a Mohawk chief, joined it 

9tL In township of London, visited a few Indians of 
the Sauble river, with Caleb, the chief. They hearkened 
to what was said, but refused to chang^o their heathen prac- 
tices, until the chiefs at Odnhmekoo^s camp detennined. 

10th. The party arrivod at Munceytown, and found Mr. 
Carey still occupied in the school. Some of the Muncey and 
Chippeway chiefs were in council ; and when tlie baBineBS 
-WBB ovGTt Peter Jones made known the object of his visit, 
which was interpreted into the Muncey or Delaware tonguo 
by young Oduhmekou, Captain Snake, a Muncey chief, 
rose and said, " I am glad to see my grand -children, who 
have come to tell us about the Great Bpirit, who is tha 
father of us all: we shall consider what you say*'* He 
concluded by giving^ the token of peace or salutation. The 
Muncey and Chippeway chiefs were to hold another coun- 
cilt in a few weeks, and would then give an answer- 

12th, Sugar making was now going on, and the Indians 
were dispersed in the woods* Peter Jones with Carey, the 

tteacher, visited Westbrook, a Muncey chief, and well 
inclined to Christianity. Next, they visited the sugar bush 
of George Turkey, a couTort to the true faith. In tho 
afternoon, they. visited the Lower Muncey, and fell in with 

fc4he three hrothren, who had been visiting other camps* On 
leaving, old Oduhmekooj the chief, said they had a council 
some time sgo, when he mentioned that a party of Christian 
Indians might be expected soon, but, while they might be 

^ friendly and bear, he advised that they give no answer 
until they consulted Col. Givins, the Indian agent j and if 
he approved, they would likely all become Christians, and 

► learn to pray, 

13 til. Found a number of the Indians drunk, and could 
not (converse with thorn. Uut on Sunday, 16tb, about 30 
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Ojebways and Munceys collected to hear. Peter Beaver 
gave an account of his conversion to God. Wm. Jackson 
spoke on the necessity of their becoming Christians. Atten- 
tion was paid, and some wept much. In the afternoon, a 
prayer meeting was held ; and in the evening Westbrook 
and Rufus Turkey prayed with much fervor. 

17th. Peter Jones and his comrades went down the river, 
to Otomekoo's camp. The Indians listened to their visi- 
tors, but declined to give an answer, saying they had deter- 
mined to wait tmtil a general council should determine. 

18th. They reached Moravian town, where was a Meth- 
odist meeting going on. The preacher desired Peter Jones 
to preach ; and George Henry related his conversion in 
English, and Peter Beaver in Indian, which was interpret- 
ed for the people. 

19th. They visited the Moravian missionaries, who were 
on their way to a funeral. One of them preached in the 
Delaware, but the visitors could not understand, or tell 
which part was prayer, reading, or preaching, as all was 
done sitting. Peter Jones was requested to speak to the 
congregation afterwards ; which he did, in English, through 
an interpreter. The congregation numbered about a hun- 
dred ; but the Indians located here were two hundred. 
The Moravian missionaries had been labouring many years 
among this people, but with little success. Intemperance 
still prevailed, and they were still uncivilized. Peter Jones 
was now left alone, the other Indians had departed for the 
Credit river. 

20th. Hearing of some Chippeways on the Bear river or 
creek, north of the Thames, he with the preacher of the 
Thames circuit, (George Ferguson,) visited the chief Ka- 
nootong, and requested him to call his people. In a few 
minutes, about a dozen met. Peter Jones discoursed on 
the depravity of man and the cure ; describing the won- 
derful change in the tribes at the Credit, Grape Island, 
Rice Lake, and Lake Simcoo ; also mentioning that the 
Governor had built them a village at the Credit. After a 
pause, Kanootong thus spoke : 

" Brother — I am glad to see you and hear from your people, but 
with respect to Indians becoming ChristianK, 1 cannot think it 
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right ; for when the Great Spirit made the white man and the 
Indian, he did not make them of one colour, and therefore did not 
design them to worship in the same way ; for he placed the white 
man across the great waters, and there gave him his religion writ- 
ten in a hook ; he also made the white man to cultivate the earth 
and raise cattle, &c., but when the Great Spirit made the Indian, 
he placed him in this country, and gave him his way of worship 
written in his heart, which has been handed down from one genera- 
tion to another ; for his subsistence, he gave him the wild beasts of 
the forest, the fowls that fly in the air, the fish that swim in the 
waters, and the corn for his bread ; and, before the white man 
came to this country the Indian did not know the use of iron, but 
for an axe he used a stone sharpened at one end, tied to a split 
stick ; with this he cut his wood ; and for his hoe he split the 
limb of a tree ; he had also stone pots to cook with ; these things 
answered his purpose, and he was contented and happy. Now I 
suppose if the Great Spirit had intended the Indian to worship 
like the white man he would have made him white instead of red, 
&c. Our forefathers have told us that when an Indian dies, his 
spirit goes to a place prepared for him towards the sun-setting, 
where Indians dwell for ever in dancing and feasting ; and should 
I become a Christian and throw away the religion of my fathers, 
I am not sure that the Great Spirit would receive me into heaven. 
And how should I look after worshipping like the white man ? 
Perhaps when I come to die my soul might go up to heaven, and 
the Great Spii'it would ask me, * What have you come up here for, 
you Indian ? This is not your place ; you must go where^ your 
forefathers have gone ; this place is only made for white people, 
not for Indians, therefore begone.' How foolish then should I 
look to be driven from heaven ; therefore I think I cannot become 
a Christian, and throw away my old ways ; and, more than this, I 
do not see that the white men who are christians are any better 
than the red men, for they make fire-waters, get drunk, quarrel, 
light, murder, steal, lie, and cheat. Now when the Indian gets 
drunk he sometimes quarrels and fights, but never when he is 
sober ; but I have seen white men fight when they are sober, and go 
from their meeting-house straight to the tavern ; so that I do not 
desire the white man's religion, neither do I think that I should 
be able to forsake the sins which I have already committed." 

To this speech Peter Jones replied,- that the good Book 
spoke of only one way of worship, that all were required 
to worship in tliis way, tliat the Christian Indian had once 
the same objections, that they had found the white man's 
God the Indian's friend, and that the whites were of two 
classes, bad and good. But tlie chief mc^roly replied that 
he thought that he could not become a Christian. 
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24th. Peter Jones visited some Indians in their sngar 
camps, about six miles from the mouth of Bear Creek, and 
spoke to them about becoming Christians. Chief Yellow- 
bird, like the other procrastinators in the route, heard 
with attention, but refused to give an answer, until a general 
council of the chiefs. He added, " We are so wicked and 
given to drunkeness, it would be impossible for them to be 
good." The former condition of other Indians was related, 
and how, by praying to the Great Spirit, they were reform- 
ed, and became His friends, through Jesus Christ. The 
chief seemed amazed, and said the news was wonderful. 

After being on the Thames circuit ten days, visiting 
camps of Indians, and preaching to whites, the Indian mis- 
sionary passed the mouth of the Thames river, over low, 
marshy lands, abounding in wild duck. Along the south 
shore of the lake St. Clair, the French are the most nume- 
rous settlers. The soil is good, but very low, and in places 
covered with water. He stopped for the first night at a 
French house, within ten miles of Sandwich. The French 
generally speak the Chippoway ; and when the master of 
the house found that his guest spoke it also, he became 
quite friendly. 

29ih. Peter Jones passed through Sandwich, and rode 
on to the Wyandott or Huron settlement, connected Avith 
the Amherstburgh circuit. He saw but a few of the people, 
as they were busy in the maple woods making sugar. But 
he learned that there was now no school for the Indian 
children, that the number of the families was only twenty, 
and that the greater part of the Indians were Roman Catn- 
olics, but twenty were members of the Methodist society, 
and met together every Sunday. 

April 1st. He rode to Sandwich, and crossing the St. 
Clair river. He visited Detroit, and related, in a Presby- 
terian meeting, the work of God among the natives of Can- 
ada. On tlie 5th, he had returned to the IMoravian mis- 
sion, and found the people preparing for a lovefeast. The 
missionary addressed the Indians in Delaware, and then 
read some hymns, which the people sunjj:.- Two men and 
two women then brought two baj^l^^ots full of dumplings, 
made of ludicin meal and boaiis, giving one to each person; 
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and next brought in cups of coffee, which were distributed 
to the congregation. Peter Jones related the work of God 
among the Indians. An old Delaware, in the Chippeway 
tongue said, " We rejoice much to hear what the Good 
Spirit is doing for your people. All our men and women 
join in sending their Christian love to them ; for we are all 
serving the one Saviour, who died for all nations." 

In passing up the Thames, Peter Jones fell in with a 
council sitting, and again introduced the object of his visit, 
but the chiefs said that they were not inclined to change 
their religion ; but they were willing to have schools, so 
that their children might be taught as the white children. 
He arrived home, April 11th, after an absence of five weeks, 
in which he had passed up and down the Thames river, 
revisiting some of the Indians, and seeing some for the 
first time ; but found the most hardened and unyielding, 
or promising and procrastinating. The Thames Indians 
were very unlike the Indian bodies, east of the Grand 
River. However, two positions were taken for the Gospel 
in the west country ; one in the Wyandott settlement, and 
the other by Mr. Carey, the school teacher, among the 
Munceys, not to mention the Moravian missionaries. But 
up to the time of Conference, not an Indian on the Thames 
is returned as a member of the Methodist society. How- 
ever a change was soon to appear. The natives at the 
upper and lower Munceytown consisted of a body of Chip- 
peways of about 260, and Delawares of about 200. 
They were settled on their own several lands, of several 
hundred acres. 

THE WORK ON THE CIRCUITS. 

Several of the circuits experienced the outpouring of the 
Divine Spirit ; and also some of the villages and towns, as 
Prescott, Brockville, Hallowell, Belleville, Bath, Kingston, 
and York. The increase in the membership of whites was 
690, and in the Indians 343. Nearly the whole of Upper 
Canada was travelled by the preachers, and the circuits 
included nearly all the villages and towns,^withj^allj^the 
country settlements, excepting the parts where the Roman 
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Catholics and Scotch Presbyterians prevailed ; and in some 
of these settlements the preachers found an open door, de- 
clared the Gospel welcome, and even raised up societies of 
converted people. Having traced the work of God, by tho 
agency of the Methodist preachers and people, up to the 
fall of 1828, when the Methodist people became an inde- 
pendent church, the writer will secure the propitious occa- 
sion for a pause, and rest his weary pen. 

Appointments of the English Conference. 
James Knowlan, Chairman. 

Quebec, — ^William Squire ] 15 

Montreal, — John Hick 150 

Kingston, — Thomas Turner 54 

St. Armand's and Caldwell's Manor,— James Know- 
lan, John P. Hetherington 442 

Three Rivers, — One wanted 29 

Stanstoad and Barnston, — James Booth, William G. 

Shenstone 200 

Shefford, — Richard Pope 102 

Odell Town and Burtonville, — Matthew Lang 214 

Melbourne, — One wanted 90 

Members, 1,486 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CONCLUSION. 



THE materials of the present history are derived from 
sources on which reliance may unhesitatingly be placed. 
A good deal of the early history has been gathered from 
the memories of the aged ; while the Methodist Magazine, 
the history of the Methodist Episcopal Church by Bangs, 
the Journal of Peter Jones, and the files of the Christian 
Guardian, have richly contributed to the history after the 
war. The Minutes of the United States' Conference have 
been invaluable all the way through. Information has 
been gathered from other sources, which are usually men- 
tioned in notes. Had the work been commenced twenty or 
thirty years ago, more detail and incident could have en- 
riched the pages, and interested the reader. Yet, so far as 
the main current of events has run, it is delineated as cor- 
rectly now as it could have been then. The usual historical 
style, combining plainness and perspicuity, allowing but 
little of trope and figure, has been followed, as the most 
suitable to the subject, to public taste, and to the require- 
ment of rhetoric and authority. As St. Luke is the first, 
so he is the model church historian ; and though there are 
many histories since, some very elaborate and ornate, yet 
none ever surpassed the " Acts of the Apostles," in true 
historic style. 

11. 

This history may be called the " Acts of the Methodist 
V preachers in the province of Canada,'' with the motives, 
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difficulties, and consequences. The benevolent motives 
and the beneficial consequences have appeared, as the nar- 
rative proceeded. The " acts " were prompted by the 
grace of God in them, and aided by the same gTace, or God 
working in them, ** to will and io do of his good pleasure.^^ 
So that the work of spreading the Gospel may be termed 
God's work, as the first cause, and His minister's work, as 
the second ; like a mill which is the secondary cause of 
grinding the wheat, while the stream of water is the primary 
one. But there is a diflPerence : a mill is an instrument, 
while man is an agent, having thought and will, — God's 
agent, not an instrument, as is mistakenly said. In all 
countries, difficulties have beset the path of Christian mis- 
sionaries. 

WINTER. 

One ot these, to the early Methodist preacher, was the 
dreads Canadian Winter. Nearly all the preachers came 
from a more southern latitude. All had heard of the rigours 
of the winter in the land of snow, ice, and cold. And truly 
a Canadian winter has a very deterring as well as pleasing 
aspect. 

The winter in Canada, (the inhabitant of another clime, 
may be informed,) usually sets in suddenly, on the third or 
fourth week in November. One day, the weather is fine, 
the sun shining, cattle and horses grazing, the plough i» 
going, springs are running, gloves nor overcoats are want- 
ed. But the wind at sun setting wears northerly, and in- 
creases, hour by hour, and the cold comes pouring down all 
night, with a sprinkling of snow, changing by morning the 
whole face of nature, and the employments of the people. 
The plough is froaen in the ground, sheep straying over 
the fields return to the bams, cattle and horses no longer 
graze, travellers put on their thick coats, and all employed 
without the house require a cover for the hands. Cold con- 
tinues : stagnant waters are frozen, next small running 
streams, and soon the great bays and lakes have solid ice 
for a covering ; and even rapid rivers have the spray and 
upmost water congealed by the powerful cold. " Cold 
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comethoutof the north/' (Job xxxvii. 9.) Every winter 
declares it. " Who can stand before his cold V (Psalm 
cxlvii, 17.) 

Intense cold does not prevail, yet occurs. Two or three 
days of such cold, and the weather moderates. Yet, while 
it lasts, the roads and streets are forsaken, except by great 
necessity. But the cold poming down from the northern 
quarters, bringing down the thermometer to 30° or 40° 
below zero, makes the long, dark njght terrible. The stove 
fires seem to give not half the usual heat, and yet bum 
away the fuel faster than the usual rate. Should the fires 
go out, the cold pours in at every hole and crack, so that 
each sleeper wakes up with cold biting his feet, requiring 
more covering for his bed. As the dreadful night passes 
along, the foundations of houses lift, making a cracking 
noise in verandahs, clap-boarding, and shingles on the roofs. 
The noise is sometimes as the report of a gun. Morning 
reveals the terrible cold. A glass of water by the bedside, 
or a wash bowl half full of water, is frozen to solid ice. 
The windows are covered with thick frost, from the vapors 
of the room, and hinder all looking out, as if a curtain fell. 
Outside, before sun rise, sky clear, no wind, but cold in- 
tense, drawing tears from the eyes, and quickly touching 
the nose and ears. In such cold, turkeys and fowls keep 
on the roost, cocks have tlreir head combs frozen stiff, ducks 
and geese lie on their feet to shelter from the cold, pigs 
hide down deep under their strawy beds, and cattle and 
horses tremble as they stand in the stables or the sheds. 
Every creature having life keeps in the shelter, afraid of 
the mighty cold. Even the trees suffer, the cold freezing 
and splitting the bark, with a noise as an explosion. 
Pumps are frozen and useless, the cold even going down 
through the opening to the water beneath, coating with ice. 

Snow always covers the ground in winter, but not always 
with the same depth or the same duration. The first snow 
storm may bring six inches of snow ; the next, a few 
inches more ; the third, six inches more ; and so storm 
after storm will increase the depth, unless warm weather 
intervene, and thaw the snow to water. The depth is usually 
from two to three and four feet on a level. The roofs are 
n-l 
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covered with enow, and the fields show a level Burfeice, with 
stumps of felled trees scarcely appearing. Gardens are 
covered up : gooseberry, currant and raspberry bufehes 
hardly shew even the tops. The snow when above two 
feet is inconvenient .for travelling and labouring in the 
woods ; otherwise, the snow is a great advantage, making 
smooth winter roads for sleighs ; covering wheat and rye 
from the terrible cold, as well as the roots of tender garden 
bushes and plants ; protecting cellers stored with vegeta- 
bles and fruits, wells from freezing and denying water to 
man and beast, and foundations of dwellings and public 
edifices. 

After or during a snow, the wind will veer round to the 
southward, and the snowy flakes become large and wet, or 
mixed with rain, which freezing on the leaves of evergreens 
and naked branches of trees, turns the forest, suddenly as 
by enchantment, into a white and lustrous grove. At 
times, soft, wet snow falls alone, freezes on the trees, and 
makes a beautiful spectacle of the dreary woods. Other 
times, rain alone falling, with a cold wind, congeals as it 
falls, coating the limbs with ice from a quarter to an inch 
of ice, turning the forest into a transparent grove ; whi^h 
shone on by the sun, reflects all the colours of the rainbow ; 
a beautiful fairy scene. The thaw in winter is a pleasant 
relaxation from the cold. Both man and beast enjoy the 
balmy air. Cattle stray away from the sheds, and poultry 
from their roosts, as if spring were returned. But the calm, 
warm days soon cease, and rain, snow, wind, and hard frost 
immediately follow. 

While snow is on the ground, the quickest and easiest 
travelling of the year is carried on. Sleighs of different sizes 
and shapes, shod with iron, driven by a horse or two, are in 
constant use for passengers and burdens of all sorts. Com- 
monly, bells are attached to the harness, to give notice of 
approach of the softly gliding sleigh. Although the Canadian 
winter is very severe, yet possesses so many advantages, that 
the Canadian no more deplores his winter than his summer. 
The snow and frost retire in April, with occasiontil returns in 
May, and even in June,^to the terror of gardeners and hor- 
ticulturists. 
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THE FOREST, 



Another deterring circurastanoo, for the earl j pi^aclierSj waa 
the great, almost bo unci less forestj* in which they were to iive> 
move, and have their beiti^ m Canada* To those brought up 
in the woods of the northern and eastern states, the change waa 
not very great j but to others who had lived and khourcd in 
towns and cities, the difference waa striking, if not fearfuJ, In 
winter, the forest is bare of foiiage^— except the parts whero 
the everi^reena shelter, as the pine, sprace and hemlock,— and 
affords no particular difficnlty to the traveller ; but in other 
Bcasons he must expect to find nature^s roads, miro holes, and 
swarms of mosqnifcocs and flies. Stillj rides io the Bohtary 
woods arc pleasant to persons of taste and sensibility, and 
fl^eeable emotions and rejections are often induced. As an 
instance J io the summer of 1835, the writer was travelling as 
a preacher on horseback, on the banks of the river GattineaUj 
which empties into the Ottawa, a Httle below tbe city of 
Ottawa ; and ati ho passed along the dark waters, over the 
rugged borderSj and through tho thick foiiage overshadowing 
the banks, having but few inhabitants, hb refieotiona gave vim 
to the following descriptive pieca : 

'' When writers vf'mh to produce tho idea of grandtuT and the 
emotion of sublimUy^ they nsually resort to the Ocean, and describo 
those propcrtiea belonging to it whieh. are suitable to gire birth 
to such productiotiii ; guchajs—its vast extent— its nn^thotnable 
profundity — -its incalculable prolificneBa^ produciog, perhaps, 
half the aaimatcd cTeatitrea which throng this terraqufottis globe 
and its contiuaous and fruitful atmosphere— its amassing strength 
and magnificent fury when agitated by the hoiaterous winds of 
heaven^ Or they frequent the localities of extraordinary Moun-^ 
titimj and describe their broad bases — their massif eness — their 
frequently indiscernable heights, rising high above the cloudg 
flitting in the canopy of the earth — their strong affection for each 
other^ causing them to link and form one vast^ united, long^ex- 
tended chain. Or they take an eerial journey, and survey the 
unbounded empire of Etherj over which Choas once reigned with 
undisputed sovereignty ; and, when they descend from those 
elevated region s, they tell us of planets, and suns, and comets, — 
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of their gigantic bulks, their tremendous motions, their amazing 
orbits, their inconceivable distances ; — of systems upon systems 
of stars ; — and, following our guides in their journey, after a time 
we think ourselves in the suburbs of the empyrean, and not far 
distant from the grand metropolis of God's universal empire ; yes, 
near the splendid palace of the Supreme. Or' they go to some 
other part of nature, to help the births of the grand and the sub- 
lime. But they have generally forsaken the Forest ; perhaps- 
imagining it destitute of powers to produce such beautiful nativ- 
ities. If 80, 1 think they have been in error. The forest is not 
vacant of properties to excite the idea and emotion. It may be as 
successfully appealed to as any of the former subjects. And if I 
was capable of inventing and arranging measured and melifluous 
syllables — ^if I possessed the genius, the fire, and the inspiration 
of the Poetic Muse,— the Forest should be the subject of my 
gong. But though unable to express in stately iambics or gay 
anapcBsts the charms of the forest, yet I may express them, if but 
partially, in the less fascinating language of sober prose, 

« Many live in the forest, and yet never enjoy it. Perhaps only 
minds tinctured with romance and sentimentalism, or religious 
devotion, are capable of receiving the delight emanating from the 
rast, the solitary forest. Zimmerman was imbued with these 
feelings : he therefore loved the wilds of nature, and made them 
the places of his elysian resort. By these he was, not unfrequently, 
enraptured ; and the ecstacy is even now imbibed by the readers 
of his delightful writings . Gessner, the author of the Idyls^ was 
another of those cultured minds who could see a garden or a par- 
adise where others could only witness a desert. Sterne, that curi- 
ous genius, also relished the wild as well as the pathetic scenes 
of nature'. I have frequently thought of one of his expressions — 
" If I were in a desert, I could find out that which should call 
forth my affections " He disliked that constant placidity of the 
heart which many love, but desired that this inward, hidden sea 
should ever be ruffled by the breezes of human circumstances. 
Some of the -inspired authors have shown their attachment to the 
forest : and, from this vast reservoir, have drawn many of those 
figures which embellish their performances. But, to imbibe its 
delight, the mind should be prepared. It must lose its aridity, 
and possess, at least, a moderate moisture. It should receive 
those saddening emotions which poets call for when writing 
tragic verse ; and if there be mixed with these some particles of 
melancholy, the preparation will be complete. Grief is the best 
passion to accompany us to the forest. Grief is enamoured witl^ 
its wildness, its solitude, its stillness, its gloom, its echoes, its 
rills, its torrents, its dells, its hills. On these it satiates. Tears 
Nflow from the secret fountain, and ease the oppressed heart; 
\r " tears" (says Flavel) " are nothing but the juice of a mind 
Nped and squeezed by grief." Hither the sorrowful, the dejected. 
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whose " hearts have been overwhelmed within them," have often 
come, and found a transient, if not lasting comfort. Here grief 
has sometimes met with joy, and joy has sometimes met with 
grief. But Joy loves not solitudes : the forest it but seldom fre- 
quents ; it wants associates ; the rational world is its proper at- 
mosphere. This sentiment Dr. Young has well expressed : — 

-; joy is an exchange ; 



Joy flies monopolists ; it calls for two : 

Rich friiit ! heaven-planted I never plucked by one.' '* 

"The great deep has been the fruitful source whence poets and 
orators have drawn multitudes of tropes and figures, while the 
forest, perhaps equally luxuriant, has been partially neglected. A 
storm of the sea has been the subject used by many a describer ; 
and not only represented to the imagination by pleasing verse 
and well-written prose, but to the senses by ingenious mechanism 
and the painter's colours. But a storm in the forest I never saw 
described. And yet, what more capable of causing the emotions 
of sublimity and terror ? Even that unfrequent attendant horror 
will sometimes visit the lonely traveller when the forest is tem- 
pestuous. I have been in a storm at sea. Once I was in a storm 
in the forest Then the clouds congregated, and became dense 
and black. They broke : and rain dropped heavily A mighty 
wind came. The clouds jostled, one furiously struck the other. 
Lightning blazed. Thunder bellowed. Trees cracked and fell. 
Birds screeched. A wolf barked. Rills became torrents ; torrents 
became rivers. Long and loud were the echoes of the various 
noises. An impenetrable mist arose. The gloom was great. The 
whole formed an awful phenomenon. The storm abated; but, 
after a little, it redoubled its fury. The elements were in dreadful 
conflict. The electric fire came in long, zigzag, pointed streaks, 
and sometimes as a widely extended sheet. The etherial artillery 
poured fourth its awful and magnificent fury. Explosion after ex- 
plosion, volley after volley, roaring after roaring, were heard ; and 
the woods echoed and re-echoed the terrific sounds. The ruda 
winds rushed forward, and swept away what could not resist their 
impetuous course. Sometimes the forest stubbornly bent before 
the mighty blast; at other times the trees moved in graceful 
undulations ; and thus acknowledged the dominion of the boister-» 
ous monarch of the air. The birds of the forest pierced the air 
with their wailings, and cried for the departure of the tempest. 
This is the time, surrounded by such scenes, for the traveller to 
experience the sensations I have mentioned. A storm in the forest 
is more to be dreaded than a storm at sea. I am doubtful whether 
the former be not as capable of producing horror in the mind aa 
the incantation and pandemonium of Der Freischutz. 

But there are times when the forest presents an air of gayety, — 
when she puts on her beautiful garments, and as a virgin attlre<^ 
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to meet her bridegroom. That is the time when " the winter is 
past," and " the flowers appear on the earth," and " the time of the 
singing of birds is come." Then the forest is no longer a howling 
wilderness, but is as the garden of the Lord. Then the wilderness 
and the solitary place are made glad ; and the desert rejoices and 
blossoms as the rose. Then the natural and melodious music com- 
ing from the untutored songsters of the woods — ^the verdure of the 
humble bushes and the heaven-aspiring trees— their thick and 
umbrageous foliage — ^the gentle rustling of the leaves by the pass- 
ing breezes — the romantic sounds of the limpid streams descend- 
ing from the hills, and the gurgling of the cooling springs in the 
vales— the beautiful flowers— the grateful odours — the pleasing 
quietism of the boisterous elements — ^the charming solitude — ^form 
such a contrast to the scenes of a Liverpool or a London, that one 
is chained imperceptibly to these romantic scenes by their 
secret, sweet, enchanting spell. From this, some have glided 
into a poetic trance ; and while under the fascinating delirium, 
have produced what startled mankind and shook the world. 

" The forest has been a place for security. In the wildernesses of 
Ziph, Maon, and Engedi, David found refuge from the jealous King 
of Israel. To the unfrequented wilds the disciples of Christ have 
fled, in different ages and countries, and found an asylum from the 
blasts of infernal malice. Numerous forests are renowned for be- 
ing, or having been, the lurking-places of fierce banditti; and 
from their thickets, caves, and dens, have they sallied, and com- 
mitted their terrifying depredations. 

"The forest has been a place for devotion. In its gloom and soli- 
tude many of the ancient pagan priests taught and practised the 
mysteries of their theology. This was the favorite of the Druids, 
the ministers of religion among the ancient Britains, Gauls, and 
Germans. Here the Essenes endeavoured to find that religious 
perfection which they conceived unattainable in the cultivated and 
populated country. Many Christians, in the first years of our era, 
entertained the same delusion, fancying that to be free from the evil 
of the world, they must forsake the world. This error produced 
the numerous tribes of ascetics, who, in the solitary woods, strove 
to manacle their passions and conquer their natures. But, in 
latter ages, the Forest has been resorted to for amusement and 
traffiCf rather than for devotion." 

Bat though the early preachers had to feel the dreariness of 
an interminable forest, the rigoars of a fearful winter, the 
heat of summer often rising to 100°, the fatigue of long 
and daily journeys on horse or foot, and the pinching hand of 
poverty from the lowness of their salaries, yet the kindness 
and hospitality of the people was always an alleviation, and 
ever an inducement to perseverance. The Methodists were 
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always glad to see their preachers, and always welcomed them 
to their homes. Indeed the virtue of hospitality has descended 
from the first settlers to the present times, and the people are 
still ^^ given to hospiixilityy (Rom. xii. 13.) 

III. 

The itinerancy of the preachers, in the Methodist system, 
with some inconveniencies, is on the whole rather to the advan- 
tage of the preachers, in giving a larger field for the exercise 
of talent, and a greater number of people to profit, or for the 
pleasure of acquaintance and friendship, allowing also more 
room for observation and reflection, — faculties most useful to 
the effectual preaching of the Gospel. The preachers are moved 
from one circuit to another every year, or two years ; and the 
presiding elders changed their districts every four years. The 
following will illustrate the itinerant system, being 



A TABLE, 

Showing the Circuits which some of the Preachers laboured on in 
Canadajfrom 179 Wo 1828 ; 



Wm. Losee. 
Kingston or Cataraqui. 
Swagotchle. 

Darius Dunham. 
Cataraqui. 
Niagara. 
Bay Quinte. 
Oswegotchie. 
P. E, three or four years. 

Jas, Coleman, 
Oswegotchie. 
Niagara. 

Sylvanus Keeler, 
Bay Quinte. 

Oswegotchie and Ottawa. 
Niagara and Long Point. 
Bt. Lawrence. 



Hez. C. Wooster, 
Oswegotchie. 
Bay Quinte. 

Samuel Coate. 
Bay Quinte. 
Oswegotchie. 
Montreal, 
Quebec. 
P. E. six years. 

Joseph Jewell, 
Oswegotchie. 
Upper Canada. 
P. E. four years. 

Joseph Sawyer, 
Niagara. 

Bay Quinte and Home District. 
P. E. four years. 
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DanUl Pickett, 

Grand Kiver. 

Bay Quinte and Smith's Creek. 

Niagara. 

Long Point. 

Yonge Street. 

Oswegotchie. 

Augusta. 

William Anson, 
Bay Quinte. 
Oswegotchie. 
Home District. 

Thomas Madden, 
Long Point. 
Bay Quinte. 
Oswegotchie. 
Smith's Creek. 
MontreaL 
Ottawa. 
Augusta. 
Haliowell. 
Belleville. 
P. E. two years. 

Nathan Bangs, 
Bay Quinte. 
River Thames. 
Oswegotchie. 
Quebec. 
Niagara. 

Henry Ryan, 
Bay Quinte. 
Long Point. 
Niagara. 

P. E. from 1810 to 1823. 
Chippewa. 

William Case. 
Bay Quinte. 
Oswegotchie. 
Ancaster. 
P. E. from 1815 to 1828. 

Thomas Whitehead. 
Niagara. 



Long Point. 
Bay Quinte. 
Smith's Creek. 
Ancaster. 

Andrew Pr indie. 
Ottawa. 
Yonge Street. 
Ancaster. 
Niagara. 
Augusta. 

Isaac B. Smith. 

Oswegotchie. 
Niagara. 
Bay Quinte. 
Ancaster. 
Westminster. 
Long Point, 
York. 
Lyon's Creek. 

Ninian Holmes. 
Bay Quinte. 
Augusta. 

Robert Perry. 
Ottawa. 
Niagara. 
Smith's Creek. 
Yonge Street. 
Niagara. 
Long Point. 

Ezra Adams. 
Bay Quinte. 
Haliowell. 
Ottawa. 
Thames, 
Niagara. 

David Youmans. 

Ancaster. 

"Westminster. 

Long Point. 

Yonge Street 

Niagara and Fort George. 
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William Brown, 
Niagara. 
Montreal. 
Cornwall. 

Wyatt Chamberlain, 
St. Lawrence. 
Hallowell, 
Augusta. 
Bay Quinte. 
Cornwall. 

George Ferguson, 
Ottawa. 
Niagara. 
Ancaster. 
Westminster* 
Long Point. 
Thames. 
Amherstburgh, 
Eallowell. 

Isaac Puffer, 
Augusta. 
Bay Quinte. 
Niagara. 

Jaines G. Peal, 
Belleville, 
Cornwall. 
Yonge Street. 
Perth. 
Bay Quinte. 

Samuel Belton, 
Ancaster. 
York. 

Westminster. 
Hallowell. 
Smith's Greek. 
Belleville. 
Mississippi. 
Bay Quinte. 
Fort George. 

Jllvin Torry, 
Long Point. 
Westminster. 



Ancaster. 
Lyon's Creek. 
Grand River. 

James Wilson. 
Bay Quinte. 
Hallowell. 
Belleville. 
Whitby. 
Yonge Street. 
Trafalgar. 

Franklin Metcalf, 
Hallowell. 
Bay Quinte. 
Perth. 
Augusta. 
York. 

Thomas Demoresi, 
St. Lawrence. 
Yonge Street. 
Thames. 
Lyon's Creek. 
York Settlements. 
Niagara. 
Dumfries. 

William H, Williams, 
Long Point. 
Ottawa. 
Cornwall. 

ronge Street and York. 
Toronto. 
Perth. 
Mississippi. 

Kenneth M*K, Smith. 
Augusta. 

York and new settlements. 
Ottawa. 

Philander Smith, 

Smith's Creek. 

Cornwall. 

Kingston. 

Hallowell. 

Augusta. 
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Bay Quinte. 


Ottawa. 


P. E. three years. 


Cobourg-. 




Ancaster. 


John Ryerson. 




Ancaster. 


William Ryerson. 


Niagara. 


Niagara. 


Yonge Street. 


Fort George and Queenston 


Bay Quinto. 


York and Yonge Street. 


Perth. 


P. E. one year. 


Niagara. 




P. E. two years. 


Robert Corson. 




London. 


William Slater. 


Dumfries. 


Thames. 


Westminster. 


Yonge Street. 


Long Point. 


Bay Quinte. 


Whitby. 



As the Itinerant system is useful to the preachers, it is 
especially beneficial to the people, — aifording a great variety of, 
ministers, with their different gifts and graces from the Lord. 
" The rule that no preacher shall remain in the same circuit 
more than two years together, and few of them more than one 
year, some have imagined was a hinderance to the work of 
God; but long experience in every part of the kingdom 
[Great Britain and Ireland] proves the contrary. This has 
always shown that the people profit less by any one person 
than by a variety of preachers, while they 

* Used the gifts on each bestowed, 
Tempered by the art of God.' "• 

Thus Mr.Wesley spoke of the general result of the itinerant sys- 
tem after a trial of many years. Again he speaks of the advan- 
tages: "Be the preachers talents ever so great, they will ere long 
grow dead themselves, and so will most of those who hear them. 
I know, were I myself to preach one whole year in one place, 
I should preach both myself and most of my congi-egation 
asleep. Nor can I believe it was ever the will of our Lord 
that any congregation should have one teacher only. We 
have found by long and constant experience that a frequent 



♦ Wesley's Sermon, on God's Vinoj-ard. 
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change of teachers is . best. This preacher has one talent ; 
that, another. No one whom I ever knew has all the talents 
which are needful for beginning, continuing, and perfecting the 
work of grace in a whole congregation."* 

He believed that the itinerancy was an Apostolic usage, that 
the Apostles were never stationed long to a congregation or 
place, and that the longest was St. Paul's in Rome, two years 
(Acts xxviii. 30), and in Ephesus three (xx. 31). Nor was 
the Methodist itinerant system the first in England; for 
Queen Elizabeth appointed twelve ministers to travel continu- 
ally, in order to spread true religion through the kingdom.f 
At the closing of his long and useful life, Mr. Wesley's opinion 
of the system remained the same, and he desired it might 
ever continue. Says he, " It is certain, many persons in 
Scotland and England would be pleased to have the same 
preachers always. But we cannot forsake the plan of acting 
which we have folio wed from the beginning. For fifty years, 
God has been pleased to bless the itinerant plan ; the last 
year (1788) most of all. It must not be altered, till I am 
removed : and I hope will .remain till our Lord comes to 
reign upon earth."! Thus far the system has continued 
among all the Methodists, with no variation, excepting that 
preachers are now allowed often to remain on a circuit three 
years. The advantages of the bystem will at once appear by 



the following 



TABLE, 



Showing what Preachers have travelled on some of the Circuits in 
Canada J from ITOI to the year 1828 : 

Memberf). Members. 

1799 Samuel Coate 412 

1800 Sylvanus Keeler, Wm. 
Anson 412 

1801 Sylvanus Keeler, Pan. 
Picket 464 

1802 J. Sawyer, P.Vannest, 
Nathan Bangs 531 



165 



1. Bay of Quint e Circuit 

1791 Wm. Losee... > 

1792 Darius Dunham J 

1795 Elijah "Woolsey and 

Sylvanus Keeler 265 

l79G Samuel Coate 270 

1798 Darius Dunham 447 



• Second Letter to Rev. Mr. Walker. 

+ Case of Dewsbury House ; Wesley's Work, xiii. 

X Letter to Lady Maxwell. 
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Members. 

1803 Nathan Bangs, Joseph 

Sawyer, T. Madden. 520 

1804 Sylv. Keeler, Reuben 

Harris 518 

1805 H. Ryan, Wm. Case,.. 510 

1806 Henry Ryan 656 

1807 Luther Bishop, Elias 

Pattie...... 696 

1808 N. Holmes, C.Hurlburt 649 

1809 C. Lambert, Jos. Lock- 

wood „ 632 

1810 Thos. Whitehead, P. 

Covenhoven 622 

1811 T. Whitehead, Edw. 

Cooper 655 

1812 I.B. Smith, J.Reynolds 655 

1815 D. Gulp, Ezra Adams. 511 

1816 T. Madden, J. Rhodes 634 
1«17 " N. Reeder T30 

1818 I. Puffer, Jas. Wilson. Y55 

1819 " « 760 

1820 R. Jeffers, D. C. Spore 722 

1821 C. N. Flint, F. Metcalf 

1822 J. G. te&l, W. Cham- 

berlain 

1823 W. Chamberlain 

1824 John Ryerson, Wm. 

Slater 

1825 Phil. Smith, Sol. Wal- 

dron 

1826 Ezra Healey, S. Belton 

1827 S. Belton 

1828 Sol. Waldron, Rowley 

Heyland 

2. Ofwegotchie Circuit, 

1792 Wm. Losee 

1794 and 1795, J. Coleman. 163 
1796 Hezekiah C. Wooster* 140 

1798 Samuel Coate 208 

1799 Darius Dunham 300 

1800 Jos. Jewell, J. Herron 320 

1801 W. Anson, Jas. Aikens 330 



Members. 

1802 S.Keeler,SethCrowell, 

N. U. Tompkins.. . 304 

1803 P. Vannest, L. Bishop 300 

1804 Thomas Madden 441 

1805 S. Keeler,N. Bangs.... 457 

1806 Gersham Pearce, Wm. 

Case.... 558 

1807 D. Pickett, I.B. Smith 

C. Hurlburt 529 

(Now divided into Jlugusta and 
Cornwall circuits.) 

3. Augusta Circuit. 
(So called from the name of a 
township on the St. Lawrence. 
] 808 D. Pickett, John Rey- 
nolds 347 

1809 Ninian Holmes 347 

1810 Elias Pattie 404 

1811 J. Rhodes, J. Reynolds 450 

1812 " E. Cooper, 

S Hopkins 450 

1815 T. Madden, A. Prindle 330 

1816 A. Prindle, P. Jones... 301 

1817 Isaac Puffer 605 

1818 W. Chamberlain, R. 

Jeffers 822 

1819 R. Jeffers, R.M. Everts, 

C.N. Flint 750 

1820 T. Goodwin, K. M'K. 

Smith 856 

1821 W. Chamberlain, G. 

Farr 623 

1822 Thos Madden 623 

1823 " J. Castle 606 

1824 W. Chamberlain, P. 

Smith 567 

1825 W.Chamberlain, Jacob 

Poole 590 

1826 Franklin Metcalf, D. 

Wright 666 

1827 Franklin Metcalf. 983 

1828 Geo. Bissell, C. Wood. 789 



* He was in Canada in 1797, and left Jnno 1798, but which circuit he next 
travelled I cannot determine ; most probably the Bay of Qointe, from the great 
increaeo of members. 
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Members. 

4. Cornwall Circuit, 

(So called from the name of a 
town and township on the St. 
Lawrence ) 

1808 Wm. Snow 35 

1809 Elias Pattie 40 

1810 Bela Smith 40 

1817 Wm. Brown 52 

1818 Nath. Reeder 50 

1819 James O. Peal 54 

1820 EliJHh Btmrdman 113 

1821 l^hilftnder JSraith 142 

1823 Wm H WilliumH.... 172 

1824 ESolomonWftldron 400 

1825 Esim Henley .,423 

1826 AVyftt Chamberlain.... 470 

1827 Dftvid Wright. , 442 

1828 Wm. H. Williams, J. 

Poole ^.... 489 

5. Niagara Circuit, 

(So called from the Niagara 
river.) 

1795 Darius Dunham 65 

1796 James Coleman 64 

1798 « " Mich'l 
Coate 154 

1799 James Coleman 154 

1800 Joseph Sawver 204 

1801 " « Seth 

Crowell 320 

1802 John lEobinsoii^ Dan. 

Pickett.. 620 

1803 S. Keeler^ Sum Howe, 

R, Harris 650 

1804 B, Pickett^ L. Bishop, 491 

1805 GoTi^ham Pt^arBe 500 

1806 T. Whitehead, Robert 

Perry *..... ...... 519 

1807 T. Whitehead, Nathan 

Bungs, N. Homesj.... 704 

1808 Hcnrv Hvaii, iKim^ B. 

SlmLh^.,,..... 791 

1809 Henry Ryan, R. Perry. 550 

1810 Andrew Prindle, Jos. 

Gatchell 657 



Members. 

1811 Isaac B. Smith, Peter 

Covcnhoven 527 

1812 Aad^w Prindle^ Ninian 

Hulmcs 527 

1815 Wm. Brown 220 

1816 Eiijah Warren 372 

1817 John W. By em, George 

Ferguson 396 

1818 Isiuic B. Smith, George 

Ferguson 796 

1819 I. B. Smith, D. Shep- 

herdson 694 

1820 Isaac Puffei 619 

1821 " " 426 

1022 Ezra Adams, John Ry- 

erson 487 

1823 Ezra Adams, Wm. Ry- 

erson 453 

1824 Tbos. Demorest^ Wm. 

Eyerson 462 

1825 Tbaft, Demovost, Wm. 

Griffis 492 

1826 J. Ryerson, W, Griffis. 421 

1827 D^wid YtH>mans, Row- 

ley Hcyland 480 

1828 Jn^i, Riehardison, Jos. 

Gatchel 523 

6. Ottawa Circuit, 
(Lying on both sides of the Ot* 
tawa River,) 

1800 Drtiiiel Picket 

1801 J. Robinson, C. Morris 45 

1802 S. Kc'i^lt^r, B. Crowell 

N. U , Tom pk i ns — 47 

1803 ProbaliJy Oswegotchie 

preat^hera.., 73 

1804 Sftmael Howe 89 

1805 Etib<;rt Purry 95 

1806 Andrew PiiiKllti 105 

1807 Wm. Snyder 106 

1808 " " 117 

1809 Thomas Madden 116 

1810 " " 116 

1811 Samuel Luckey 116 

1812 Robert Hibbard 97 
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Mt mbers. 

1815 Nath. Keeder.... 

1816 George Ferguson 153 

1817 Peter Jones 127 

1818 B. M. Everts, Ezra 

Adams 95 

1819 Ezra Adams 87 

1820 89 

1821 David C. Spore 

1822 Wm. H.Williams 136 

1823 Kenneth M'K. Smith. 128 

1824 George liiijisull 125 

1825 Wm Slater 122 

1826 George Farr 40 

1827 Richartl JoTit^s 90 

1828 Cyrus Allison 115 

7. Long Point, 
(So called from a peninsula run- 
ning into Lake Erie.) 

1802 Thomas Madden 

1803 Niagara preachers ... 

1804 " " 

1805 Gershom Pearccr 125 

1806 Tl^nTllil!i MHihli-n 120 

1807 Henry Ryan 156 

1808 Thos. Whitehead 195 

1809 ** " 195 

1810 Robert Perry 180 

1811 G W. Densmore, E. 

Euixlock 569 

(Ancflflter \inited with it.) 

1812 EnochHurdockj P.Co- 

VQnlioveu 569 

1818 D. YouirtiinB, Alvin 

Torry 

1819 Jas Jackson, Wm. R 

Hud die 404 

1820 JiV9. JnL'kfl(m, Wm> H. 

Williams 511 

1821 I. B. Smith, Wm. H. 

Williams 613 

1822 D. £'ulj>, G. Fi'i-ti,son. 445 

1823 David aiitiphcrdHon. 30 1 

1824 " " T. 
Sovereign 292 

1825 R.Hoyland, T.Martin. 202 

1826 " 212 



Heniberd. 

1827 Wm. Griffis, R Corson 248 

1828 " " 342 

8. Montreal. 

(The principal city of Lower 
Canada.) 

1804 Martin Ruter 12 

1805 20 

1806 Samuel Coate 20 

1807 Thomas Madden 20 

1808 " " 16 

1809 Joseph Scull 28 

1810 " " 28 

1811 James Mitchell 35 

1816 William Brown 25 

1817 William Barlow 26 

1818 Elias Bowen 27 

1819 Aurora S eager 22 

1820 Truman Dixon 22 

9. Yonge Street. 

(A road leading from Toronto to 
Lake Simcoe.) 

1805 Daniel Pickett 

1806 " " 30 

1807 Andrew Prindle 45 

1808 Robert Tervy, 45 

1809 John Reynolds 102 

1810 Josijph Lock wood Ill 

1811 Andrew Prindle 95 

1812 .Joseph Gatchell 95 

1815 John Rhodes 163 

1816 165 

1817 David Gulp 160 

1818 Jos. Hickox, Wm. W. 

Bundle 140 

1819 David Youman 2'»1 

1820 J.G.Pecl, T.Demorcst 211 

1821 David Gulp 278 

1822 D. Shepherdson 278 

1823 J Kv. I ..rj, \V, ^liitor. 240 

1824 W. ][.\\ ililains^J. At- 

wood 330 

1825 J, Richardson, E. Ry- 

erson 406 

1826 Wm. Rycrson 462 
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Memhprs. 

1827 J.Wilson 590 

1828 David Youmans, D. 

M'Mullen 676 

10. Smith's Creek. 
(A stream running into Lake 
Ontario, at Port Hope.) 

1805 Thomas Madden 

1806 Luther Bishop 76 

18u7 Robert Perry 100 

1808 Elias Pattie 105 

1809 Cephas Hurlburt 130 

1810 John Reynolds 125 

1811 Joseph Gatchell 120 

1812 Thomas Whitehead ... 120 

1815 82 

1816 Nathaniel Reedor 92 

1817 210 

1819 Elijah Boardman 

1820 Philander Smith 203 

1821 Thomas Madden 256 

1822 Samuel Belton 327 

1823 " " J. At- 

wood 394 

1824 David Breakenridge... 425 

1825 " " J. 

Black 472 

(Now called Cobourg ) 

1826 Wm. Slater 452 

1827 " " E. Ryerson 325 

1828 J. Norris, E. Evans.... 317 

11. Quebec. 
(A City in Lower Canada.) 

1806 Nathan Bangs 

1807 Samuel Coate 

1808 Samuel Cochran 13 

1809 George M'Cracken ... 35 
J 810 James Mitchell 40 

1811 Joseph Scull 26 

1812 Thomas Burch 26 

12. Ancaster. 
(The name of a township at the 

head of Lake Ontario.) 
1808 Wm Case 



Membem. 

1809 Andrew Prindle 300 

1810 Daniel Freeman 320 

1811 Long Point preachers 

1812 " " *' 

1815 T. Whitehead, David 

Youmans 459 

1816 D. Youmans, D. Culp 374 

1817 Isaac B. Smith 246 

1818 Jos. Hickox, S.Bolton 280 

1819 G. Ferguson, W, Jones 5S2 

1820 A. Torry, G. Ferguson 598 

1821 D. Shepherdson, John 

Ryerson 579 

1822 Isaac B. Smith 594 

1823 « " D. Culp 424 

1824 D. Culp 342 

1825 Joseph Gatchell 345 

1826 " " Anson 
Green 396 

1827 T. Madden, A. Green 502 
828 W. Slater, E. Ryerson 517 

13. Westminster. 

(Called after a township on the 
river Thames.) 

1816 John Hamilton 

1817 D. Youmans, Caleb 

Swazy 166 

1818 Daniel Shepherdson.. 324 

1819 Alvin Torry 281 

1820 I. B. Smith, S. Belton 301 

1821 J. Jackson, G. Fergu- 

son 328 

1822 J.Jackson 356 

1823 G.Ferguson 475 

1824 " 300 

1825 James Jackson 341 

1826 Robert Corson 331 

1827 Matthew Whiting 413 

1828 G. Sovereign, R Phelps 425 

14. Hallowell. 

(Which circuit included the 
peninsula of Prince Edward.) 
1817 W. Chamberlain, E. 
Adums 
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Membprs' 

1818 T. Madden, J. Tuke... 472 

1819 " F. Metcalf 636 

1820 J. Wilson, « 405 

1821 S. Belton, T. Wilson... 490 

1822 Calvin N. Flint 499 

1823 P, Smith, D. Wright. . 531 

1824 F, Metcalf, J. Poole... 519 

1825 « A. Green. . 495 

1826 Solomon Waldron 462 

1827 W. Chamherlain, J. - 

Davidson 67o 

1828 Geoige Ferguson 719 

15 Belleville. 

(A town on the Bay of Quinte ; 
this circuit included the coun- 
try around.) 

1817 Israel Chamberlain. ... 

1818 James G. Peale 165 

1819 John Tuke 156 

1820 Thomas Madden 166 

1821 Robert Jeffers 156 

1822 Charles Wood 160 

1823 Jacob Poole 186 

1824 Samuel Belton 207 

1825 James Wilson 2r6 

1826 David Breakenridge. 218 

1827 J. J.Atwood 230 

1828 <' « 424 

1$. York. 

(The capital town of Upper 
Canada. ) 

1818 David Culp 

1919 Samuel Belton 65 

1820 Fitch Reed 43 

1821 " « K. M'K. 
Smith 30 

1822 Kenneth M'K. Smith. 34 

1823 Ancaster preachers, . . 

1824 Yonge St. preachers... 31 

1825 " « 

1826 " " 

1827 William Rycrson 

1828 Franklin Metcalf 176 



Memben. 
17. Thames. 
(The largest river in the western 
part of Upper Canada ) 

1817 Elijah Warren 160 

1818 Wm. Jones 214 

1819 Joseph Hickox 209 

1820 Ezra Adams 209 

1821 « " T. Demorest 182 

1822 Wm. Slater, J. Parker 249 

1823 J. Jackson, W. Griffis 274 

1824 " J. Messmore 321 

1825 George Ferguson, D. 

M'Mullen 336 

1826 Edmund Stoney 358 

1827 George Ferguson 1*1*1 

1828 John H. Huston '197 

18. LyorCs Creek. 
(A stream in the Niagara couq. 
try.) 

1820 D. Shepherdson 

1821 Alvin Torry 123 

1822 Thomas Demoreat Ho 

1823 John Parker 114 

1824 Isaac B. Smith 107 

1825 Joseph Messmore 89 

1826 " " 91 

1827 Joseph Gatchell 115 

1828 117 

19. Rideau. 

(A river emptying into the Otta- 
wa near Bytown.) 

1820 Calvin N. Flint 

1821 Wm. Jones 214 

1822 EzraHealey 202 

1823 « « C.Wood. 315 

1824 David Wright 337 

1825 « " 406 

1826 Jacob f*oole 410 

1827 George Bissell 287 

1828 Thomas Madden 200 

20. Perth 

(A town near the Rideau river.) 
1821 James G. Peal 
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1822 Franklin Metcalf 30 

1823 " « Sol. 
Waldron 131 

1824 Ezra Healey 231 



1825 JohnRyerson 300 

1826 Wm. H.Williams.... 250 

1827 George Farr 207 

1828 John Black.....: 175 



The tabic shews the variety of preachers enjoyed by twenty 
circuits, and the gradual increase of the members of the society. 
The members sometimes appear to decrease ; and this is owing 
to removals and deaths, backsliding and lukewarmness, and 
more frequently to a part of the circuit being set off to make 
a new circuit, as a full hive of bees gives off a swarm for 
another hive. The Bay of Quinte circuit, from 1791 to 
1828, had one or two preachdrs labouring each year, making 
above forty different preachers presenting their pious exam- 
ples to the people, and exercising their varied gifts. The 
Oswegotchie circuit (and as divided) enjoyed the intercourse, 
beheld the moral and religious lives, and benefitted by the 
public labours, of more than fifty preachers of the Gospel, — 
to say nothing of the social and domestic improvements learnt 
from the preachers' families. In other Christian denomina- 
tions, in these 36 or 38 years, oue or two changes in the min- 
istry may have occurred ; or one minister may have lived and 
laboured during the whole time, to the same people and in 
the same places. The stationary and itinerant system is mat- 
ter of expediency and of Christian liberty, and not of duty 
and conscience. The question to be proposed is, Whether 
one, two, or three stationed preachers in the Bay of Quinte 
townships, would have done as much good as the forty ; or, ia 
the townships on the St, Lawrence, as the fifty f Doubtless, 
with this view of the two systems, hardly any but would give 
the highest expediency to the itinerant plan, 

V, 

SUPERANNUATED PREACHERS TO 1828. 

Preachers who could not perform the work of circuits were 
divided into two classes. One class was located through "weak- 
ness of body or family concerns." The other was denomi- 
nated "supernumeraries," until 1803, when such preachers 
were called " supernumerary or superannuated," and in 1804? 
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ftirther described as "worn-out." In 1806, the supernume- 
raries were separated from the superannuated. The super- 
numerary was a preacher so worn out in the itinerant service, 
as to be rendered incapable of preaching constantly ; yet 
willing to do any work in the minigtry which the Conference 
might direct, and his strength enable him to perform. A super- 
annuated preacher was from age or infirmity further removed 
from efficient service. Nearly all the early Canadian preachers 
went out of the itinerant work by location, and some settled 
on farms in the Province. 

Prior to the formation of the Genesee Conference, the Min- 
utes show that Darius Dunham was located in 1800 ; J. Rob- 
inson, 1805 ; S. Keeler, 1807 ; D. Pickett, 1809 ; and that 
Joseph Jewell and Seth Crowell became supernumeraries in 
1809. About the location of the other preachers, whose names 
are absent from the appointments, the Minutes are silent. 
Probably, they located without application to the Conference, 
and therefore the records take no notice of them^ 

The Genesee Conference was formed in 1810. The Minutes 
of this Conference give the dates when some of the Canadian 
preachers were located, or became supernumerary preachers, or 
superannuated. The locations were Elias Pattie and Robert 
Perry in 1811; Luther Bishop, 1814; Wm. Brown, 1817 and 
1819. The supernumerary preachers were Israel Chamber- 
lain, 1818; Peter Vannest, 1820 (Philadelphia Conference) ; 
David Youmans, 1821 ; Israel Chamberlain, 1823. The 
superannuated preachers were, — 

181C and 1817, Thos. Whitehead. 

1818, T. Whitehead, Wm. Brown. 

1819, " " James Coleman, D. Culp. 

1820, " *' Wm. Brown. 

1821, " " *' '^ Peter Jones, P. Vannest. 

1822, Thos. Whitehead, Wm. Brown, Peter Jones, Peter 

Vannest, I. Chamberlain, N. Reeder. 
1828, Thos. Whitehead, Wm. Biown, P. Jones, Peter 
Vannest, J. Wilson, N. Reeder, C. N. Flint. 

In the four years of the existence of the Canada Confer- 
ence, until separated from the United States connexion, there 
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were no preachers denominated supernumeraries. But there 
were located, Ezra Adams in 1824; David Gulp, 1825; Ken- 
neth M'K. Smith, 1826; and Thomas Demorest and Daniel 
Mc Mullen, 1827. The superannuated preachers were, — 

1824, T. Whitehead, W.Brown, J.Willson, P.Jones, K.M'KSmith. 

1825, " " H. Ryan, " " 
Isaac B. Smith. 

182G, T. Whitehead, W. Brown, Henry Ryan, P. Jones, James 
Jackson, I. B. Smith. 

1827, T. Whitehead, W. Brown, Peter Jones, James Jackson, 

Isaac B. Smith. 

1828, T. Wliitehead, W. Brown, Andrew Prindle, P. Jones, Jas. 

Jackson, I. B. Smith, W. Chamberlain. 

The itinerant system always has required, and always will 
require, vigorous and healthy men,- and does and will throw 
aside the sickly and the feeble. The Methodist itinerancy, 
like a national army, wants only strong and active men ; and 
men losing their vigor and activity are every year pushed 
out of the regular ministry into the located, supernumerary, 
and superannuated classes; 

In 1828, there were 1533 travelling preachers in the United 
States and Canada, and 109 superannuated preachers, or 
about 13 to 1. But in some of the Conferences, the compar- 
ison was greater. In the Genesee Conference there was 1 
superannuated preacher to 9 travelling preachers ; in the Bal- 
timore, 1 to 8; in the-Kentucky, 1 to 6 ; and in the Canada, 
1 to 5. A larger proportion of superannuated men to a Con- 
ference implies a larger share of privation and toil in the work 
of that Conference. Although there is an unusual number of 
superannnuated preachers now in the Canada Confierence, yet 
tlie proportion is less than in 1828, being 1 to every 7 travel- 
ling preachers. 

YI. 

THE INDIAN MISSIONS. 

The Mohawks, and especially the Chippeways, by their 
ready acceptance of the G'ospel, showed that they were a 
people prepared of the Lord. Yet some of these tribes, and 
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the Munccys on the Thames, used the old and present 
heathen objection, viz., that different religions were good for 
different people, and that Christianity was very good for the 
white men, and the native worship very good for the Indians.* 
So among the ancients, generally, a plurality of religions waa 
believed in, and none of the many forms of worship rejected 
as false.f The King of Siam is said to have replied to the 
ambassador of the King of France, who urged him to become 
a Christian, that a diversity of religious worships was a beau- 
tiful spectacle to the Supreme Being, as the variety in the 
works of creation. 

But the Christian missionary may ask the objector, How 
any one knows that God is pleased with all the religions on 
the face of the earth ? As to the works of nature, for His 
pleasure all things are and were created. But who can shew 
that God is the author of all the religions of the earth ? True, 
He permits all kinds of worship, as He permits all kinds of 
error and wickedness, but takes pleasure only in truth and 
righteousness. Toleration is no evidence of approval. Allow- 
ing the Bible as the revelation of God's will lo man, then it 
appears that all religions are condemned but one. Also, that 
the one excej)ted and the true religion, is Christianity. *' I 
am the way,'^ says Christ. 

*^ God is our Guide, in one plain, simple way ; 
He would not have mankind in other's stray. 
That one steep road which lo the right does tend, 
Is the sole way that does to Heaven ascend." 

When a heathen man professes that a diversity of religions 
like a diversity of roads leads to the same place, his conversion 

* When John Stewart first prcaciu'd to the Wyandotp, he offered to hear 
their objections to the CJonpel. One chief said, the •• (;reat Spirit gave his red 
children their relitrion, and that it was adai)led to their capacities. Cast your 
eycB over the world, and you will Bee hat the (Jreat Spirit has jriven to every 
nation a relijrion nuited to their condition : and these all ditler." Monnncue 
objected that the S(ni of (iod was l.orn anioni; the white i»oople. and that the 
Bible was ^iven to the whites. Tlio Indians never heaid of (lod's Sou. and 
never receivctl the book, until the whites came, (iod would have given the 
Indians the book, if they were to be directed by it. 

t " The various modes of won-hip which prevailed in the Roman world were 
all conhid(;r<'d by the people as e(iunlly true : by th<' philosopher, as cquallv 
fal«»«' ; and by the magistrate, an t(iualiy u^clul." — Oibbou'B D^cliue and Fall, 
chapter ii. 
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is hindered at once. He must see that there is but one reli- 
gion for mankind, or he will not doubt his own ; that his own 
is not the one, or He will not forsake it ; and that Christianity 
is the one, or he will not seek it. If he receive the Bible, 
these propositions are easily credited ; if not, the missionary's 
work is difficult enough. But the Indians, when they were 
told the story of God's love to the world in giving his Son, 
were delighted ; and when told the story was in a book from 
God, believed in the book at once. And thus the work of 
Christianity found little obstruction from the unbelief of the 
Indian people in Canada or in the United States. 

The change in the worship, morals, and manners of the 
first converted Indians was so great, as to excite the wonder 
of all, especially the traders in furs and the sellers of the 
intoxicating waters. It was feared by some, expected by 
others, that the change would not continue, and that the con- 
verts would soon relax, and become formal and lukewarm ; or 
relapse, and fall back into sinful habits, or into the old pagan 
belief and worship. And some did fall away ; but, up to the 
present time of the history, a regenerated Indian does not 
appear to '^ sin wilfully after" he has " received the knowledge 
of the truth" (Heb. x. 26,) more easily or sooner than a con- 
verted native of England, Ireland, or the United States. The 
grnce of God is as sufficient for one as another, and is suf- ~ 
ficient for all. 

It is worthy of remark, that after the work began by tho 
regular preachers, natives were raised up to continue and carry 
it on. Says the eighth annual report of the Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church : 

" Another circumstance attending this gracious work, and which 
seems to indicate the operation ctf the same hand which first 
planted the Gospel, is the raising up native preachers to instruct 
their brethren in their own language, in the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God. By this means, the missionaries are relieved 
from the slow and tedious process of learning their language, in 
order to preach the Gospel to them, and also from continuing the 
practice of second hand preaching by interpreters. In this we 
can trace a striking rcKem'blance bi twecn the present and primi- 
tive method of God's working for the reformation-and salvation of 
all nations, and people, and tongues 1 They are first converted, 
* tilled with the Holy Ghost,' and then they are ' heard to speak, 
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every man in his own tongue.' By this means, the multitude of 
gaiasayers are confounded, their objections are silenced, their pre- 
judices are removed, ' because they hear every man in his own 
tongue speak of the wonderful works of God.' Indeed, the impres- 
sion produced in the public mind, by the change wrought in the 
hearts and practices of these people, is such, as to extort from all 
classes of the community, an acknowledgment of the hand of 
God." 

The first expenses of the Indian missions especially were 
incurred in faith, both in God and His people. The little 
companies of Indian speakers went on their missionary jour- 
neys, east and west and north, trusting in the Lord, carrying 
their guns, fishing and trapping as they went, and here and 
there were received by the pious settlers, and helped on their way. 
The Missionary Society of the Canada Conference paid out in 
1825, the sum of $593 ; in 1826, the amount increased to 
$812 ; and in 1828 to $2512. But much more was expended 
for the Indian missions. ** The schools so increase," said Mr. 
Case, *' that did we not know it was the work of the Lord, we 
should tremble at our expenditures, as we have no resources 
but that of a beneficent Providence." In addition to the 
Missionary Society's help, another source of benevolence came 
by Mr. Case's journeys from place to place, in Canada and the 
United States. In tliis way, the necessities of the Indians 
were described, the gifts of the benevolent solicited, and the 
truth of the statements verified by the Indian speakers or 
children present. Besides money, clothing, articles of house- 
keeping, farming implements, carpenter's tools, cattle, boards 
for houses, shingles for roofs, books for the schools, and many 
other things, were kindly offered and thankfully accepted. 
Another source of help was the Indians' own contributions. 
From the small income of the family, by fishing and hunting, 
or basket-making, the Christian natives- gave to the support of 
the schools and the gospel ; and much more from the income 
of the tribe, in the annual grants and presents from the Gov- 
ernment. Though the work was never hindered altogether 
for want of means, yet it always rcrjuired faith in a sovereign 
and gracious Providence. 

The theory of civilizing before Christianizing the heathen 
had more believers formerly than now. But the testimony 
and experience of Missionaries has shewn, that the first work 
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which succeeds is ihe spiritual; and that the temporal is & &eooud 
and secondarj work, hardly succeeding with the first genera- 
tiun, Skud perhaps only pailially iu the second and third. It 
often requires less time and pains to induce a roving Indian 
to repent of his sins and believe in a Saviour, than to build a 
Louse, cultivate a field, and read a book. Iteligioa he may 
consider a solemn duty ; eivilization, a niatter of choice. 

But the difficulty of obangjng the Indian's manners is due 
partly to the mode used. Certain it iSj that success has not 
rewarded the mode tried in Canada as yet. Nor did the mode 
H'^ed in New England from the Puritan settlement down to a 
late period.* Keeping the Indians iu*detaehed parties^ living 
on little reaervations of land^ in the great tracts settled by the 
whites, has not promoted cither civilization or morality iu the 
trihei^. Pity that the ministers leading the missionary work 
had not, when the Indians were first inclined to settle, settled 
them in a body, than iu so many little companies. If even the 
tribes of the Chippeway nation had been eonected,and settled 
in a county by themselves, with the rights and privileges of 
white subjeeta, doubtless the theory and practice of self- 
government would, in these thirty years, have been well estab- 
lishcd. But the opportunity was not seized, has not returned, 
and is still to come. 

The number of Indians in Canada when the missionary 
work began may have been about 50,0f)0. The warriors 
under Biilisli ordei's, in the war, were nearly 50(^0 ; which, at 
the usual estimate of five souls to a male adult, ^ive the total* 
Although a number were cut o(T iu battle, probably the losa 
was restored in the ten years. In 1828, there was nearly a 
thousaod Indian members of the Methodist Society j or perliaje 
five thousand in all, under tlie influence of Methodist Mi - 
sionaries ; besides, a few hundreds under the care of the Re- 
man Churchj the Episcopalian, and the Mornivian. 

The Methodist Kpiscopal Church in the United States had 
now five Indian missions, viz*, one among the Wyandots m 
Ohio, the Cherokees, the Pottawattamies in Illinois, the 
Creeks in Geori^ia, and the Chociawa in Mississippi ; with. 

• ■' W^ bave bet^ii trninln^ the Ind!&Tiia un rene^rviitiqna in New Eu^lntid for 
A biuidrcd vour^it nn^ th&y have raJJeii to a pitcb of de;rnidatloji too pdlofal tc 
be dc'iicrlbi^/^ On ColoLilzli^ th« Indian* Metb. Uag.t IBSIS, 



Indiana and Illinois 3,900 

Georgia and Alabama.... 2(<,000 

Georgia and Tennesee... 9,000 

Mississippi & Alabama. 21,000 

Mississippi 3,625 

Florida 5,000 

Louisiana 1,313 

Missouri 6,810 

Missouri and Arkansas . 5, 40 7 

Arkansas 6,7V)0* 
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900 members. The number of Indians in the United States, 
east of the Mississippi river, in 1825, numbered nearly 300,- 
000, and were thus distributed : 

Maine 956 

Massachusetts 750 

Rhode Island 420 

Connecticut 400 

New York 5,143 

Virginia 47 

South Carolina 450 

Ohio 12,150 

Michigan 28,316 

Indiana 6,093 

Illinois. 6,706 

A large body of natives, in the United States and Canada, 
■was now attracting the benevolent notice of the Methodists, 
and already nearly 2000 were gathered into the Methodist body, 
schools were established for children, churches were built, 
books were translated into the Indian tongue, and the process 
of civilization was begun. Probably about 10,000 of the 
Indians were in 1828 under the influence of the Methodist 
Missionaries ; not a small success, considering that it was in 
1816 when John Stewart began his labours among the Wyan- 
dots, and in 1822 when Alvin Torry was appointed to the 
Grand River mission. Besides, several of the converted 
natives of the Wyandots, the Mohawks, and the Chippeways, 
had learned publicly to declare the Gospel with a zealous and 
eloquent tongue, — especially Between-the-Logs and Monnncue,f 
of the first tribe, Wm. Poxtatcr of the second, and Peter 
Jones of the third. 

* Indian Hcport to Congress, 1854. 

+ These were two chiefs, who became licensed preachers in the Methodiet 
Church, and had great influence in the Wyandot nation. They were men of 
great natural eloquence, and spoke with impaBttioned lips. At the Baltimore 
camp meeting, in 1826, Between-the-logs addreseed the congrejration of ten 
thousand bv sigiiB. The interpreter became nick, and the speaker determined 
to go on. Ue knew the name of Jcbuh, and witli this woiu. he went through 
the whole procens of the crucifixion by si^nn. The roiitrref^ation understood, 
and was greatly moved. Nothing was seen but weeping^ or ht-ard but shouts 
of joy. JJisho^) Soule and twenty ^jreachors t^iii on the sland. perfectly aston- 
ished at the efiect of a j)oor Indian s mode of describintr the death of* Christ. 
Monuncue was born at Sandwich, in Uj^jjer Canada, lie wa.-^ couverted iii 
1826, when (he related) the Great Spirit said, •' Monnncue, you was a hunter of 
bear and deer ; now you must be a boul huuter." The portraits of these two 
chiefs is in the Meth. Mag., 1827, and a narrative of their lives in ilnley'u hia- 
tory of the Wyandot Mistaion. 
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VII. 

Surveying and dividing the country was carried on dili- 
gently, aft^r the separation of the western from the eastern 
part of Canada, in 1791. The progress made, and the settled 
parts, will appear by the appended table ; affording an oppor- 
tunity of contrast with former and present times. It will also 
explain, in place of a map, the relative situation of places meur 
tioned in the preceding pages. 

A TABLE 

Shewing the Districts^ Counties^ an(i Townships^ {71 Upp^r 
Canada J when this History stops, in 1828. 

[NoTE.-^The first line of townships is the front ones, and first 
settled ; the second line, are the townships hack of the front j the 
third line, hack of the second ; fourth, hack of the third.] 

EASTERN DISTRICT. 

County of Qlmgary. 

Charlottenburg, Lancaster. 

Kenyon, Lochiel. 

Stormont. 

Osnabrnck, Cornwall. 

Finch, Roxsborough. 

Dunclas. 

Matilda, Williamsburgh. 

Mountain, Winchester. 

OTTAWA DISTRICT. 

(This district joins on to the North of the Eastern.) 
Prescott. 
Plantagenet, Alfred, Caledonia, Hawkesbnry. 
(These to^Tiships face the Ottawa river.) 

BusseU. 

Gloucester, Cumberland, Clarence. 

(These fkce the Ottawa river.) 

Osgoode, Bussel, Cambridge. 

JOHNSTOWN DISTRICT. 

OrenvUle. 
(Joins on west of Dundas county.) 

Augusta, Edwardeburgh. 

Wolford, Oxford, South (iower. 

Montague, Marlborough, North Gower. 

Leeds. 

Leeds, Lansdowne, Escott, Tonge, ©izabethtown. 

South Crosby. Bastard, Kitley. 

North Crosby, Burgess, Elmsley. 

8l 
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BATHURST DI8BICT. 

(This district joins on north of the Johnstown.) 

Carleton. 

Horton, M'Nab, Fitzroy, Torbolton, March, Napean. 

(These towut-hips face the Ottawa river,) 

Packenham, Huntley, Qonlboum. 

Lanark. 

Bherbrooke, Bathurst, Dmmmond, Beckwith. 

Dalhoasie, Lanark^ Ramsey. 

Levant, Darling. 

MIDLAITD DISTRICT. 

Frontenac. 

(Joins the county of Leeds on the west.) 

Kingston, Pittsburgh. 

Portland, Loborou^. 

Hihchenbroke, Bedford. 

Olden, Oso. 
Clarendon, Palmerston. 

Lennox and AddingUm. 

AdolphuBtown, Fredericksburgh, Emestown. 

Richmond, Cambden. 

Sheffield. 

Ealadar, Kennebec. 

Auglesea, Barry. 

nastings. 

Sidney, Thurlow, Tyendinega. 

Rawdon, Huntingdon, Hungerford. 

Marmora, Mldoc, Elziver. 

Lake, Tudor, Grimsthorpe. 

Prince Edward. 

Ameliasborgh, Sophiasburgh, Marysburgh. 

Sillier, Hallowell. 

NEWCASTLE DISTRICT. 

Northumberland. 

Hope, Hamilton. Haldimand, Cramahe. Murray. 

Cavan, Otonabee, Alnwick, Percy, Asphodel, SejTnour. 

Emily. Smith, Douro, Dummer, Belmont. 

Verulam, Harvey, Burleigh, Methuen. 

Durham. 

Darlin^on, Clarke. 

Cartwnght, Manvers. 

MaripoDa, Ops. 

Eldon, Fenelon. 

HOME DISTRICT. 

Y&rk. 

Toronto, York, Scarboro', Pickering, Whitby. 

Chinguacoutfy, Toronto Ciorc, Vanghan, Markham. 

Caledon, Albion. King, Whitchurch, rxbridge. Reach. 

East Gwillimbury, Scott, Brock. 

I^orth Gwillimbury' Georgina, Thora. 

Mara, Rama. 
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Bimcoe, 

Luther, Amarantli, Mono, Ac^ala, Teciimseth, West Gwillimbury, 

Proton, Melancthoii, Hulmor, ToBe>orontio, Essa, InniafU. 

Artemesia, Ospry, Merlin, Sunnidale, Vespra, Oro, Orillla. 

Euphrasia, Alta, Java, Flos, Medonte. 

Zero, Tinny, Tay, Matchedash. 

OOBE DISTRICT. 

Wentworth. 

Saltfleet, Barton. 

Binbrook, Glanford, Ancaster. 

Baiton, 

Flamboro', Nelson, Trafalgar. 

Beverler, Nassagawesa, Esquesing. 

Dumfries, Waterloo, Guelph, Eramosa, Erin. 

Wilmot, Woolwich, Nichol, Garafraxa. 

inAQABA DISTRICT. 

Lincoln. 

[Walnfleet, Hnmberstone, Bertie, Willoughby, Stamford, Niagara, Grantham. 

Louth, Clinton, Grimsby.] 

(Townships on the borders of Erie lake, river Niagara, and lake Ontario!) 

Haldimand. 

Land of the Six Nations Indians. 

LOKDON DISTRICT. 

If^OTfolk. 

Houghton, Walsins^am, Charlotteville, Woodhouse, Walpote, Ralnhara. 

Middleton, Windham, TowntMfnd. 

Oaford. 

Dereham, Norwich, Burford. 

Oxford, Zorra, Blandford, Blenheim. 

Middlesex. 

Aldboro% Dunwich, Southwold^armouth, Malahide, Bayham. 

Mosa, Ekfrid, Delaware, Westminster. Dorchester, 

Caradoc, Lobo, London, Nissouri. 

WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Kent. 

Baleigh, Harwich, Howard, Orford. 

Dover, Chatham, Camden. 

Sombra, Dawn, Zone. 



Maiden, Gosfield, Colchester. Mersea, Romncy. 
Sandwich, Maidstone, Bocnester, Tilbury. 

The townships on the borders were now pretty well popu- 
lated, and many settlers were in the second tier of townships, 
with a few in the third ; but further back, scarcely an inhabitant 
would be seen. Of 250 townships, perhaps 100 had scarcely 
a settler, 50 a few people, and in 100 the lots were chiefly 
drawn as gifts or bought, and mostljr occupied, Many of the 
townships with names on the maps in 1828 or 18t^, are even 
now almost without inhabitants. 
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VIII. 



This history was not designed to be a purely religious narra- 
tive ; and therefore some of the public occurrences have been 
mentioned, in connection with it. Still, no connected account 
of the history of the Province has been attempted ; but, to 
supply the lack, in a trifling degree, we here give 

A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Shewing some of the principal events in the History of 
Canada J to the year 1828. 

West Indies discovered by Christopher Columbus (reign of 

Henry VII 1492 

American continent discovered by English navigators, un- 
der Cabot, who also explored the Gulf of St. Lawrence . 1491 
Jacques Cartier traversed the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and took 
possession of the Gaspe country in the name of the 

King of France 1534 

His second voyage, discovering sites of Quebec and Montreal 1535 

A settlement at Quebec began by Champlain IGuS 

He began another settlement, which became Montreal 1611 

He went up the Ottawa river with a body of Algonquins, 
crossed to lake Nipising-, and coursed the Georgian bay, 

lake Huron, and lake St. Clair, to Detroit 1615 

French population 48 persons, and first child of French 

parents bom 1621 

England at war with France, 1628, and Quebec and all Cana- 
da surrendered to the English admiral (135 years before 

second surrender) 1629 

Canada restored to France 1632 

A remarkable succession of earthquakes, continuing for six 
months, with little intermission, moving the forests, 
splitting ice, throwing up dirt and smoke, impregnat- 
ing with sulphur springs and streams, destroying the 

courses of many rivers, but with no loss of life 1663 

A cargo of several hundreds of French women sent to Cana- 
da, as wives for the settlers, and in two weeks they 

were all chosen 1668 

The small pox first appeared among the Indians north of St. 

Lawrence, carrying off great numbers 1670 

French population increased to near 8,500 souls 1679 

Montreal ravaged by the Iroquois, and Fort Cataraqui seized 1689 
England at war with France, (reign of William and Mary,) 
the English colonists sent a fleet to Quebec, which was 
repulsed by Frontenac, the governor 1690 



Iroqiwiii wiHi^ mum iHsMMi tJM; Vftcftf^f mUU^h MtMfOuA 

i(jr %t:rt:rM\ jMtth, ,,,,.,..,....,.,,, ,,,.,....„. „„,. ...^, IWrl 

To awe the \vf*\%\iAti iAiXiH I^kft, fwt il%UkXW\u,\ tf.nurreA aa4 

gturinffncd 16&5 

A treaty of peace between the French and Indian allien 
and the Iroquois (or Five Nations), symbols )>eing used 
for names, as a spider for Senecas and Onondagas, a 
calumet for the Cayngas, a forked stick for Oneidas, a 
bear for Mohawks, a beaver for Hurons, a deer for 
Abenaquis, and a hare for Ottawas 1 700 

A French settlement and fort began on the Detroit river. ... 1701 

England at war with France, (reign of Queen Anne,) an 
English fleet sailed down the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
when 8 ships were wrecked, and the rest returned to 
England 1711 

Upper Canada a complete wilderness from Montreal, with a 
fort (Cataraqui) at Kingston, a blockhouse on the Nia- 
gara river, a fort at Detroit, and a few trading posts. . . 1720 

Commerce increasing, 19 vessels sailing from Quebec, and 

6 ships built and two men of war for France 1723 

France declared war with England (reign of George 11.). . . 1756 

Fort Cataraqui or Frontenac (Kingston) taken by the Brit- 
ish, who destroyed great quantities of ammunition and 
provisions, with the fort and shipping of the lake 1758 

Niagara Fort surrendered to Johnson, the British com- 
mander, July 24th 1759 

Wolfe and his army of 8000 men, with the British fleet of 22 
men of war and as many frigates and other v<!i»sels, ap- 
pear at Quebec, Juno 20th ,„.,...,..,..,.»..... * 1750 

The battle on the plains of Abraham foiiKht^ H*<pt. J/»th, \n 
which the French were df^fnat^^l, and Om*. W'rl^« nStiSu^ 
and on the 18th th« fortn?»s ttiid iMf tfH tim\i*u^ nm^ 
rendered to th<; \\T\i\nh<h.ui'rt^\ ..,,., ..,..,,,. „■,,,. • -. Wf^ 

A large army of Fren/rh t^\i\tmt ^mfota iimSitu ^ hu^S tU.h'tti 

Gen. Murray, who nXU^it ^/ M»<< riUuU^ A|<Hf '/«Mr I'm 

A British fleet app<;ar«, J n Mny^Mt/t tM irtanfh ^n}^*^ Ih*- 

geige ,*, '"" ">•'•> ''''' 

A force of 10,000 BrKUh tfO'/j/K 'oiiftihht^^-tt'l^Mtfhht.N^j, 
Kept. «tb, wh<!n iUts ti'ruwU <///v>^m^//^ M;>- ^'t^HiHtit fv* 
Vaudr*fjM. n\i(ht'4 iU^' mpH*i^iUUfh ^vhi'h ^^- v a> /( ' »^h** 
da froiM FmiM-<<.,..., ....•.'. ^ '.. . '''''' 

General hinht.rni iuUi\t\UU*^* a. mUU^^^^ «vv>.m/^^/M/<, ;/>''< 
ing iU'^ i'ounUy ih^o >bH.'j liiMuM, yM , ^itt^ih^, i ^*''' 
\i\witvu,iiu(\ MtmU^^^i"' (rV 

Klrig<i*roiK': JI.'IJ'H, o^r/'/M^ .; , '/'''/ 

'Xrcaiyot i^'iur. »vjib ^'^m^^^'-, }f* >^hh-h ^ ^hn^h >v//i* m'^/* 

UfOnnihfliMUt, li^M^m}/ Ih^h ^r"* 
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General Murray appointed first Governor of the province of 

Quebec (or Canada) 1763 

The first newspaper, Quebec Gazette^ publiahed in Canada, 

Julj 2Ist 1Y64 

Sir Guy Garleton appointed Governor 1*168 

The Quebec A'bt passed Imperial Parliament 1*1*15 

American War of Independence began 1776 

Invasion of Canada by Americans, 1775, retreat 1776 

General Haldimand, Governor l778 

Mr. Tuffey preaches in Quebec 1780 

Settlement of Upper Canada begins 1784 

Mr. Hamilton, Governor 1785 

Lord Dorchester, Governor 1786 

George Neal preaches in the Niagara country 1788 

Canada divided into Upper and Lower Provinces 1791 

Three Methodist classes formed by Wm. Losee 1791 

Col. John G. Simcoe, first lieut.-goveinor of Upper Canada. 1792 

First Upper Canada Parliament meets, at Newark, Sept 17th 1 792 

Rev. Dr. Mountain consecrated Bishop of province of Quebec 1 793 

Hon. Peter Russell, President of Upper Canada 1796 

Second Upper Canada Parliament assembles at York 1797 

Great revival of religion under Calvin Wooster 1797 

Lieut General Peter Hunter, Lieut. Governor 1799 

Methodist preaching begins on the Ottawa river 1801 

Montreal first visited by Methodist preacher 1802 

"Family Compact" begins about 1805 

Hon. Alexander Grant, President 1805 

Annual Government grants to Indians of £60,000 1806 

Mr. Francis Gore, Lieut. Governor 1805 

First Reform paper, Uppfr Canada Cruardiarij commenced... 1807 

Population of Upper Canada about 70,000 souls 1809 

Major General Sir Isaac Brock, President 1811 

Bishop Asbury came into Canada 1811 

United States declare war against Great Britain 1812 

General Brock killed in Battle of Queenston 1812 

Major General Sheaff^e, President 1812 

Major General Rottenburgh, President 1813 

Lieut. General Drummond, Lieut. Governor 1813 

Canada seat of war for three years, until peace with United 

States in 1815 

Lieut. General Murray, Lieut. Governor 1815 

Major General Robinson, « " 1815 

Mr. Francis Gore, " " 1815 

The Perth military settlement commenced 1816 

Mr. Samuel Smith, Administrator , 1817 

Agitation of Clergy Reserve question begins 1817 

First Methodist Conference in Canada, in fUisabethtown... 1817 

Major General Maitland, Lieut. Governor 1818 
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George III. died, and George IV. succeeded to the English 

throne 1820 

Lanark military settlement begins 1820 

Canada divided between English and American conferences 1820 

Second Methodist Conference, in Niagara 1820 

Duke of Richmond, Governor General, died in Goulbourn... 1820 

Rev. John Strachan chosen member of Legislative Council. 1821 

In two years, 40 new townships surveyed in Upper Canada. 1821 
Methodist Mission among the Mohawk Indians at Grand 

River commenced 1822 

Large number of Irish emigrants go up the Ottawa river. ... 1823 
Bill to allow Methodist preachers to perform marriage re- 
jected by Legislative Council 1823 

Peter Jones, Chippeway Indian, converted at Ancaster 

camp meeting 1823 

Canada Land Company formed in England 1824 

The Upper Canada Methodist preachers formed into a Con- 
ference 1824 

First Reform House of Assembly in Upper Canada 1825 

Mackenzie's printing office, in York, broken into 1826 

Mississauga Indians about Belleville receive the Gospel. ... 1826 
Elder Rvan organizes the Canadian Wesleyan Methodist 

Church 1827 

Dr. Strachan publishes a Chart of the Religion of Upper 

Canada 1827 

A large endowment granted for University College *1827 

Methodist body becomes independent of the United States 1828 

Major General Colborne, Lieut. Governor 1288 



IX. 



METHODISM IN ENGLAND. 

A few events relating to the Methodist Connexion in 
England have been noticed, as the history passed along. The 
life of John Wesley and the narrative of the proceedings of 
the English Methodists, would form a useful chapter of the 
general history of Methodism, and suitable in this work; for 
the branch in Canada has always been, and still is, connected 
with the parent connexion in England. But, to save the 
space of an elaborate chapter, and still to give a connected 
view of the rise and progress of the English body, — affording 
also a useful chronological summary for reference, — we have 
collected from authentic sources, and here give, the following 
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chronological table, showing many of the principal events in 
the history of English Methodism until the arrival of the first 
Wesleyan missionary in Canada : — 

Rev. John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, born at Ep- 

worth, June 17th 1703 

He entered as a student in Christ Church College, Oxford. 1720 

Ordained a deacon in the Church of England 1726 

Preached his first sermon at South Leigh, Oxfordshire 1725 

Elected Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford 1726 

Chosen Greek Lecturer and Moderator of the Disputations 

in the Classics 1726 

Received the degree of Master of Arts 1727 

Ordained to the office of Priest, in Church of England 1728 

Name of Methodist applied by some students at Oxford Uni- 
versity to Messrs. John and Charles Wesley and two 

others: these four formed theirs/ Methodist society... 1729 

Fifteen pious collegians at Oxford now termed Methodists. 1735 
Mr. Wesley embarked for Georgia, as a Missionary to the 

Indians 1735 

He first began to preach extempore on the voyage 1735 

The second Methodist society formed in Savannah, Georgia 1736 

He returned to England 1738 

He and some Moravians form a religious society, which met ^ 

at Fetter lane : the ^Atrrf Methodist society 1738 

Obtained faith and assurance from the Lord, May 24th 1738 

Preached his sermon on " Salvation by Faith," before the 

University of Oxford 1738 

Visited the Moravian brethren in Hernhuth, in Germany ... 1738 

Joseph Humphreys, the first layman who began to preach. 1738 
First preaching in the open air, by Mr. Wesley, near Bristol, 

to 3000 persons, April 2nd 1739 

He now began his own itinerant life 1739 

The foundation laid of the first Methodist preaching house, 

Bristol, May 12th 1739 

He preached in Blackheath, June 14th, to 12,000, and on 

the 27th, on Kennington Common, to 15,000 people. ... 1739 
Building of Kingswood School, for the religious training of 

Methodist children be^an 1 739 

Mr. Wesley began his labours in Wales 1739 

The Foundry preaching house in London, opened, Novem- 
ber nth 1739 

Office of Steward in the Societies now instituted 1739 

The J&rst Hymn Book published, entitled " Hymns and Sa- 
cred Songs," by Messrs. John and Charles Wesley 1739 

The rise of the MeUiodist Society, in London, i\\v fourth So- 
ciety, as coming after the preceding^ but properly the 

^r«ror mother Society 1739 
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Three lay preachers employed, beginning of 1740 

The Methodists and Moravians in London, separated ; as 
the latter insisted, 1st. That there are no degrees of 
faith ; 2ncl. That there is no faith without assurance j 
3rd. That unbelievers are not under obligation to use 
the means of grace ; and 4lh. That the ordinances are 
not the means of obtaining grace but Christ. The lirst 
separation among the Methodist people 1'740 

The sermon against Unconditional Predestination, led to 
Mr. Whitctirild separating from Mr. Wesley and his peo- 
ple ; and the former became the founder of the Calvin- 
istic Methodists, and the followers of the latter took 
the name of Arminian Methodists. The second separa- 
tion • 1741 

Mobs molesting the preachers and congregations, the Go- 
vernment directed the Magistrates to enforce the law, 
if appealed to. King George II. saying " that no man in 
his dominions should be persecuted on the account of 
religion, while he sat on the throne." 1741 

Five more lay preachers itinerate, one of whom was John 

Nelson 1741 

The Societies in different places being large, were divided 
into Classes, and the office of Class Leader instituted, 
February I5th 1742 

The Band Meetings for believers formed, with rules 1742 

The first Watch Night meeting held in London, April 9th, 1742 

The Quarterly Visitation of the Classes, by the preachers, 

and the use of Tickets, begun in March 1742 

Second Hymn Book published 1742 

Eight successive evenings, in June, Mr. Wesley preached 
on his father's tomb, in Epworth church yard, to multi- 
tudes of people 1742 

Twelve preachers began to travel ; one a clergyman 1742 

Mrs. Susannah Wesley died (mother of John and Charles), 
^^ying, " Children, as soon as I am released, sing a 
Psalm of praise to God," July 23rd 1742 

The Rules of the Societies were published, and entitled 
" The Nature, Design, and General Rules, of the United 
Societies," &c.. May 1st 1743 

The Methodists suffer great persecution from the High 

Churchmen this year 1743 

The first Methodist Conference commenced in Londoo, 
June 25th, lastotl five days, and consisted of four lay 
preachers and six clergymen 1744 

Mr. Wesley preached his last sermon before the University 

of Oxford 1744 

Persecutions rage in the north and west of England 1744 

John Haime preaches to the English army in Flanders 1744 
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Rev. "Wm. Grimshaw, ricar of Howarth, in Yorkshire, unites 

with the Methodists 1744 

Second Conference, in Bristol, August 1st. Ten preachers 
present. Subjects considered were Church government, 

justification, and sanctification , 1745 

Mr. Wesley preaches to the English soldiers, drawn out 

against the Pretender 1745 

Third Conference, in Bristol, May 13th 1746 

Circuits first mentioned, viz., London, Bristol, Cornwall, 
Evesham, York, Newcastle, and Wales : each some 

hundreds of miles in extent 1746 

Now twenty-two itinerant preachers, and forty local preach- 
ers 1746 

Ireland first visited by Mr. Wesley, August 6th 1747 

Kingswood School opened for the education (chiefly, at first ; 
altogether, afterwards) of Preachers' children ; and a 
yearly collection in the congregations begun, for the 

support of the School 1748 

Compilation of the Christian Library, in 50 vols, begun.... 1749 

Charles Wesley married to Miss Sarah Gwynne 1749 

Mr. Wesley disappointed by Mrs. Grace Murray 1749 

Union again established with Mr. Whitefield 1750 

Methodists in Cork sufi'er great persecution by mobs 1750 

Thomas Walsh began to preach. — a holy, useful man 1750 

Mr. Wesley married a Mrs. Vizelle (after twenty years dis- 
turbing, she left him, and died 1 781) 1751 

Eighth Conference, when John Nelson and John Haime were 

present 1751 

Mr. Wesley, with Christopher Hopper, first visited Scotland, 

April 1751 

First Irish Conference, held in Limerick, ten preachers pre- 
sent, August 1751 

Preachers salaries set at £12 per annum (in 1800 raised to 

£16.) „.... 1752 

Form of Renewing the Covenant first used, in London 1755 

Chapel debts now amounted to £4000 1756 

Charles Wesley ceased itinerating, and settled in Bristol 1757 

Alexander Mather received as a travelling preacher 1 757 

Mr. Fletcher ordained, and assisting Mr. Wesley 1757 

George III. ascended the throne, Oct. 25th, and in his first 
speech resolved to " maintain the Toleration inviola- 
ble," to joy of the persecuted Methodists 1760 

Work of sanctification, languishing for twenty years, revived 
in the Societies in England and Ireland, and grew for 

some years 1760 

Twelve Kules of a Helper now published.. 1763 

Preacluirs' Fund instituted for old and sickly preachers and 

families, and widows and children of preachers dead... 1763 
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Mr. Wesley wrote his Catholic Letter to the converted 
- Clercry, intrcated them to unite with him in reforming 

the Nation, but only three replied 1764 

Minutes of Conference now first published 1705 

Preachers numbered 96, Circuits 39, and 24 preachers began 

to itinerate 1765 

[Here ends the first race of Methodist preachers, beginning 
in 1739, and ending in 1765, including 26 years. It comprised 
220 preachers ; a few of whom were only local preachers, but 
zealous for religion. 1. Of this race 15 were clergymen of the 
English Church prior to becoming Methodist preachers, and 
sixteen were made clergymen after. 2. There died in the 
work, eighty- three travelling preachers. There departed from 
it, — from lack of health, zeal, support of families, change of 
docttine, or some other cause,- one hundred and eleven. Ex- 
pelled from the work, eight. 3. This race was more noted for 
ardent piety than extensive learning. Yet some were men of 
deep erudition ; and the most were men of good understand- 
ing, sound religious experience, great knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, and noble unselfish spirit. Their labours in the Gospel 
were astonishing, as they usually travelled on foot twenty 
to thirty miles a day, preaching as they went in two or three 
villages or towns.] 

Mr. Whitefield attended the 24th Conference in London. ... 1767 
Now nearly 26,000 members of the Methodist Societies, viz., 
England, 25 circuits, 75 preachers, 22,410 members, 
Ireland, 9 " 19 " 2,801 " 

Scotland, 5 " 7 " 468 " 

Wales, 1 " 3 " 232 " 

Quarterly Fasts first appointed to the Societies 1767 

Francis Asbury admitted on trial for itinerant preacher 1767 

Remarkable work of God at the Kings wood School 1768 

Six Students of Edmund Hall, expelled from Oxford Uni- 
versity, for holding Methodistic tenets, and taking upon 
them to pray, read, and expound the Scriptures, and 
sing hymns in a private house, March 9th, (a satirical 
Sermon called The Shaver, by Mr. Gowan, soon after 

published) 1768 

At 26th (.'onfercnce, in Leeds, the case of the New York 
Methodists was brought before the preachers, and llich- 
ard Boardman and Joseph Pillmoor offered to go over 
and help the rising Societies in North America 1769 
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Methodism introduced into the Island of Newfoundland, by 

Lawrence Coughlan 1769 

Preachers' wives were now allowed £12 a year, and each "" 
child £4 1770 

Long controversy began between Arminians and Calvinists, 
induced by the Minutes of Conference on the subject of 
Anti-nomianism, in which Mr. Fletcher wrote his 
"Checks" 1770 

Rev. George Whitefield died, in Massachusetts, Sept. 30th. 1770 

Eev. Walter Shirley and his friends came to the 28tli 
Conference to protest against the doctrine of the 
Minutes 1771 

Joseph Benson admitted on trial for the itinerancy. 1771 

Francis Asbury and Richard Wright sent to labour in 

America I77l 

Mr. Wesley published his works in 32 vols 1773 

Samuel Bradbum admitted on trial by the Conference 1774 

John Crook, a local preacher, visited, and was afterwards 

called the Apostle of, the Isle of Man 1775 

The Conference, to satisfy the Calvinists, declared, "We all 
deny that there is, or can be, any merit j properly speak- 
ing, in man" 1775 

Rev. Dr. Coke unites with Mr. Wesley, in the work, (but 

his name did not appear in Minutes until 1778) 1776 

American Colonies revolting from English Government, 
Mr. Wesley wrote " An Address to the Colonies," and 
" Observation on Liberty" 1776 

Foundation of the New Chapel in London, laid by Mr. 

Wesley, April 2nd 1777 

Conference declared their belief " That the Methodists are 

not a fallen people" 1777 

Preachers dying in the work first noticed in the Minutes ... 1777 

First vol. of the Arminian Magazine published 1778 

First general decrease of members, attributed to preachers 
not trying new i)laces, and " speaking evil of dignities" 
(American revolution now going on) 1779 

As the New Chapel was in use, the old Foundry chapel and 

premises was given up, after 40 years use 1779 

Henry Moore admitted on trial 1779 

The present Hymn Book published, the preface bearing date 

of Londcm, Oct. 20th 1779 

Ordered that no assistant should take into Society any his 

])r('(l('('(Hs<)r hud put out, without consulting him 1779 

Royolvt'd that nine or tin days in fiitniu luMillowrd for each 
(.'onfrrciicc, that fVciytliin^n.'hiting to the work of God 
may ho niatunly ctmsidncd 1780 

Twenty-two local preachers were raised up in the Isle of Man 1 780 
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Mr, Wesley wrote an address to the Methodist Societies and 
Friends for aid to the Preachers' Fund, for the support 
of such preachers as "can no longer keep a circuit," 
and widows and children, — ^to which the people cheer- 
fully responded ITSI 

Agreed, that no more married preachers be called to itiner- 
ate, " as we have neither money nor houses for any 
more wives," unless in defect of single preachers 1781 

A congregation of 23,000 at Gwenap Pit, Cornwall, Mr, Wes- 
ley preached to, Sept. 1st 1781 

Mrs. Wesley,' wife of John Wesley, died Oct. 8th 1781 

Dr. Coke delegated to hold the first Conference in Ireland, 

in city of Dublin 1782 

Preachers recommended not to powder their hair or wear 

artificial curls 1782 

Adam Clarke admitted on trial 1782 

Dr. Coke requested to travel through England, to procure 
the settlement of the preaching houses on the Metho- 
dist plan 1783 

Mr. Wesley visited Holland 1783 

Consultation about sending Missionaries to the East Indies, 

but deemed not expedient at present 1784 

The Deed of Declaration executed, constituting 100 preach- 
ers "The Conference of the people called Methodists" 1784 

Young preachers to remain on trial four years 1784 

Methodism introduced into the islands of the English Chan- 
nel by Mr. Brackenbury, a local preacher, and gentle- 
man of fortune 1784 

t>T. Coke ordained by Mr. Wesley, to be Si»perintendent (with 

Francis Asbury) of the Methodists in North America... 1784 

Sunday Schools began in England by R )l»ert Raikes 1784 

Rev. John Fletcher, vicar of Madely, died August 14th 1785 

Methodists begin to form Sunday Schools, by Mr, Wesley's 

advice 1785 

Three well-tried preachers ordained to administer the 

Sacraments in Scotland 1785 

Minutes of the American preachers published with those of 

the English Conference 1785 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland, appear 

first in the Minutes .' 1785 

Two Missionaries commence labouring in the West Indies. 1786 

Wm. Bramwell and Jonathan Edmondson admitted on trial 1786 

Mr, Wesley again visited Holland, preached, and found 

many of the Dutch walking in the ways of true religion 1786 

The Conventicle Act not being repealed, Mr. Wesley to pre- 
vent its use, had the preac-hers. and chapels licensed 1787 

Rev. Charles Wesley departed this life, March 29th. He 
wrote elegies, epistles, psalms, and especially a large 
number of hymns 1788 
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InHtoad of pfoinp: from bouRc to house for their meals, the 
{U)i\fr,n'}u:o ordonjd " That each circuit provide a sufti- 
rinit allowance for tho preachers, that they may in 
j;(!ii(;ral <*at tlnrir meals at their own lodgings" 1788 

Tiie '10th CoiifereiKc licld iu Edinburgh, the first and last 

in Scotland 1789 

Tlu) TniHtccH of J^cwsbury chapel, in Yorkshire, contending 
<* That they Hliouhl have the right of rejecting any 
j)r('a<'b<'rH which they Bhould not approve," another 
chapel waH built 1789 

llulcH publiHhcd for tho Strangers' Friend Society, — a char- 
ity begun by the; McthodiKts in London in 1784 1790 

Mr. Wesley preached his la.st field Sermon at Winchelsea, 

September 1790 

Attended the 'iTth Conf(;rcnce in Bristol, the last he was 

permitted to attend ..., 1790 

I'reaehed his last sermon, at Leatherhead, on the London 
<ireuit, on " Sock yc the Lord while he may be found," 
A<>., Keb. '2:ird.... 1791 

(The first class formed by Wm. Losee in Canada, three days 
before, at the Hay lUy, in Adolphustown.) 

IIo was unwell on Feb. 'Jath, grew worse, and calmly died 
Mareh Und, in tiie HHth year of his age, and G5th of his 
ministry, an<l buried Marcli 0th. In the year 1775, after 
a severe illness in the north of Ireland, Mr, Payne, one of 
the Irish jireachers, prayed, at the Conference in Dublin, 
"thatCJod would add to the life of his aged servant 
llfte«n years 1" And he lived fifteen years and a few 
nnuiths over » 1791 

Now the Methodist eonnexion had greatly increased; as tho 
table will show in pag(i 2G. 

[Ilcrc cuds tho secDud race of ^Icthodist preachers; lasting 
25 yoars, and onibracing 470 ii:en. This body possessed more 
pMicral knowlodu;!^ than the first race of preachers, and had 
more tinio for study. Nino witc clergymen of the Established 
Clnnch bclbrii they bcc:inio Methodist preachers, and nine 
wcro made such after. Tho members increasing, the circuits 
were CDntracteil. and tho ])roachors were more at home. As 
thoy became better known they were less persecuted. Durin*^ 
this period, the circuits, pieaehers, and members of the English 
coiinexion trebled the number of the former period ; and 
besi<le>5, there was tlio body in the United States of America.] 

The ISth Conference assembled at Manchester, and above 
•joo pn-aehers present. Mr. Wm. Thompson, a preaclier 
for 'A\ vi'ars, the lirst President; and I>r. Coke, the 
Secretary 1701 
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Married men becoming preachers required to possess an in- 
come to support their wives independently of the con- 
nexion ..., 1791 

Connexion agitated on the question of Separation from the 
Established Church : the Conference resolved to follow 
Mr. Wesley's plan 1791 

Mr. Wilberforce sent a present of 102 vols, on the Slave 
Trade, and a letter, requesting the Conference to assist 
by petitioning for the abolition of the trade, and the 
preachers promised to do so 1791 

The Circuits formed into Districts, provision for District 
meetings of the preachers, and for Chairmen of the 
meetings 1791 

Mr. Alexander Mather, president of the 49th Conference. ... 1792 

Dispute with Dr. Whitehead concerning the " Life of Mr. 

Wesley" 1792 

Seditious publications causing national uneasiness (French 
revolution now working,) the Conference resolved, 
" None of us shall speak lightly or irreverently of the 
Government" 1792 

Decided by lot, that the Societies this year should not re- 
ceive the Sacraments from the Preachers, but from the 
hands of the parish Clergy as usual 1792 

The Itinerant Methodist Preachers' Annuity Fund formed. 1792 

Conference direct a letter to Mr. Asbury and United States 
preachers, on the division caused in Charleston by one 
of the West India Missionaries 1792 

Preachers resolve " to spend and be spent in the blessed 
work," and signified it "by rising from our seats in the 
presence of the Lord" 1792 

The King disannulled the Act of the Assembly of St. Vin- 
cent, which prohibited any from preaching but minis- 
ters of the Church of England 1793 

The first generarcollection for the support of Missions 1793 

Those Societies unanimously desiring the Sacraments from 

their preachers, allowed the privilege 1793 

The 51st Conference affectionately entreated all the breth- 
ren, in the name of God, to honour the King 1794 

The preachers administer the Sacraments in 93 places in 

P^ngland 1794 

Trustees of two chapels in Bristol forbade Mr. Henry Moore 

to preach in them, because they had not appointed him 1794 

Connexion agitated, the Conference, after fasting and prayer, 

formed a Plan of Pacification with differing brethren... 1795 

Alexander Kilham, agitating the Societies, expelled the 

Conference 1796 

He publishes the first No. of the Methodist Monitor, Oct..." 1796 

^hree preachers join Kilham, and the New Itinerancy 

formed^ ^ 1797 
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The Conference assumes the care of the Missions, relieving 
Dr. Coke, who acts afterwards as the agent of the Con- 
ference 1*799 

Jabez Bnnting and Robert Newton received on trial 1799 

Gideon Ouseley and two other Cavalry Preachers begin 

their mission in Ireland 1*799 

First Committee for guarding Privileges appointed 1803 

Conference determined that Women ought not to preach ; 
but if any have an extraordinary call, they must ad- 
dress only women 1803 

First Wesleyan Missiomary Committee appointed of finance 
and advice ■: Dr. Coke, chairman ; Mr. Kntwistle, secre- 
tary; andMr. Lomas, treasurer 1804 

The battle of Trafalgar led to the Patriotic Fund, for 
widows and children ; for which the Methodists col- 
lected in their chapels £2,000 1805 

Gibralter taken on the Minutes as a missionary station 1808 

Kichard Watson admitted on trial 1808 

Conference condemning? Camp Meetings, originated the 

Primitive Methodist body, which is dated 181 1 

Woodhouse Grove School for preacher's children begun.... I81I 
Lord Sidmonth's bill, abridging religious toleration, defeated 1811 
Mr. Toase preaches to the French prisoners in England, 

numbering about (70,000 1811 

Four missionaries leave England for Sierra Leone in Afriea 1811 
Dr. Coke and seven missionaries set sail for India, Dec. 3l8t 1813 

Dr. Coke found dead in his cabin. May 3rd 1814 

Missionary Committee appoint preachers to Quebec and 

Montreal., 1814- 

X, 

METHODISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Some notices of the rise and progress of Methodism in the 
United States of North America have been introduced ooca- 
sionally in this History. It was a mode of propagating the 
Gospel peculiarly suitable to a country without a national 
religious establishment, with a spare and scattered population, 
and with limits continually enlarging from the prairies and 
boundless fbrest. It began in the colony of New York, and 
soon itinerated into New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, 
It arose in Maryland, and was soon carried into South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, — where Mr. Wesley formed the second 
Methodist society, when a missionary in Savannah. The next 
coursfi of IMcthodism was to the New England States and 
Canada, and over the Alleghany Mountains to the new terri- 
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tones of the West, ae they were encroached on by the hua- 
bandman^s plough and the woodnian'n axe. In the year 1828^ 
the work had spread so far aj3 to require Bevcateeti Conferences 
of pres^chers, A connected Tiew of the progrciifi of the woik 
may be obtained by the following ^hroDoLogictil table : — 

PhiUp Embury^ Irish local preacher^ p readied the first 

Slethodlst sermon la America. .,,*^. *„,....*.-* *,,*,. ..*,*-.*, iTSfi 

First class formed in City of New York ,...,. 1T66 

Captain Webb, another local preacher, preacliea in that city 

and in Long IsUnd.. .., ., 1767 

Wesley cliapi*! built ia Now Zork, aad opened by P. Embury ITS 3 

Mr* Wesley requested to send preachers from England 1768 

Two, Richard Boardman and Jos, Fillmore, arrive in,..-,,.,. 1769 

Two others, Francis Asbury aad Eschard WH^ht, arrive in 1 771 

Members ia New York, 300, and in Philadelphia, 250, and 

a few in N©w Jersey and Maryland — ,.,.,.„ ] 77i 

tTwo other preachera, Thos. Rank in and George Shadford, 

came out ln,„ ,,,.......,„ , , , . ...*.,,..,„i , „,„.„, 177^ 

^m. Watters, first American born preacher, joins the itiner- 
ancy „„ , „„„„„ 1773 

iFiret Conference held in Philadelphia ; 6 circuits, 10 
preacberfi^ and 1,160 members, via., New York, 180; 
New Jereey, 200 J Maryland, 50O ; Tirgrinia, 100, ,„ , 1773 

fiecond Conference in Philadelphia | 10 circuits, 17 preach- 
ers, aad 2,073 members.... j*,... 1774 

Xireat political agitation in the Colonies, and w*t began 

against the EuglLsh Government ,.........«*..... l77& 

^Remarkable revival of religion in Virginia, .^tid in parts of 
North Carol! ua and Maryland adjoining, chiefly through 
Mr, Shadford, adding 1,600 members to the society, „. I77Q 

^he thirteen Colonies declare their independence of Great 

Britain, July 4th .„. *.. 1776 

Pifth Conference ia Maryland, ^preach ers^ 36 j members, 

near 7,000.. ,.., , ,.„/.„ ,..„.,..„ l777 

An oath of allegiance to United States being required, 
English preachers left, except Mr. Asbury, who Si^creted 
himself in Delaware ...,.,„..,.„ *.. „„„„„ 1178 

■Southern preachers admlqigtRr the Sacramento, against the 

wish of the northern and Mr. Asbury .*.*.♦,., *.»*, „ 1779 

■Conference acknowledj^es l^iavery contrary to the laws of 
God, man, a]gd ijature, to conscience and pure religion, 
and htirtful ^to aociety* ,...,,„ 1780 

preachers rosolyed to disown membcra distilling grain into 

liquor . ,... „ ,.„ nso 

Peace with ingland. Two days of thanksgiving appoint- 
ed hj Con/erance, .,.*»*,*. „„„ .„„ ; \,, i*ib^ 
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Members buying or selling slaves, after warning, to be 

expelled the Society It8* 

Local preachers not emancipating slaves, to be suspended. 1784 

Christmas Conference in Baltimore. Dr. Coke and Francis 

Asbury became general superintendents, ordination of 

preachers begins, and the body organized into the 

' Methodist Episcopal Church. Members number 18,000 

and preachers, 104 ; 1784 

Conference declares, — ^We hold in the deepest abhorrence 

the practice of Slavery 1185 

A college founded in Maryland, called after the two super- 
intendents, Coke (A) sbury - 1*785 

Twelve ordained elders, out of twenty appointed to visit 
circuits quarterly, to hold lovefeasts and administer 
Lord's Supper,— other preachers,, four deacons, who 
merely assisted the elder assistants and those on trial ; 

thus originated the Presiding Elder's office I.T^^ 

Title of Bishop first applied to the Superintendents, in the 

Minutes 1T86; 

Methodism introduced into states of Kentucky and Georgia 1 787 
Freeborn Garrettson begins to form circmts north of New 

York city ^ 1788 

Title of Presiding Elder first used ^,^, 1789 

Wm. Losee appointed to Canada 1791 

First preaching by the Methodists in Tennessee .♦ 1792 

The first General Conference held in Baltimore 17.92 

First division in the Methodist Episcopal Church, caused' 
^ by a preacher, Mr. CVKelly, who opposed the power of 
the bishops, and his party called Republican Methodists 1 792 
Cokesbury College consumed by fire, causing a loss of £10,000 1 796 
Superannuated Fun.d established, to prevent the numerous 

location of preachers , 1796 

Itinerant preachers begin to visit the Ohio and Mississsppi 

territories 1799 

General Washington died 1799 

Bichard Whatcoat appointed bishop, by the General Con- 
ference 180a 

Bishops authorized to ordain well-commended Negro 

preachers 1800 

Great revivals of religion in this and two following years, in 

the south, west and east States 1800 

Camp Meetings begin in the revivals in the west 1800* 

At a Camp Meeting in Kentucky, 20,000 persons present, ' 

and 3,000 fell to the ground under the power of God... 1801 
Fourth General Conference: bishops Coke, Asbury, and 

Whatcoat presided 1804 

First Methodist preacher sent to Illinois 1804 

Methodism introduced into some parta of Louisiana 1806 
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At a Camp Meeting, Maryland, 1,000 persons converted.... 1804 

Bishop Whatcoat died, July 5th 1806 

Many preachers yearly retire from the work, 48 locate this 

year 1807 

General Conference elect Wm M'Kendree to be bishop 1808 

The locations of preachers numbered 53 1809 

Genesee Conference formed, and Canada preachers attached 

to it 1810 

Methodism makes some progress in Indiana 1810 

Bishop Asbury comes into Upper Canada 1811 

First Delegated General Conference 1812 

Loc»l preachers made eligible to ordination as elders 1812 

United States declare war against Great Britain, June 18th 1812 
Pliny Brett located, and headed the party of the Reformed 

Methodists 1813 

Dr. Coke, first bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

died at sea. May 3rd 1814 

Itinerancy still weakened yearly, 65 preachers now locate. 1814 

The United States desire and obtain peace with England... 1815 
Bishop Asbury, (the John Wesley of Methodism in North 

America,) died March 24th 1816 

Secession of 900 coloured members in Philadelphia, headed 
by Richard Allen, a local preacher, which grew up to 

be the African Methodist Episcopal Church 1816 

jFohn Steward, coloured local preacher, goes to the Wyandot 

Indians 1816 

General Conference in Baltimore : which declines giving 
up any of the societies and chapels in Canada to the 

English Conference 1816 

Two Bishops elected, — Enoch George and Robt. R. Roberts 1816 

The Methodist Tract Society formed 18 It 

The Methodist Magazine recommenced 1818 

Asbury College goes into operation, (but soon declines). .#w 1818 

Great revival in Baltimore, near 1000 added to the church. 1818 
Decrease of above 4000 coloured members, owing to the 

AUenite secession , ; 1818 

Missionary and Bible Society of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church began 1819 

Ohio Conference assumes the charge of the Wyandot mis- 
sion 1819 

A new edition of the Hymn Book printed 1820 

General Conference gives up Lower Canada to the English 

Conference 1820 

Secession of a preacher, Wm. M. Stillwell,and 300 members 
from the New York society, caused chiefly by jealousy 

of the power of the preachers 1820 

Mohawk mission in Upper Canada ^egan by Genesee Con- 
ference., i > ;'..^.., |823 
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Tennessee Conference begins amission among the Cherokee 

Indians 1822 

John Sommerfield, a young Irish preacher, stimulates the 

missionary cause by his eloquent appeals. 182^ 

At the General Conference two representatives from the 
English Conference present, viz., Richard Beece and 

John Hannah 1824 

Two Bishops elected, — Joshua Soule and Elijah Hedding... 1824 
The preachers in Canada formed into a separate Conference 1824 

Methodism introduced into Alabama and Florida 1825 

The Christian Advocate newspaper commenced in New 

York, Sept. 9th 1826 

Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church 

formed 1827 

The Maine Wesleyan Seminary at Beadfield, incorporated. 1827 
Some expelled members and others form the body of Asso- 
ciated Methodist Reformers, on the principle of lay 
delegation, afterwards called the Methodist Protestant 

Church 1828 

General Conference, in Pittsburgh, allow the Canada Con- 
ference to become independent of the CTnitied States 

Methodist jurisdiction 1828 

Eev. Wm. Capers appointed delegate to the English Wes- 
leyan Conference 1828 

Death of Bishop George 1828 

Publishing Fund established, — $50,000 wanted, to assist the 
Book Concern in New York to publish cheap bibles, 
Sunday school books, and tracts , 1828 



The History of the Methodist Churph in Canada, and th|5 
view of the United States body, are brought down to 1828, 
and the English connexion to 1814. In each country, the 
beginning of the work of God, called Methodism, was smajl, 
as a seed ; but the three bodies grew up " a« willows hy the 
watercourses.^* (Isaiah. xi: 4.) 

To narrate the rise and progress of the body in Canada, ha^ 
been a pleasant yet a difficult work. Considering that there 
was nothing to guide, and such a paucity of materials, the 
writer finds the work more perfect thaji h^ expected, but fa^ 
less so than he desired. While however we lament that a 
great deal of useful fact and pleasing incident is lost, we n^ay 
be glad that so much has now been collected ai|d flayed, The 
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early Canadian preachers were workers rather than writers. 
Dr. Bangs is the only preacher who preserved any records of 
the early times. Neither Durham or Sawyer, Ryan or Case, 
iwiAa any help : nor Whitehead or Prindle. 

Ei^ up to this day, the preachers are so occupied by the 
duties of the ministry, as to allow little leisure for authorship ; 
"^i^Jiieh is not to be lamented, however, for " of maldng many 
hook% there is no cnd,^^ (Ecoles. xii : 12.) Nor would the 
writer have undertaken this work, but for inability to fulfil the 
usual work of a Methodist preacher, after labouring for twenty- 
three years on sixteen circuits in the Pirovince. But wishing 
to be useful to the Methodist body, and to show a mark of 
affection to the Conference, he has spent the leisui'e and re- 
tirement of three years in preparing this volume. 

Although not what is desirable, in some respects, yet it will 
be found of some use. It is the only book on the subject, and 
supplies a want long experienced. Many of the present 
preachers and thousands of the members, knew little or nothing 
of the early Methodism of Canada ; and there was no source 
of information available. Many portraits of excellent charac- 
ter, and many notices of noble and Christian deeds, are here 
preserved, for view and imitation. Successive generations of 
preachers and members will here sec how the foundations or 
the Methodist church were laid, and how the work of God 
proceeded in days of old. The narrative of the conversion of 
the Indian tribes, and the manner of their civilization, forms 
a pleasing subject of the work. The appointments of the 
preachers, with the number of members and names of the 
circuits and missions, will supply the place of the old Minutes 
of the United States and Canadian conferences, and a useful 
aad enduring reference. It will also be a depositary of the 
Conference and other accounts of pious and deceased ministers. 
The notices of cotemporary Methodist history in England and 
the United States, and of the early settlements and the civil 
affairs of the Province, enlarge the view and detract nothing 
from the chief subject. Above all, it is desired and hoped 
that this work, by increasing the knowledge of what pious and 
zealous men have done, will encourage and stimulate God's 
people to diligence in duty ; and by adding to their knowledge 
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of what Ood has done, will make more frequent their thanks^ 
giving and praise. 

I shall proceed with the eontinuation of the work, as dili- 
gently as Providence may permit. But not for the reason 
^ven to Fuller, the old historian of the Church of Britain, 
"lest the Church of England be ended before the history 
thereof;" for I have no fear that the work of God by Metho- 
dism, in either of the branches, is. coming to an end. Yet if 
health, leisure, and retirement, be-still afiForded, by the Father 
of all Goodness, I shall, I hope, in a couple of years be able 
to bring this history to a completion. And to God the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be dl the glory now and ever- 
more. Amen. 

Sidney, Canada West, December 1861. 



